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iMAKERS    OF 
NATIONAL    HISTORY 


It  is  intended  in  this  serie3  to  commemorate  im- 
portant men  whose  share  in  the  making  of  national 
history  seems  to  need  a  more  complete  record  than 
it  has  yet  received.  In  some  ca::es  the  character, 
the  achievements,  or  the  life,  have  been  neglected 
till  modern  times  ;  in  most  cases  new  evidence  has 
recently  become  available  ;  in  all  cases  a  new  estimate 
accordmg  to  the  historical  standards  of  to-day  seems 
to  be  called  for.  The  aim  of  the  series  is  to  illustrate 
the  miportance  of  individual  contributions  to  national 
development,  in  action  and  in  thought.  The  foreign 
relations  of  the  country  are  illustrated,  the  ecclesias- 
tical position,  the  evolution  of  party,  the  meaning 
and  influence  of  causes  which  never  succeeded.  No 
narrow  limits  are  assigned  It  is  hoped  to  throw 
i  ght  upon  English  history  at  many  different  periods, 
and  perhaps  to  extend  the  view  to  peoples  other  than 
our  own.  It  will  be  attempted  to  show  the  value  in 
national  life  of  the  many  different  interests  that  have 
employd  the  service  of  man. 

The  authors  of  thv,  lives  are  writers  who  have  a 
>pecial  knowledge  of  the  periods  to  which  the  subjects 
of  their  memoirs  belonged. 

W.   H.   HUTTON. 

S.  John's  College,  Oxford. 


AUTHOR'S    PREFACE 


On  the  13th  September  will  be  commemorated  the 
ISOth  anniversary  of  the  death  of  General  James 
Wolfe  on  the  heip;hts  of  Abraham.  Of  all  the  lives 
indelibly  associated  with  the  history  of  tlie  Empire, 
certainly  of  the  heroes  of  the  eighteenth  century,  none 
has  perhaps  been  so  little  "  done  "  as  that  of  the 
Conqueror  of  Quebec.  The  romance  of  Quebec  has 
been  described  till  it  is  almost  a  nursery  tale,  but 
among  biographies  of  Wolfe  there  ate  only  two  that 
claim  specia!  attention — one,  Wright's,  which 
appeared  more  tlian  sixty  years  ago  and  is  necessarily 
out-of-date  ;  the  other,  Mr.  A.  G.  Bradley's,  which 
apjieared  fourteen  years  ago  and  consequently  could 
not  mclude  valuable  material  made  more  readily 
available  in  the  interval.  Francis  Parkman,  most 
indefatigable  of  searchers  after  hidden  records,  in 
his  Montcalm  and  Wolfe  added  much  to  Wright  on 
the  Canadian  side,  and  in  his  turn  has  been  supple- 
menti'd  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Dou.ghty,  the  Canadian  archivist 
who  has  Ki\eii  us  six  big  volumes.  The  Sic^c  of  Quebec. 
The  Military  Life  of  the  First  Marquess  Tonnshend, 
I'V  Col.  (  .  1".  V.  Townshend,  alone  would  seem 
tn  justifv  a  new  "  life  "  of  Wolfe  ;  it  revived  old 
controversy  and  nnslt-d  many.  .Miss  Kimball's 
Correspondence  of  Pitt  -aith  (  olonial  Governors  and 
Naval  and  M Hilary  Commissioners  in  America  has 
placed  n);in\  <>t  the  tirasures  of  the  Ar(  hives  at  the 
command  of  the  student  vslio  cannot  go  to  them  for 
himself.     But    it    is    extraordinary    that    from    the 
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Gentleman's  Magazine  of  1759  down  to  Miss  Kimball 
and  Mr.   Doughty,   frequent'v  though  Wolfe's  mar- 
vellous despatch  of  the  2nd  September  to  Pitt  ha. 
been  published  apparently  at  length,  it  has  never  been 
given   in   England   without   some   qualification.     In 
Canada  it  was  given.  I  believe,  in  extenso.  by  Brymner 
in   his   Report  on   the  Canadian  Archives^  ior' \m% 
Miss   Kimball  omits  two  passages-for  no  obvious 
reason— and    three    words,    the    absence    of    which 
makes  a   material   difference.     To   the   best   of   my 
opportunities  I  have  gone  to  the  originals  and  the 
despatch   1^   nou-   printed   in   an   appendix,   exactly 
as  ^\olfe  sent  it  off.     Among  more  general  histories 
tiie  most  important,  from  the  point  of  view  of  Wolfe's 
work,    is    Mr.    Julian    Corbett's    masterly   study   of 
amphibious  "  strategy-combined  naval  and  mili- 
ary   operations-m    England    m    the    Seren    Years' 

Q   T'    n    ';.S"''''"'   '"    ^''    '^"^>'  «^  the  Stopford- 
sackville  MSS..  seized  upon  a  very  interesting  and 
material  tact  in  the  record  of  Wolfe  which  no  bio- 
graphy  has  contained   hitherto.     It   has  sometimes 
struck   me   as   ivmarkable    that    Macaulay   did   not 
find  in  ^^olfe's  life  the  wofif  of  at  least  one  glowing 
P^issag.-   in    his    Essays,    ,f   not    ..f   an    Essay   itself 
He  only  mentions  him  twice,  so  far  as  I  am  aware 
Disraeh  did  not  even  mention  him  in  that  sfrikine 
speech  of  the  stranger  in  the  forest  inn  to  Coningsby 
which  ends,  "  The  history  of  Heroes  is  the  history  of 
youth.        \\  olfe  was  more  a  case  in  point  than  » ith.  r 
Aclson  or  Clive. 

I  cannot  return  thanks  individually  to  the  nianv 
friends  who  have  acted  for  me  almost  as  so  many 
skirmishers  in  attacking  the  subiect.  lYom  those 
near  at  home  to  others  who  could  have  no  personal 
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interest  in  myself,  I  have  received  invaluable  assis- 
tance. ]\Iy  good  friend,  Mr.  J.  R.  Boosd,  the  Librarian 
of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  devoted  much  precious 
tim..  to  assisting  me  in  clearing  up  points  of  difficulty  ; 
to  Messrs.  Pearson  &  Co.,  the  dealers  in  Rare  Books 
and  Manuscripts,  I  owe  a  special  debt  for  their 
generosity  in  permitting  me  to  make  use  of  the 
hitherto  unpubhshcd  letters  of  Wolfe  to  Miss  Lacey. 
Most  of  Wolfe's  letters  are  in  the  possession  of  the 
descendants  of  his  friend  Warde,  who  still  occupy 
Squcrrycs  Court  ;  Wright  made  use  of  them,  but  did 
not  wholly  exhaust  their  interest  as  Mr.  Deckles 
Willson,  the  Canadian  writer  who  to-day  lives  in  the 
house  which  the  Wolfes  occupied  at  Westerham,  has 
shown.  To  handle  the  two  Lacey  letters  was  a  rare 
privilege. 

I  have  pointed  out  some  mistakes  in  the  various 
accounts  of  Wolfe,  and  can  only  hope  I  have  avoided 
pitfalls  myself.  My  object  has  been  to  tell  Wolfe's 
life  story,  to  set  that  story  in  the  framework  of 
national  history,  and  to  place  facts  beyond  dispute  so 
far  as  my  individual  limitations  permit.  Mistakes  in 
regard  to  the  events  of  Wolfe's  career  seem  mevitable. 
Even  the  inscription  on  Schaak's  picture  of  him  in  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery  is  wrong  !  It  says  he  fought 
at  Foiitenoy— a  mistake  which  J.  R.  Green  in  his 
History  of  the  English  People  (vol,  iv,  p.  188)  endorses. 
Green,  in  the  one  page  he  devotes  to  the  conquest  of 
Canada,  has  two  misapprehension?  and  three  distinct 
errors  i;i  hi;-,  references  to  Wolfe.  That  such  tilings 
can  be,  makes  one  wonder  sometimes  whether  Truth 
is  the  sovereign  passion  of  (Ik  historian,  as  Disraeli 
«aid  it  was  of  mankind. 
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GENERAL  WOLFE 


CHAPTER    I 


BIRTH,    SCHOOL     A\D   FIRST  COMMISSION 

No  surer  proof  of  a  man's  greatness  is  needed  than  The  Claim 
the  rival  claims  of  localities  to  the  distinction  of  his  °'  ^°'"'*- 
birthplace.  In  the  case  of  James  Wolfe  the  city  of 
York  and  the  town  of  Westerham,  separated  as  they 
are  by  two-thirds  of  the  length  of  England,  have  been 
unequal  contestants  for  the  reflected  glory.  How 
York  ever  came  to  imagine  that  t  had  any  more  than 
the  remotest  connection  with  an  event  which  was  to 
mean  so  much  to  British  Imjvrial  history,  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  The  tradition  was  long  since 
disposed  of.  Yet  last  year,  when  Quebec  was 
celebrating  not  merely  the  exploits  of  Caitier  and 
Champlain  and  Frontenac,  but  of  Montcalm  and 
Wolfe,  York  reasserted  its  claim  and  gave  illustrated 
accounts  of  the  house,  now  an  inn,  where  Wolfe  was 
born.^  General  Wolfe's  mother  was  a  Yorkslme  lady, 
a  daughter  of  Edward  Thompson  of  >hu-sden,  and  at 
the  date  of  Wolfe's  birth,  his  grandfather  apparently 
was  living  in  the  lious(^  in  York  whicli  some  men  of 
that  city  to  this  day  point  out  as  Wolfe's  birthplace. 

Fortunately  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  has  not  to  be  Westerham 
invoked  to  determine  the  truth.     The  evidence  as  to 
Westerham  is  comjilete.  -    James  Wolfe  v.-as  born  in 

»   The    Yorkshnc  Herald.    I8th   July,    I90H. 

^  Only  recently  it  was  .stated  that  Wolfe  wns  horn  .it 
Fcrneaiix  Abbey,  Kildarc,  so  that  Inland  a;;  well  as  Vork>liire 
claims  him. 
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that  picturesque,  even  to-day  rather-out-of-the-u-orld 
Kentish  village,  on  the  22nd  December,   1726    Old 
Style,   (,r  the  2nd  January,    1727,   New  Style.'     As 
tradition  has  endeavoured  to  give  him  two  birthplaces 
so  his  early  biograpliers  were  prepared  to  give  him 
two  birthdays.     The  Rev.  G.  R.  Glcig  fi.xed  the  date 
at  the  6th  November.  1726.     Nor  can  the  mistake  be 
attributed  to   the   confusion   wrought   by  the   New 
Style  of  reckoning  time,  introduced  in  1752      James 
\\olfe  was  baptized  in  the  parish  church,  according  to 
he  register,  on  the  II th  January.  1726.  which  appears 
to  be  nearly  twelve  months  before  he  was  born   until 
we  remember  that  the  new  calendar  dispensed  with 
eleven  days  and  made  the  year  begin  with  the  1st 
January  instead  of  three  months  later      The  date  of 
baptism   therefore  in  the  New  Style,  would  be  22nd 
January,  1727. 

On  yet  another  point   biographers  are  not  quite 
agreed     He  was  not  born,  as  some  have  stated,  in 
le  old  Tudor  house,  which  his  fatlicr  had  taken  at 
\\  estcrham,  then  called  Spiers,  now  familiar  as  Quebec 
House.     He  was  born  at  the  Vicarage.     His  earliest 
biographer,  Robert  Wright,  who  published  the  fullest 
account  of  Wolfe's  antecedents  and  career  that  we 
have,  said  that  Lieutenant-Colonel  and  Mrs    Wolfe 
were  living  a^  the  Vicarage,  which  they  had  rented 
rom  the  Rev.  George  Lewis,  i     Mr.  Deckles  Willson 
tells  a  circumstantial  story  which  shows  that  the  birth 
at  the  \  icarage  was  more  or  less  inadvertent.     Colonel 
Wolfe  was  away  on  duty  with  his  regiment  and  Mrs. 
Wolfe  hving  alone  for  the  moment  at  Westerham  had 
made  an    afternoon  call.      She   was   taken   ill     the 
good  Vicar  and  his  wife  insisted   that  she   should 

'  ^^  right  :    L,fc  of  Wolff,  p.  fi. 
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remain,  ^  and  the  Vicarage  in  consequence  enjoyed 
the  distinction  of  hearing  the  first  sound  uttered 
In'  lips  whose  words  of  command  in  ine  days  to  come 
were  to  carry  with  them  the  fate  of  peoples. 

James  Wolfe  came  of  venturesome  stock.  His  Wolfe's 
genealogical  record  is  unfortunately  incomplete.  His  ancestry, 
great-grandfather — who  is  variously  described  as 
George  and  Edward — was  the  descendant  of  the 
Woulfes  who  settled  in  the  south-wi.?t  of  Ireland  <it 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  1650  tl;e 
Woulfes  roused,  or  assisted  to  rouse,  the  citizens  of 
Limerick  to  oppose  the  Duke  of  Ormond  when  he 
wished  to  enter  in  order  to  defend  the  city  against 
Cromwell's  forces.  One  of  the  Woulfes  was  a  Francis- 
can friar,  the  other  an  army  captain.  Both  were 
proscribed,  but  whilst  the  friar  was  executed,  the 
captain  escaped  to  the  North  of  England,  dropped  the 
"  u  "  from  his  name,  became  a  good  Frotestant,  and 
married.  Of  his  son  we  know  nothing,  but  his 
grandson — the  relationship  has  never  been  called  in 
question — was  Edward  We  •  the  father  of  the  hero 
of  Quebec.  Edward  Wolfe  was  gazetted  second 
lieutenant  of  marines  when  he  was  fifteen,  became  a 
captain  in  Temple's  Regiment  of  foot  at  eighteen,  and 
was  one  of  Marlborough's  brigade  majors  in  the  Low 
Countries  at  twenty-three.  He  ser\-ed  with  Wade 
in  Scotland  in  the  rebeUion  of  T5,  and  two  years  later, 
when  he  was  thirty-two — the  age  at  which  his  son 
James  died — received  his  commission  as  Lieutenant- 
Colonel.  The  professional  opportunities  winch  came 
to  James  Wolfe  were  denied  to  his  father,  but  there 
were  resemblances  in  the  two  careers  up  to  a  point. 
Without  social  influence,  both  father  and  son  rose 

«   n'estminsier   Gazette,  23rd  July,   1908. 
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rapidly  in  a  profession  where  wealth  and  family 
connection  were  a  surer  rosd  to  preferment  than  zeal 
and  ability  ;  both  fought  in  Flanders  and  assisted  to 
put  down  rebellion  in  Scotland  ;  both  made  their 
mark  by  devotion  to  duty,  their  courage  and  resource 
in  warfare,  their  efforts  to  improve  in  the  hour  of  peace 
the  instrument  to  which  there  must  be  appeal  in  any 
national  crisis.  The  elder  Wolfe's  opportunities  for 
distinction  were  sharply  defined  by  Walpole  and  his 
policy  of  peace  ;  the  younger  Wolfe  got  his  chance 
\vhen  Pitt  determined  that  war,  war  at  any  cost  of 
life  and  treasure,  war  in  any  part  of  the  world  where 
the  French  eould  be  found,  was  essential  to  the 
security  and  the  future  of  the  British  ]:)eople. 

Not  a  great  deal  is  recorded  of  James  Wolfe's  years 
at  Westerham.  He  probably  only  saw  his  father  at 
intervals  ;  the  Lieutenant-Colonel  would  naturally 
have  to  spend  much  of  his  time  away  on  duty,  but  in 
tiiose  intervals  how  the  lad  would  absorb  every 
parental  reminiscence  of  service  beyond  the  seas  or 
across  the  border.  The  martial  influence  of  the 
father,  indchble  as  ^t  was,  was  qualified  and  toned  by 
the  sweet  and  tender  influence  of  the  mother.  If  good 
mothers  make  good  sons,  Mrs.  \Yo\ic  must  have  been 
a  veritable  angel  in  the  house.  Father  and  mother, 
in  their  respective  ways,  are  the  shining  lights  of 
Wolfe's  life  as  soldier  and  as  man.  Other  influences 
which  came  to  him  at  Westerham  were  his  brother 
Edward,  less  than  a  year  his  junior,  and  his  lifelong 
friend,  George  Warde,  ihe  youngest  son  of  the  owner 
of  the  neighbouring  estate  of  Squerrj^es  Court.  James 
Wolfe  possibly  had  something  to  do  with  Warde's 
choice  of  the  profession  of  arms.  In  their  hours 
together  in  the  woods  and  fields  of  Squerryes,  the 
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Wolfes  and  the  Wardes  played  soldiers  with  all  the 
earnestness  of  pretence. 

For  a  while  James  and  his  brother  went  to  a  scliool 
kept  by  one  Lawrence,  of  whom  n<. thing  is  known 
bevond  his  name.     James  was  eleven  years  of  age 
when  the  home  at  Westerliam  was  exchanged  for  one 
at  Greenwich,  and  a  more  advanced  tutor  was   ound 
m  the  Rev.  S.  F.  Swmden,  whom  James  and  Ldward 
Wolfe    held    in    affectionate    memory    after     then- 
schooldays.     It  was  at  Mr.  Swinden's  that  Wolfe  is 
said  to  have  met  a  youngster  destined  like  himst^lt  to 
leave  his  mark  on  British  history.     That  was  John 
Tcrvis   who  was  intended  for  the  law,  but  ran  away 
to  sea    to  become  in  time  the  great  admiral  Lord 
St  Vincent      As  Wolfe  m  the  days  to  come  on  the  St. 
1  awrenco  was  to  entrust  Jerx  is  with  a  sacred  com- 
mission, it  IS  a  pity  this  story  of  their  school-days  i., 
not  true.     NN'olfe  had  been  five  years  in  the  Army 
whtn  the  JeiMs  family  moved  from  Staffordshire  to 
the  banks  of  the  Thames.  ^  ,       •  , 

Greenwich  brought  young  Wolfe  into  touch  with  Walpole. 
some  of  the  forces  that  went  to  make  up  the  hrger 
national  life.  The  river  not  only  carried  much  of  the 
commerce  which  was  the  very  life-blood  of  the  people 
but  bore  to  and  fro  the  men  who  would  be  loudest  in 
their  clamour  against  the  tyranny  of  the  foreigner  in 
his  ellorts  to  maintain  a  monopoly  of  over-the-sea 
markets.  Walpole  had  preserved  the  peace  for  England 
during    more    than    twenty  years  in    circumstances 

'  ^^•,■i^llt  tells  the  story  and  Mr.  Bradley  and  Mr.  Doughty 
both  repeat  it.  Wrighf;  mistake  on  this  pomt  '^  ;;n'^zing. 
He  actually  quotes  Brentou's  Life  of  St.  V""i,  r  . 
Jontams  the  AdnuraUs  own  words  that  he  was  born  9t^t  Jan.^ 
17:U  (O.S.).  and  at  the  age  of  twelve  %%eni  to  a  school  at 
Greenwich  kept  by  a  Mr.  Swinden. 
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that    demanded    a    very    gymnast    in    diplomacy. 
He  found  kindred  spirits  in  Cardinal  Fleury  in  France 
and  HI  Queen  Caroline  at  home  ;  his  motives  were  not 
always  cither  unchallenged  or  uuchallengeabk  ;    his 
methods  were  not  always  compatible  with  dignity 
and  honour,  though  their  courage  was  superb.     The 
people  grew  tired  of  a  peace  which  gave  no  security 
and  George  II.  with  an  eye  mainly  to  his  Hanoverian 
mterests,   would  have  welcomed  a  pretext   for  the 
drawing  of    :,e  sword  which  his  Minister  sedulously 
defeated.    Whilst  the  King  was  concerned  with  the 
dynastic   difficulties  and   ambitions  of   Europe    his 
people,  seeking  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  colonial  and 
commercial  enterp.i^,  were  incensed  against  Spain 
as  later  they  were  to  be  incensed  aKain>t  France  who 
now  was  England's  ally.     English  merchants  found 
the  restrictions  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  intolerable. 
One  British  ship  per  year  of  all  the  British  mercantile 
marine  was  permitted  to  trade  with  Spanish  America. 
It  was  a  positive  invitation  to  the  descendants  of 
Hawkins  and  Drake  to  turn  themselves  into  smugglers 
The  Spaniards,  with  the  letter  o.  the  law  on  their  side 
punished  an\  luckless  runner  of  illicit  cargoes  whom 
they    might   capture    with    truly    Spanish    seventy. 
English    national    pride    and    commercial    ambition 
combined  with  considerations  of  humanity  to  mak- 
idle  all  talk  about  words  and  forms  even  though  they 
involved  legality  and  international  right. » 

PohtiL.aus  with  party  and  personal  axes  to  grind 
strenuously  encour.iged  the  popular  clamour  and 
when  war  was  declared  against  Spain,  on  I3th  October, 

'  Morley:    Wulpole    p.   ^16.      Chap,   x  ol  Lord  Morley's 
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r39   the  day  was  one  not  of  national  apprehension 
or  regret,  but  of  national  rejoicing.     Horace  Walpole  s 
suggestion  that  the  people  who  were  ringing  their 
beUs  then  would  before  long  be  wringing  theirjiand. 
was  justmed   to   the  letter.     To   James  \\o  fe   the 
war  te-.-er  would  be  an  exhilaration  such  as  he  had 
not  known  m  his  thirteen  years  of  life.    The  martial 
Spirit  was  part  of  his  nature,  and  the  call  to  arms 
set  every  nerve  in  the  boy's  body  tense.    Fleets  sailed  , 
troops  were  under  orders  for  service  beyond  tne  seas  ; 
and  every   roll  of   the   drum   sturred  the   national 
consciousness   to   energetic   action.    The   things   of 
which  his  father  had  told  him  were  now  to  happen 
again,  and  they  came  nearer  home  than  ever  when  a 
big  camp  was  formed  a  few  miles  away  on  Blarkheatn 
and  his  father  was  appomted  Adjutant-G.neral  o 
the   force,    10,000  strong,   collecting  on   the   Isle  ol 
Wight  for  the  Cartagena  expedition.        ,,  ,   ^      ,       ^      , 

The  mere  idea  that  anv  lad  uf  James  Wolfe's  tender  A^volun. 
years  a  lad  moreover  wlio  was  far  from  strong,  should  ^^.^^^^^^ 
be  allowed  to  take  part  in  an  expedition  that  must  try 
the  fortitude  of  the  most  robust  strikes  us  to-day  as 
ludicrous.     What  arguments  James  brought  to  bear 
on  the  father  who  surely  did  not  want  the  responsi- 
bility and  the  mother  who  used  every  appeal  to  heart 
and  parental  authority  to  keep  the  boy  with  her   we 
must  evolve  for  ourselves.     It  was  agreed  that  he 
should  go  with  the  expedition  as  a  volunteer.       I  Us 
irmmph  here  is  not  insignificant.     It  was  admittedly 
a  tribute  to  the  energy  and  force  of  will  that  distin- 
guished him  through  life  ;  >  it  was  to  supply  the  occa- 
sion of  the  first  of  that  long  and  profoundly  mtercsting 
series  of  letters  which  gave  Wolte  a  title  to  be  regarded 
»  Bradley  :    Wolfe,  p.  10. 
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sharn'r^r'f"'-;  '?^^'"' '    ''   ''''  ^'^°  ^o  tlu.w  into 

und'nook      '  '^'  '"^^'^^'  ^^"^^^">'  -  ---^y  all  he 
l^ius  (Iu>  boy.  barely  in  Ins  teens,  was  with  his  father 
at  Newpor    prepared,  m  his  own  nund   to  dn      the 
sword  n.anfully  against  the  hated  Spania.^      H    ,  ' 

ni^itvL  up  his  Majesty's    '  -n  ditv  mv^-  "  •>„  i  i 
was  „„.  ,.c,  <,„,,,  ,„„w,  „,  JetSg  ,.  ■  d.,'    ts  : 

nKiiD^ad   lii»      J,.aa'st   mamma":     (luiv   «crc 
tile  u„„.vs  „f  «,„sc,c„c,.  tlKU  I,,  sliould  ,„  ,     a,v 

w.a,.as,.,aH^.,.,,.,.j;'::;,:,',,-;;,,;;;^ 

atcloui.     Ik.  assured  his  mother  that  his  love  was 

...  ,         '"'^  ^-ertamlv  wnte  t..  v,,,,  by  everv 
i.p  I  meet  because  I  know  ,t  is  mv  duty      BeJkl'^ 

npu...  wronger  ,„a„  Uu.y.     l',  I^ l.^  o^^^;  m,:;! 
"f  ti..rt.v,,  „„  „,-Jmary  charaC.r  ,l,a,  ant.cii^Ied 
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tlif    iiitiTiirctat'Mi;    which    might    be    put    upon    a 
conventional  phrase. 

Wolfe  told  his  mother  that  lie  was  ni  very  good  A  fortu- 
iicalth  and  likely  to  continue  so,  but  the  statement  !|^^^^^^^ 
was  waning  in  tliat  nice  accuracy  too  often  sacrificed 
to  optnnism.  He  was  taken  ill  bciore  the  Cartagena 
force  could  embark,  and  his  father  wisely  at  the 
eleventh  hour  decided  that  home  was  the  lad's  more 
lilting  place.  \V(jlfe  could  hardly  have  survived 
the  disease,  the  distress,  and  the  incomi)etent  or 
inadequate  medical  accommodation  which  attended 
this  ill-starred  enterprise.  There  is  a  hue  chance  here 
for  those  who  love  to  speculate  on  the  might-have- 
beens.  Would  the  history  of  the  I'l itish  Empire  not 
have  been  radically  different  if  Wolfe  had  found  an 
early  grave  in  Caribbean  waters  ?  Among  those  who 
took  part  in  the  Cartagena  expedition  and  succumbed 
to  its  disorders,  was  a  volunteer  from  \'irgmia — 
Washington's  elder  brotlier.  His  death,  changed  the 
whole  outlook  for  George  Washington.  "  If,"  says 
Mr.  Bradley.  "  Ocorge  Washington  had  remained  a 
\oiinger  son,  it  l^  mo>t  unlikely  he  would  have  been 
available  in  177.T  to  iiave  stepped  into  the  chief 
command  "  of  the  revolting  colonies.  "  .\nd  without 
(icorge  Washington  the  very  struggle  itself  in  which 
lie  triumphed  ..-ems  an  inconceivable  thing."  '  If  the 
death  of  a  member  ot  the  Washingtnii  f.iimly  in  that 
expedition  affected  the  history  of  America,  the  sparing 
of  young  Wolfe  from  a  similar  fate  may  ecprdlN'  be 
said  to  have  contributed  to  the  same  end.  it  was 
the  capture  of  Quebec  by  Wolfe  which  made  the 
American  revolt  jiossiblc,  and  wc  may  therefore  take 
it  that  without  Wolfe  there  would  nut  have  been  the 

'  Bradley  :    Wol/e,  p.  12. 
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Washington  we  know.  Laurence  Washington  died 
and  Wolfe  was  spared,  to  some  purpose  ' 

and  Hme'^f  ^''''^  '''"^''  ^^'-  ^"^"^^^"'^  tutelage, 
^vlth  ]ns  fnend  George  Warde  at  Squerrves  The 
boys   were   amusing   themselves    at   a   spot    h.  Tie 

brought  his  young  guest  an  envelope  bearing  the 
magic  s3-mbol,  "  On  His  Majestv's  Service."     The  lad 

orlfhr";"''  """^  ''''  '^^^  ^''^-^---t  because  he 
probably  anticipated  the  nature  of  its  contents  His 
first  commission  '     It  was  dated  November  3rd   1741 

old  r'c^ii^  r  '''°"^  ^'^^^tenant  in  his  father's 

Old  regir  .  .f  manncs.  That  was  a  memorable 
rnoment  tor  ^yolfe  and  for  his  country,  and  on  the 

admiAbk  in  ^^^r^^^^r^'P"  ^^'-^''■^"^  ^"  inscription 
admuable  in  mtent  but  not  wholly  devoid  of 
imagination—  ^    ^^^^lu.    oi 

HSe'fi/st'lm  '  P''^'  ^^"'^''  "^^'•^>^1  ^^dour  fired 
This   ^.l  ^^V  brightest  flame  inspired 

Ihis  ,pot  so  sacred  will  for  ever  claim  ' 

A  proud  alliance  with  its  hero's  nam^- 

Wolfe's  martial  ardour  was  not  so  much  hred  as 
onnrmed  by  the  receipt  of  his  commission      He  wa 

wuTi  r^T'  "  'f ;  ^P"^^'  ^'ff--natc-looking  you  h 
•t     led  hair  and  features  that  were  little  indicatn-e' 
"f  the  iron  w,l  helund  tlu  m.     If  there  be  any    r     1 
o  nature  m  the  pictures  of  him  which  were  pa  n t  d 

^ntiunal  h,  u.  in  appearance.  But  there  n.ust  have 
been  something  more  attractive  about  him  facnl k 
than  tlie  artists  succeeded  m  d.scovermg  or'ndenng. 
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One  historian  dismisses  Wolfe,  no  doubt  after  a  due 
study  of  certain  pictures,  as  a  remarkably  ugly  boy 
with  a  shock  of  red  hair  and  a  turned-up  nose  ;  * 
another  speaks  of  him  as  "  the  red-haired,  unattrac- 
tive soldier  whose  cold  and  almost  repellent  manner 
concealed  some  of  the  highest  qualities."  ^  It  is 
agreed  that  Wolfe  had  a  fine  eye,  "  that  searching, 
burning  eye  which  carried  all  the  distinction  and 
?atnc5S  denied  him  elsewhere,"  says  Sir  Gilbert 
3     v^'nlf.-'s  fnii^  must  have  ronveved  to  those 


gre 


Parker.  3    Wolfe's  face  must  have  conveyed  to  those 
\\-ho  knew  him  in  the  flesh  a  very  ditferent  impression 
from  that  to  be  gleaned  from  most  of  his  portraits. 
Xo  character  such  as  his  could  have  failed  to  assert 
Itself  sof  ler  or  later  in  his  physiognomy,  and  the  love 
he  won  from  so  many  people  in  different  walks  in  life 
would  not  have  gone  to  one  who  was  unprepossessing. 
Some   faces   cannot    be    adequately  interpreted    by 
tlie  brush  any  more   than  character  is  necessarily 
revealed  by  the  camera.     There  is  an  inhnite  but  not 
charming  variety  of  so-called  Wolfe  portraits,*  and 
none,  even  though  it  be  authentic,  seems  to  me  to 
embody  a  character  at  once  sweet  and  tirm,  sympa- 
thetic and  resolute,  serious  with  a  qualifying  vein  of 
humour,  eager  to  advance  the  right,  quick  to  scorn 
the  unworthy,  resourceful,  self-reliant,  capable,  and 
wuiial  modest. 

»  Fortescue  •  A  History  of  the  British  Army.    vol.  ii,  p.  53. 
«  McCarthy  ;    Hutory  of  th,    Four  Georges,  vol.  li,  p.  375. 
'  The  Seats  of  the  Mighty,  chap,  xxiii. 
•  See  an  admirable  aracle  on  the  subjc  ;t  by  Mr.  Bccklts 
WiUson  in  the  Connoisseur,   January,    1909. 
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The  Army 
1"  1741. 


Duroure's   I^:.nent     >f    '    T  '"  '""^'"  "^  ^^^""^'J 
conti.u.ntal  conflict  ''''"^    '"    ^^ 

--r::^T"r;;^K:!;;::^^^'-™y-swoi.., 

t"  take  par      i  a  V  ,      "'^    -^^  '"""^'^^  ^^'^^  ^^'  ^^as 

-'^•:;r::/;:j- ^V^-'-^- 
qiian.ad  in  jjaros  ,vl„,  1,  „  1,  ,i  '"''''""  "'■'"•■■ 
thai  (he  populace  m  d  l                 f "  f  ""''="«•  ^o 

retired  on  inadeaint,^  h.if  '^"   ^^^^'"'^   ""t 

-v„,  a™u.ss  save  I  d.^tti^-Tj-LrrUt",; 
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unprofitable  pursuits.  The  men  were  neglected 
whether  they  served  at  home  or  abroad,  and  in 
emergencies  their  numbers  were  augmented  by  the 
gaol-bird  and  the  ne'er-do-weel.  To  prepare  for  war 
in  time  of  peace  was  not  the  tenet  of  national  safety 
m  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the 
example  set  by  Government  was  in  the  main  faith- 
fully followed  by  the  officers  who  might  at  any  time 
be  called  upon  to  direct  the  mo\-ements  of  men  in  the 
tkld.  The  Civil  War,  the  struggle  with  France 
maintained  by  William  III,  the  achievements  of 
Marlborough  confirmed  the  English  people  in  their 
dislike  of  militarism  and  its  cost  in  blood  and  treasure. 
Hence  the  army,  with  notable  exceptions,  was  a  poor 
machine  badly  looked  after,  and  when  we  read  its 
history  and  note  its  victories  we  can  only  conclude 
cither  that  it  enjoyed  extraordinary  good  fortune  or 
that  the  exceptions  were  of  incomparably  sterling 
stuff. 

For  England  the  whole  of  i,he  eighteenth  century  Inter- 
was  an  intermittent  duel  with  France  for  sujiremacy 


national 


complica- 
It  WIS  a  duel  which  began  in  Europe,  was  fought  to  tions. 

a  iini>h  throughout  the  world,  and  ended  only  with 

Trafalgar  and  Waterloo.     International  relations  at 

th^  time  that  Wolfe  was  called  upon  to  play  his  small 

part  m  their  settlement  by  the  arbitrament  of  tlie 

sword,  were  what  Seeley  calls  an  "  immense  complex 

medley."'     The   royal   hou.ses   of    .Austria,    Prussia, 

l-'rance,  Spain,  Poland,  Bavaria,  and  England  were 

all  concerned  in  an  universal  game  of  grab  m  which 

thtv  (li.ingcd  tlicir  ]-'..irts  as  cuvunistances  thctated. 

Honesty  was  at  a  heavier  discount  than  any  mere 

Machiavel  would  ever  have  dared  to  encourage,  and 

'   The  Expansion  of  England,  p.  28  (1886  ed.). 
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England  and  Austria  alone  came  out  of  the  dynastic 
melee  with  approximate  credit.     ' '  Congresses  without 
issue,    campaigns    without    visible    objcctn-e     open 
treaties,    secret    treaties,    i,ubhc    alliances,    private 
combinations,    the   destruction   to-day  of   the   web 
laboriously  woven  yesterday,  the  union  of  four  powers 
against  one,  of  three  against  two,  and  so  on  in  every 
variety  of  permutation  and  combination  make  a  vast 
chaos,"  which  even  Lord  Morleyi  does  not   try  to 
reduce  to  order.     The  really  visible  objectives  were 
on  the  one  hand,  the  satisfaction  of  the  greed  and 
aggrandisement  of  princes,   and,  on   the  other    the 
preservation  of  ancestral  and  solemnly  secured  rights 
against  that  satisfaction.     The  Emperor  Charles  VI 
in   order  to   save  dispute   and   bloodshed  over  the 
succession  to  his  enormous  heritage,  negotiated  with 
the    various   powers   the    Pragmatic    Sanction.     His 
daughter,  Maria  Theresa,  was  to  ascend  the  throne 
not  merely  by  right  but   by  the  guarantee  of  all 
Europe.     Charles  VI  pro^•ided  for  everv  contingency 
save  one— ambitious  unreadiness  to  observe  a  sacred 
compact  when  observance  meant  the  sacril^ce  of  an 
opportunity  for  the  advancement  of  self-interest 

Ot  all  the  rulers  who  pledged  their  honour,  one 
only,  George  II,  was  true  to  his  bond.  Frederick  of 
P.ussia-surnamed  the  Great  on  account  of  his 
marvellous  achievements  in  wa-,  rather  than  on 
account  of  qualities  whicl;  should  alone  ju^^tify 
the  t.'tlc-promptly  attempted  to  appropriate  Silesia  • 
France,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Spain,  Poland,  Sard.nia 
all  discovered  claims  anc  began  to  swarm  about 
Austria  like  ravening  wolves  about  the  carcase  of 
a  hon.      But  they  found  the    lioness  m  the  person 
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of  Maria  Theresa  prepared  to  dispute  every  inch  of 
ground.  Europe  proclaimed  the  Elector  of  Bavaria 
Emperor,  and  as  Charles  VII  he  donned  the  Imperial 
mantle.  Maria  Theresa,  strong  in  her  own  character, 
strong  with  the  strength  of  a  woman's  weakness, 
appealed  to  her  people  to  save  for  her  son  her  father's 
dominions,  and  her  people  rallied  round  her  to  a  man. 
They  rose  nobly  to  the  occasion,  the  French  who  had 
invaded  Austria  were  driven  out,  and  the  Austrians 
overran  Bavaria.  Frederick  defeated  the  Austrians 
at  Mollwitz,  but  Maria  Theresa  was  undismayed,  and 
the  intervention  of  England  in  Flanders  relieved  the 
pressure  of  the  French  on  her  forces  to  the  south. 
«  It  was  on  behalf  of  Maria  Theresa  that  some  sixteen 
^  thousand  English  troops  were  to  be  despatched  to  the 
Continent. 

Duroure's  Regiment  formed  part  of  the  flower  of  Wolfe  in 
the  English  army  assembled  towards  the  end  of  April,  ^^  ^'"'"" 
1742,  on  Blackhcath  to  be  reviewed  by  George  II. 
Tiie  Prince  of  Waks,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and 
Field-Marshal  the  Earl  of  Stair  were  in  attendance. 
The  spectacle  was  more  brilliant  than  any  England 
had  witnessed  for  a  good  long  time.  There  was,  of 
course,  a  crowd  of  spectators.  A  proud  day  that  for 
Ensign  Wolfe  carrying  the  colours  of  his  regiment. 
His  mother  and  brother  were  present  with  other 
friends,  and  some  hearts  beat  faster  as  the  gaily 
uniformed  stripling  marched  past.  The  regiment 
was  .0  embark  at  Deptlord  lor  Ostend.  It  was  a 
trying  little  voyage.  In  these  days  of  more  or  less 
comfortable,  rapidly  moving  steamers  which  cover 
the  distance  froni  the  Thames  to  the  Belgian  coast 
in  a  few  hours,  there  are  sufficient  terrors  in  contrary 
winds  lor  passengers  who  are  poor  sailors.     Wolfe's 
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boat  was  kept  several  days  at  sea  before  th"  sand 

dunes  came  in  siglit  and  O/tend  could  be  made.     That 

trip  was  certainly  torture  to  Wolfe,  but  whatever  his 

sufferings,  whatever  his  sense  of  loss  of  dignity  from 

sea-sickness,  this  son  of  Mars  faced  Father  Neptune 

in  all  his  moods  with  the  same  indomitable  spirit 

he  presented  to  every  enemy.     In  Belgium,  Duroure's 

men  marched  straight  away  to  Bruges  and    Ghent. 

\\'hat    the    country    hereabouts     lacks    in    physical 

bL^auty  it  more  than  makes  good  in  the  romance  of 

Its  history,  of  its  alternating  struggles   for  freedom 

and  Its  commercial  and  manufacturing  achievements. 

Wolfe's  thoughts  would  be  more  of  Marlborough  and 

his  father  than  of  Charles  the  Bold.  Maximilian  or 

Charles   V:     more  still   of   the   protagonists   in   the 

present  struggle.    Frederick   II   and   Louis   XV   and 

Maria  Theresa,  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine.  Due  de 

Noailles,  and  the  Earl  of  Stair  who  was  in  command 

of  the  British  troops  ;    but  the  appeal  of  the  past  is 

the  animating  force  of  the  mor-t  commonplace  present, 

and  the  present  with  which  Wolfe  was  now  directly 

interested  was  far  from  commonjilace. 

Tlu  reception  of  W(,he  and  Ins  companions  m 
Ghent  where  he  was  quartered,  was  anything  but 
l)leasing.  There  was  no  enthusiasm  for  the  cau.se  of 
Maria  Theresa,  and  tlie  people,  hating  to  be  dragged 
mto  a  dispute  from  which,  whoever  else  might  gain, 
they  would  derive  no  sort  of  benefit,  were  often 
openly  hostile  to  the  British.  English  .soldiers  and 
the  Ghentois  came  to  blows  on  the  smallest  provo- 
cation, and  the  magistrates  threatened  with  whipping, 
lairning  in  the  back  and  expulsion  anyone  who 
should  affront  the  British.  Wolfe,  eager  to  get 
away  to  the  front,  had  to  possess  his  spirit  in  patience. 
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Ready  to  march  at  a  couple  ot  hours'  notice,  he  was 
not  called  upon  to  move  throughout  that  summer  and 
winter.  Nme  months  were  spent  in  Ghent.  Wolfe 
beguiled  himself  with  professional  studies,  which  the 
fortifications  of  the  quaint  old  Belgian  town  assisted  ; 
wiih  t'.ie  flute,  on  which  he  performed  like  another 
ardent  soldier,  Frederick  the  Great  himself  ;  and 
\vith  visits  to  the  grand  new  play-house  which  lu^d 
within  recent  years  been  started  in  the  town.  There 
were  plenty  of  officers  in  the  place,  including  his 
friend,  George  Warde,  so  that  "  we  never  want 
company."  and  he  conversed  "  a  little  with  the  ladies 
who  are  very  civil  and  talk  French."  He  looked 
forward  soon  to  seeing  his  brother  Edward  in  Flanders, 
and  "  in  all  probability,"  he  said,  "  before  next  year 
is  over  we  may  know  something  of  our  trade." 
Edward  Wolfe  apparently  reached  Ghent  in  the  first 
weeks  of  1743.  He  was  lucky  in  being  able  to  join 
his  brother's  ref^imcnt.  His  ambition  was  strictly 
fraternal.  He  w  ished  to  follow  in  James's  footsteps, 
hut  his  constitution  was  even  more  delicate  than  his 
brother's  and  the  spirit  was  martial  beyond  the 
cai)abilities  of  the  body. 

In  February  a  move  was  at  last  made  from  Ghent.  Adjutant 
On  the  way  to  Germany—"  at  St.  Tron  in  the  Bishop-  ^^  sixteen, 
nc  of  Liege  " — Wolfe  wrote  home  that  they  had  had 
bad  weather  on  the  march,  that  his  strength  was  not 
so  great  as  he  imagined — "  I  never  come  into  quarters 
without  aching  hips  and  knees  " — that  the  road 
ahead  was  trying  and  that  he  intended  to  hire  a  horse. 
He  would  march  on  foot  one  day  and  nde  tli''  next — 
sharing  the  horse  probably  with  Edward.  Never- 
theless, he  said,  "  I'm  in  the  greatest  spirits  in  the 

world. 
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Useful  as  French  was.  Edward  said  he  would  once 
have  gone  without  his  dinner  -1  he  had  not  been  able 
to  ask  for  it  in  Latin.     On  the  9th  June  the  British- 
Hanoverian    forces    arrived    at   an    awkward    bend 
oi    the  Main,  near  Ascliaffenburg,  and  were  joined 
by  an  Austrian  force  under  the  Duke  d'Arcnberg. 
There  were  repeated  alarms  that  the  Due  de  Xoailles, 
who  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  with  60,000 
men.  was  about  to  attack.     Edward  was  actually  in 
a  skirmish  and  received  his  baptism  of  lire  on  the  night 
of  the  20th.     James  was  called  upon  to  face  another 
ordeal.     He  was  given  the  position  of  adjutant.    How 
It  hapi)ened  that  this  boy  of  sixteen  was  entrusted 
with  so  important  a  pobt  is  not  clear.     On  the  21st 
June  he  wrote  from  Aschaffenburg  that  King  George 
had  joined  the  army,  and  they  would  soon  know  what 
they  were  going  to  do.     The  situation  was  critical 
Tiie  King  found  the  forces  under  the  Earl  of  Stair 
in  something  very  like  a  trap,  fion  which  they  could 
hupe  to  escape  only  witli  heavy      ;s,  if  thuy  e-^aped 
at  all.     They  could  not  go  forward  ;    to  stay  where 
they  were  meant  that  tlieir  supplies  were  cut  ol^"  and 
the  French  from  across  the  river  could  make  so  many 
targets  of  them  ;  in  retreat  lay  the  one  slender  chance 
and  that  only  if  it  could  be  accomplished  before  the 
enemy    were    alive    to    the    movement.     The    King 
orderi'd  the  retreat.     Such  was  the  desperate  plight 
m  which  incom])etencc  had  involved  the  British  and 
their  allies  at  the  lime  when  Wolfe  was  to  fight  his 
first  grim   battle.     And  the  duties  of  an  adjutant, 
in    any    case    severe,    but    more    severe    in    these 
circumstances  than  usual,  devolved  on  him. 

Silently  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  June  the  allies 
began  to  retrace  their  steps  in  the  direction  of  Hanau. 
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The  iiioveniL-nt   was  observed  by  de  Xoailles,   who 

instantly  sent  a  strong  force  across  the  liver  to  cut 

them  up  or  secure  their  surrender.     Happily  British 

commanders  are  noi  alone  m  their  mistakes.     The 

Due  de  Grammont,  who  was  entrusted  \>iwi  this  vital 

manoeuvre,  instead  of  waiting  for  the  retreating  army 

at  a  detile,  advanced  to  meet  it  on  equal  terms,  and 

actually  exposed   his   m.en   to   the   fire  of  his   own 

batteries  across  the  river.     The  battle  o^  Dettingen 

has    been    variously    described.     Military    raithority 

tells   us   that   the   honour   which    the   generals   had 

compromised  was  saved  once  again  by  "  the  tine  old 

quality  of  British  doggedness,"  ^  and   endorses   the 

contemptuous  description  of  George   II — for  which 

Thackeray  seems  mainly  responsible  ^ — standing  in 

front  of  his  troops  "  in  the  preposterous  position  of 

a  fencing-master."     George  II  has  to  bear  the  burden 

of  many  failings,  but  prejudice  seems  a  little  hard  on 

Ins   doings   at    Dettingen.     His   courage   was   never 

';''.'^stioned,  and  at  Dettingen  he  was  only  doing  his 

best,  and  a  fine  best  it  was,  to  get  the  army  out  of  the 

hole  which  others  had  made  for  it.     James  Wolfe's 

long  letter  to  his  father  written  from  Hochst,  on  the 

4th  July,  is  so  interesting  from  both  the  military  and 

the  personal  point  of  view,  written  as  it  was  by  a  boy, 

that  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  it  at  some  length. 

After  explaining  that  the  fatigues  ol  the  day  put  him 

very  much  "  out  of  order,"  Wolfe  says — 

"  The  army  was  drawn  out  this  day  sc'nnight  between  a  wood    Wolfe 's 
and  the  river   Main,  near  a  little  village,  called  Dettingen,  m    description. 
five  lines — two  of  foot  and  three  of  horse.     The  cannon  on 
Loth  sides  began  to  play  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  we  were  exposed  to  the  tires  of  theirs  (said  to  be  above 


1  Col.  C.  B.  Bracken^ 
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fifty  pieces)  for  near  three  hours,  a  great  part  of  wliich  Hanked 
us  terribly  from  the  other  side  the  water.  The  Frencli  were 
all  the  while  drawn  up  in  sifjht  of  us  on  this  side.  About 
t\\._.ve  o'clock  we  marched  towards  them  ;  they  advanced 
likewise,  and,  as  near  as  I  can  guess,  the  figlit  began  about 
°"^-  The  Gnis  d'Armcs,  or  Mou^qmtaircs  Gris.  attacked 
the  first  line,  composed  of  nine  regiments  of  English  foot, 
and  four  or  live  of  .\ustrians,  and  some  Hanoverians  They 
bro!-e  through  the  Scotch  Fusileers,  who  they  began  the  attack 
upon  ;  but  before  they  got  to  the  second  line,  out  of  two 
hundred  there  were  not  forty  living,  so  they  wheeled  and 
came  between  the  first  and  second  line  {except  an  officer 
with  a  standard,  and  four  or  five  men,  wiio  broke  through  the 
second  line  and  were  taken  by  some  of  Hawley's  regiment 
of  Dragoons),  and  about  twenty  of  them  escaped  to  their 
army,  riding  through  an  interval  that  was  made  for  our  Horse 
to  advance.  These  unhappy  men  were  of  the  first  families 
in  France.  Nothing,  I  believe,  could  be  more  rash  than  their 
undertaking." 

Wolio  then  briefly  describes  the  second  attack  on 
tlie  left  by  Ihe  Horse,  and  enlarges  on  the  tlurd  and 
last  attack  by  the  Foot— 

"We  advanced  towards  one  another  ;  our  men  in  uigh  spirits 
and  very  impatient  for  fighting,  being  elated  with  beating 
the  French  Horse,  p.nrt  of  which  ailvanced  towards  us  ;  while 
the  rest  attacked  our  Horse,  but  were  soon  driven  back' by  the 
great  lire  we  gave  them.  Tlie  Major  and  1  (for  we  had  neither 
Colonel  nor  Lieulenant-Colonel),  before  they  came  near 
were  employed  in  begging  and  ordering  the  iiien  not  to  tire 
at  too  great  a  distan(  e,  but  to  keep  it  till  the  enemy  should 
come  near  us  ;  but  to  little  purpose.  The  whole  lired  when 
they  thought  they  could  reach  them,  which  had  like  to  have 
ruined  us.  We  <lid  very  little  execution  with  it.  So  soon 
as  the  I-rench  saw  we  presented  they  all  fell  down,  and  when 
we  had  lired  they  got  up,  and  marched  close  to  us  in  tolerable 
good  order,  and  gave  us  a  brisk  fire,  which  put  us  into  some 
disorder  and  made  us  give  way  a  little,  partuul.irlv  ours  and 
two  or  three  more  regiments,  who  were  in  the  hottest  of  it 
However,  we  soon  rallied  again,  and  attacked  them  with 
great  fury,  which  gained  us  a  complete  victory,  and  forced 
the  enemy  to  retire  in  great  haste.  'Twas  luck  that  we  did 
give  way  a  little,  for  our  men  were  loading  all  the  while  and 
It  gave  room  for  an  .\ustrian  regiment  to  move  into  an 
interval,  rather  too  little  before,  who  charged  the  enemy  with 
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great  bravery  and  resolution.  So  soon  as  the  Frencli  re- 
treated, the  Hne  halted,  and  we  got  the  sad  news  of  the  death 
of  as  good  and  brave  a  man  as  any  amongst  us,  General 
riayton.  who  was  killed  by  a  musquet  ball  in  the  last  attack. 
His  death  gave  us  all  sorrow,  so  great  was  the  o^  iuion  we  had 
of  him,  and  was  the  hindrance  of  anything  further  being  done 
that  day.  He  had,  'tis  said,  orders  for  pursucing  the  enemy, 
and  if  we  had  followed  them,  as  was  expected,  it  is  the  opinion 
of  most  people,  that  of  27,000  men  they  brought  over  the 
Main,  they  would  not  have  repassed  with  half  that  number. 
\  great  number  of  their  ofificers  and  men  were  taken  prisoners. 
Their  loss  is  computed  to  be  between  six  and  seven  thousand 
men,  and  ours  three  thousand. 

"  His  Majesty  was  in  the  midst  of  the  fight  ;  and  the  Duke 
behaved  as  bravely  as  a  man  could  do.  He  had  a  musquet- 
shot  through  the  calf  of  his  leg.  I  had  several  times  the 
honour  of  speaking  with  him  just  as  the  battle  began,  and 
was  often  .ifraid  of  his  being  dash'd  to  j>ieces  by  the  cannon- 
balls.  He  gave  his  orders  with  a  great  deal  of  calmness,  and 
seemed  quite  unconcerned.  The  soldiers  were  in  high  delight 
to  liave  him  so  near  them.  I  sometimes  thought  I  had  lost 
poor  Ned,  when  I  saw  arms,  legs,  and  heads  beat  off  close  by 
liim.  He  is  called  '  The  Old  Soldier.'  and  very  deservt dlv. 
A  horse  I  rid  of  the  Colonel's,  at  the  first  attack  was  shot  in 
one  of  his  hinder  legs,  and  threw  me  ;  so  I  was  obliged  to 
do  the  duty  of  an  adjutant  all  that  and  the  next  day  on  foot, 
in  a  pair  of  heavy  boots.  I  lost  with  the  horse,  furniture  and 
pi>tols  which  cost  me  ten  ducats  ;  but  three  days  after  the 
battle,  got  the  horse  again,  with  the  ball  in  him,— and  he  is 
nr,u  :,!„„    t  V  HI  again,— but  without  furniture  and  pistols." 

Dcitingcn  had  its  effect  on  the  fortunes  both  of 
the  war  and  of  James  Wolfe.  The  Frencli.  pressed 
<  isewhere  by  Prince  Charles,  withdrew  to  their  o.vn 
frontier  ;  the  allies,  after  their  retreat  to  Hanau,  made 
Worms  th  ir  headquarters,  and  were  neither  molested 
nor  in  a  mood  to  attempt  to  follow  up  tlicir  advantage. 
As  for  Wolfe,  his  services  were  recognized  nut  only  by 
his  rlncial  aj)pointment  as  adjutant  but  within  a  week 
or  two  by  promotion  to  a  lieutenancy.  England 
rejoiced  inordinat.ly  over  the  victory;  Handel 
comjTosed  his  finest  Te  Deum,  and  George  II  was  a 
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popular  hero  when  he  returned  to  London.  The 
campaign  of  1743  was  over,  and  Wolfe  went  into 
winter  quarters  with  his  regiment  at  Ostcnd.  He 
\\  f'uld  have  liked  to  take  a  trip  home,  but  was  refused 
permission,  though  it  was  granted  to  Edward.  James 
was  clearly  a  marked  man.  His  presence  with  the 
troops  was  indispensable,  and  in  the  following  June 
he  was  advanced  a  step  further.  He  became  captain 
in  Barren's  R^-giment,  and  curiously  enough  the 
promotion  and  transfer,  whilst  an  official  mark  of  his 
worth,  kept  him  for  the  rest  of  his  stay  in  Belgium 
from  further  participation  in  serious  fighting.  In 
the  spring  of  1744  Marshal  Saxe,  in  command  of  the 
French,  ojiened  the  campaign  with  a  powerful  army 
which  scared  the  Dutch  into  surrendering  Yprcs,  and 
was  soon  overrunning  half  Belgium.  Wolfe,  under 
General  Wade's  command,  was  on  the  banks  of  th(^ 
Scheldt,  where  the  allies  awaited  attack,  but  Prince 
Charles  with  6O.OOC1  Austrians,  crossed  the  Rhine  and 
half  the  French  forces  were  precij)itately  withdrawn 
to  protect  France  itself  from  invasion. 

October  came,  and  \\'olfe  was  again  taking  up 
winter  quarters  in  Ghent,  when  a  heavy  sorrow  came 
to  liim  and  to  his  family.  His  brother  Edward, 
much  loved  and  affectionately  known  as  tlic  Old 
Soldier— he  was  not  seventeen,— was  taken  ill  and  died. 
James,  near  at  hand  but  not  understanding  that  tiic 
illness  might  terminate  fatally,  was  not  with  him  at 
the  last,  and  the  thought  of  the  lad  dying  with  no 
special  friend,  save  his  faithful  servant,  to  watch  over 
him,  was  a  bitter  one  to  his  brother  for  many  a  day. 
James  put  his  feelings  into  a  letter  to  his  mother, 
full  of  manly  grief  and  of  the  philosophy  which 
iisually  comes  of  a  much  more  intimate  experience  of 
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the  world.     It  hardly  strikes  one  as  characteristic 

of  se\-enteen  years  of  age.     \\'ere  there  ever  two  more 

jirecocious  warriors  th.an  James  and  Edward  Wolfe  ? 

The   letter   is   dated   "Ghent,   29th    Oc'jber,    1744 

O.b."— 

"  Poor  Ntd  wanted  nothing  but  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
his  dearest  friends  to  leave  the  world  with  the  greatest 
tranqiiilhtv.  He  often  called  on  us.  It  gives  me  many 
imeasv  hou- 1  when  I  reflect  on  the  possibility  tliere  was  of 
my  being  with  him  some  time  before  he  died.  God  knows  it 
was  being  too  exact,  and  not  apprehending  the  danger  the 
poor  fellow  was  in  ;  and  even  that  would  not  have  hindered  it 
had  I  received  the  physician's  tirst  letter.  I  know  you  won't 
be  able  to  read  this  paragraph  without  shedding  tears,  as 
I  do  WTiting  it  ;  but  there  is  a  satisfaction  even  in  giving  way 
to  grief  now  and  then.  'Tis  what  we  owe  the  memory  of 
a  dear  friend. 

"  He  was  an  honest  and  a  good  lad,  had  lived  very  well, 
and  always  discharp,  d  his  duty  with  the  cheerfulness  becom- 
ing a  gocid  officer.  He  lived  and  died  as  a  son  of  you  two 
should,  which,  I  think,  is  saying  all  I  can.  I  have  the  melan- 
cholv  satisfaction  to  fnni  him  regretted  by  his  friends  and 
acquaintances.  His  Colonel  is  particularly  concerned  for 
him,  and  desired  I  would  assure  you  of  it.  There  was  in  him 
the  prospect  (when  ripen'  d  with  experience)  of  good  under- 
stonding  and  judgement  and  an  excellent  soldier.  You'll 
excuse  my  dwelling  so  long  on  this  cruel  subject,  but  in  relating 
this  to  you,  vanity  and  partiality  are  banuhed.  A  strong 
desire  to  do  justice  to  his  memory  occasions  it. 

"There  w.as  no  part  of  his  life  that  makes  him  dearer  tome 
than  that  where  vou  have  ofti'u  mentioned — he  pined  after  me. 
It  often  makes  m'e  angry  that  any  hour  of  my  life  should  pass 
without  thinking  of  him  ;  and  when  I  do  think  of  him,  that 
though  all  the  reasons  I  have  to  lament  his  loss  are  now  as 
forcible  as  at  the  moment  of  his  departure,  I  don't  tind  my 
heart  swell  with  the  same  sorrow  as  it  did  at  that  time. 
Nature  is  ever  too  good  in  blotting  out  the  violence  of  attliction. 
For  all  tempers  (as  mine  is)  too  much  given  to  mirth,  it  is 
often  necessary  to  revive  grief  in  one's  memory." 

JaiueD  Wulte  was  indeed  too  completely  absorbed   ^745— tht 
in  his  profession  to  admit  of  sorrow  having  more  tlian  ^i^^^nace. 
a    momentarily     recurrent    sway     wlmi     thf    fust 
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poignancy  was  over.      He  had  already  grasped  the 
fact  that  British  poverty  in  soldierlv  attaiiiment  was 
his  opportunity  ;   preferment  came  to  him.  contrary 
to  the  usual  practice,  as  the  reward  of  merit,  and  he 
was  prepared  to  take  any  post  which  might  he  denied 
to    nepotism,    wealth,    or    social    influence.     Whilst 
V\  <  >Ui-  111  1 744-5  u  as  busy  in  the  cause  of  self-efficiency 
France,  against  whom  that  efficiency  was  one  day  to 
be  used  with  crushing  effect,  was  employing  every 
weapon  at  command  to  paralvse  the  aim  of  England 
From  the  time  when  Louis  XIV  pledged  his  word  to 
James  II  on  his  death-bed  to  assist  hi,-  son  to  the 
British  throne,— a  pledge  explained  away  on  the  verv 
morrow   when   its   consequences   were   realised— th^ 
French  had  always  the  Stuart  card  to  play.     la  1744 
Louis  XV  encouraged  Charles  Edward  to  attempt 
the   invasion   of   England.     In    1745   the   Pretender 
managed  to  do  on  the  Scottish  coast  what  he  ha.l 
filled  to  do  on  the  English.     It  was  a  black  year  for 
England.     The  Duke  of  Cumberland  had  succeeded 
to  the  command  of  the  allies  m  Flanders,  had  been 
badly  beaten  by  Marshal  Saxe  at  Fontenoy  on  11th 
May,  and  had  been  unable  to  stay  the  advance  of  the 
v-ictonous  French  at  any  point.     Wolfe's  old  regiment 
(Uuroure  s)  was  among  th.ose  that  suffered  most  at 
l^ontenoy  ;   his  own,  of  uhich  he  was  made  brigade- 
major  on  June   12th,  was  not  present  ;    he  was  at 
Le.ssines  when  Ghent  Mas  taken  by  the  French  ;   and 
a  couple  of  months  later  he  and  the  rest  of  the  British 
forces   wore  recalled   to  England   to  deal   v.ah   the 
rTctrnder. 


CHAPTER    III 

FALKIRK,    CrLLODEX,    AND    LAFFEI.DT 

Whex  Wolfe  landed  in  England  after  an  absence  of  France  and 

tliree  and  a  half  years  he  found  the  country  already  the  Stuarts. 

in  a  state  of  rapidly  growing  alarm  at  the  news  from 

Scotland.     Men  had  not  forgotten  the  misery  which 

the  rising  in    15  had  occasioned  on  both  sides  of  the 

Tweed,  and  the  movements  of  the  Young  Pretender, 

as   Charles   Edward   was   called,    soo;     showed    the 

necessity   for   energetic   measures.     They   were    not 

forthcoming.     The  Government  and  the  nation  had 

been  taken  completely  by  surprise.     They  seem  to 

have  thought  that  the  abortive  effort  of  the  previous 

year,  when  a  French  fleet  intended  for  the  invasion 

of  England  m  Stuart  as  well  as  Bourbon  interests, 

was  stopped  by  Sir  John  Xorris.  and  scattered  by  a 

storm,  had  disposed  of  the  j^eril  of  invasion.     As  a 

fact  Louis  XV  in  1745  did  refuse  to  grant  Charles 

Frlward's  request  that  a  new  expedition  should  Ije 

lititil  out.     The  Prince,  however,  was  determined  to 

strike  a  blow  on  his  father's  behalf,  and  told  King 

!-.niis  that  lie  would  make  the  attempt  even  though 

he  had  to  go  with  a  solitary  footman. 

Towards  the  end  of  July  he  landed  at  Arisaig,  in  charles 
Moidart,  at  the  south-west  corner  of  Invorness-shire.   Edward  in 
with  seven  followers,  "  The  Seven  Men  of  Mcidart."  Scotland. 
His  presence   in  Scotland   was  not   known   to  the 
Government  for  nearly  three  weeks.     On  the   19th 
August  he  raised  his  red  and  white-silk  standard  at 
Glcnfmnan.  ^     Supporters  ralhed  round  him  apace  ; 

'  1'.  Hume  Brown  :    .1  Short  History  of  Scotland,  p.  539. 
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the  character  of  the  adventure  fired  the  Highland 
magmatzon  and  Sir  John  Cope  had  only  a  smafl  orce 
at  Edinburgh  u.th  which  to  elmllenge  him.     If  the 
French  had  backed  up  Charles  Edward  In  Julv     745 
t'lnl?;  T7  -^'"'Pf '^  ''  ^'''^  ^''"^  •"  174i  and  con: 
r'tth'     ri  ''T  T""^'^  '''''  ^^-'^^  he  was  as 
a  second  S  uart  rcst<,rat,on  might  have  been  slender 
The  French  marshal,  Belleisle,   while  a  prisoner  m 

s'  u  hons  of  the  French  army  to  conquer  England  "  i 

"e'STv^V"  the  5th  Septembl-,  1745'w:ote: 

Lngland   Wade  says  (and  I  beheve),  is  for  the  first 

nd  theT  '  r"r"^"  ^^"  "^"^^^^  ^^e  6,000  Dut 
Spaniards  will  be  here  first,  you  know  our  fate  "•^ 
Cope  mstead  of  trying  to  bar  the  Trctenders  wav 
sou  h,  and  not  feeling  himself  strong  eno^"gh  to  ro' 
coed  agamst  him,  adopted  the  extrfordinf  y  cou  so 
of  marching  to  Inverness.     If  he  had  been  a  tnX 

u  srd  h!  ;Tt;'"^ "°"  '''^'^^'y  ^^-'-^  *^-  ■  -'- 

open.     B>   the  time  Cope  got  back  Prince  Charles 

Palace  o  Holyrood,  and  was  ready  to  meet  (he  English 
orce  not  merely  with  vastly  superior  numbers'  , 
with  the  sympathies,  tacit  or  avowed,  of  the  l^rL'e 
proportion  of  the  Scottish  people.     At  At    onntn 
-the  21st  September  CopeV  alnn-  was  .l  ^ 
the  dawn  broke-It  was  Charles  Edward's    avounte 
method  of  attack-and  in  ten  minutes  it  had  cea.  .1 
to  exist.     For  a  month  the  Pnnce  unmolested  hold 

Coxe.  Mfmotrs  o,    Lord  lValf,ole.  p.  284. 
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royal  Court  at  Hol_\Tood  ;  it  was  precious  time  wasted 
from  his  point  of  View.  Then  he  decided  to  try  his 
fortunes  in  England. 

WoUc  comes  upon  the  scene  about  this  time.     He  With  Wade 
was  with  General  Wade,  who  had  ten  thousand  m.n  ^^ewcrstle. 
at  Newcastle.     Wolfe's  fatlier,   now  Major-General, 
who  was  so  far  worn  with  his  services,  especially  in  the 
West  Indies,  that  he  was  more  fit  lor  the  hreside  than 
the  field,  was  there  also.     As  usual,  Wolfe  was  called 
upon  to  discharge  duties  beyond  his  official  station. 
Judging  from  an  order  dated  the  2nd  November, 
1745.  that  £930  v/as  to  be  paid  to  him  "  for  allowance 
of  93  baggage  horses  to  the  seven  battalions  lately 
come  from  Flanders,"  he  was  acting  Dcputy-Quarter- 
master-General.     A  letter  to  his  mother,   in  which 
he  seeks  to  remove  her  fears  f^>r  his  father's  safety, 
is  cliiefiy  interesting  for  tlic  hint  it  affords  of  the  views 
held  as  to  the  rebel  forces.     She  need  not  be  concerned 
lie  wrot(  .  "  for  'tis  the  opinion  of  most  men  that  these 
rebels  won't  stand  against  the  Kmg's  troops."     The 
annihilation  of  Cope's  little  force,  mainly  if  not  wholly 
compo';ed  of  men  who  had  never  seen  service,  did  not 
w':>igh  seriously  with  the  vutirans  of  Dettingen  and 
Fontenoy.     They  who  had  learned  their  "  trade  "  in 
conflict  with  Noailles'  and  Saxe's  trained  and  seasoned 
battalions  would  know  how  to  dispose  of  a  horde  of 
wild  Highlanders. 

Wade  heard  that  the  Prince  was  near  Carlisle.  The 
He  tried  to  get  across  country  to  intercept  him.  Bad  '°^^*^"" 
weather  and  boggy  land  baffled  iiis  efforts.  He 
moved  ten  miles  in  fifteen  hours.  On  the  second  day 
news  came  tliat  Carlisle  had  surrendered,  and  Wade 
returned  to  Newca'^tle.  The  rebels  continued  their 
southern  march  light-heartedly.     What  a  march  that 
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capital.  London  wondered  what  was  gomg  to 
happen,   and  trembled.     How  one  can   picture   the 

at  their  head,  and  breaking  the  monotony  of  the 
march  with  skirl  of  bagpipe  and  snatch  of  Highlaml 
song  or  some  old  Jacobite  refrain  such  as- 

"Then  look  for  no  peace 

For  the  war  will  never  cease 

Till  the  lung  shall  enjoy  his  own  again.' 

have  ^l  '^'"  ^'^"'"'^  '^''''  '"'"^  ^"ddenlv  to 
by    ack  of  'r  ""'7  '■    ''  '^'^  ''■'''  disheartened 
Muarts.     They  decided  that  they  must  turn  back 
Tl.e  Prince  protested  vigorously  and  the  mm  rent  the 

c  e;k    f™ %"'  "''^^"r^^"- '  "  ^'^y  had  suff^rld  a 
cJicck    from   superior   forces    there   might    be   some 

R'ason  for  retreat,  but  to  retreat  witliout  strlkinTa 

b  ow  was  sheer  humiliation.      The  Prince  woul    L've 

effect,  If  he  had  known  that  Lo^.is  XV.'impre  sed  by 
his  progress,  was  assembling  troops  at  Ca'  'and 
Boulogne  to  assist  him.  But  tlie  protests  of  Prince 
and  clansmen  alike  were  .am  :    the  officers   nsi  ted 

the  Prince  the  most  dejected  member  of  his  armv  ' 
Dack  again  through  the  northern  counties,  ;,     "  g 
and  destroying  with  all  the  ruthless  disregard  wh    h 
^u.   Low  under  associated    with   the    very  nam     n 
Hignlander.     \\hatever  sympathy  there  ma     In  e 
been  for  the  Stuart  cause  when  the  Pretender   vent 
south  was  dissipated  by  ins  followers    >      le  urn 


'  Mackintosh  :    Story  of  the  Nations: 
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Back  in  Scotland,  the  Prince  visited  Glasgow,  Falkirk, 
which  was  then  already  enjoying  the  prosperity  that  17th  Jan. 
came  to  it  from  the  Act  of  Union  ;  he  requisitioned  ^^^  ' 
supplies  of  boots  and  clothes  which  his  men  sadly 
needed,  and  then  made  for  Stirling.  Wade  was 
superseded  in  his  command  by  Hawley — "  Hangman" 
Hawley,  as  he  was  called.  Hawley.  who  had  moved 
up  to  Edinburgh,  went  to  the  relief  uf  Stirling,  and 
the  armies  met  at  Falkirk,  where  Hawley  u'as  nearly 
surprised.  It  was  the  morning  of  the  17th  January  ; 
a  bleak  sleet-laden  wind  blt-w  full  in  the  faces  of  the 
King's  troops  ;  the  men  wore  half  frozen,  and  the 
wet  which  found  its  way  to  their  very  skins  found  its 
way  also  to  their  ammunition.  The  conditions  were 
all  against  the  King's  men,  and  Wolfe,  frail  in  con- 
stitution, must  have  suffered  keenly  from  the  expo- 
sure. But  there  was  little  time  to  think  of  personal 
discomforts.  Wolfe  and  his  comrades  were  to  undergo 
a  new  experience.  Hawley  began  the  light  by  a 
ca\'alry  charge  ;  the  Highlanders  reserved  their  fire 
and  met  the  charge  by  a  point-blank  volley,  which 
threw  the  horses  and  men  who  were  not  killed  on  the 
sput,  into  hopeless  disorder.  Remnants  came  back 
to  scatter  confusion  in  their  own  lines,  and  a  iVw 
returmed  t(;  charge  again.  Whilst  the  pitiless  sleet 
nearly  blinded  the  waiting  infantry,  the  Highlanders 
I ii-hed  upon  them  with  a  fury  and  a  yell  such  as 
no  soldier  in  llie  Continental  wars  had  known. 
They  bore  down  the  first  line  and  a{)parently  were 
only  checked  by  the  men  with  whom  Wolfe  was 
lighting.  To  this  day  no  one  knows  precisely  what 
happened.  Chaos  reigned,  and  was  not  reheved  till 
botli  armies  took  to  their  heels,  or  something  very 
like     It.     The     Highlanders     bulled,     and     Hawley 
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abandoned  his  camp  and  his  giins,  falling  back  on 
Edinburgh. 

^^  Wolfe   makes   light    of   the   encounter ;     he   said 
"  'nvas  not  a  battle  as  neither  side  would  tight,"  and 
he  anticipated  that  it  would  be  "  told  in  a  much  worse 
light  than  it  really  is  " ;   he  attributed  the  loss  of  the 
guns  to  the  drivers  who  ran  off  with  the  horses— a 
version  which  is  at  variance  with  the  accusation  of 
misconduct  brought  against  an  officer  who  committed 
suicide    rather    than    fac      .'ourt-martial.     Anyway 
the  result  of  the  light  was  sufficiently  inconclusive 
to  give  the  Jacobites,  as  one  chronicler  put  it,  "a 
handle  to  vaunt."     Some  students  of  the  battle  are 
strong  in  their  censure  of  Charles  Edward  and  his 
officers   because   they   did   not   foUow   Hawley   and 
destroy  him  as  completely  as  they  destroyed  Cope, 
the  truth  probably  being  that  they  did  not  because 
they  could  not.     Hawley  attributed  the  reverse  or 
whatever  it  was  to  the  misleading  accounts  of  the 
numbers  and  discipline  of  the  enemy  supphed  by  the 
Intelligence  Department  in  Edinburgh  :    "  You  see 
and  I  feel  the  effect  of  it.     I  never  saw  troops  fire  in 
platoons  more   regularly,   make   their   motions   and 
evolutions  quicker,  or  attack  with  more  bravery  or 
HI  better  order  than  those  Highlanders  did  at  the 
battle  of  Falkirk.     And  these  arc  the  very  men  that 
you  represented  as  a  parcel  of  raw  and  undisciplined 
vagabonds.     No  Jacobite  could  have  done  more  hurt 
to  the  King's  faithful  friends,  or  done  more  service  to 
his  inveterate  enemies."  i 


>  Quoted  by  A  C.  Ewald  (  /.,/,'  and  Tunc,  of  Prince  CharU, 
hduutd  btuurt)  from  a  pamphlet  among  the  Scottish  State 
papers. 
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History  does  not  accord  a  hig'i  place 
generals  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  but  \vc  know 
that  Wolfe  held  his  abilities  in  considerable  esljem — 
an  esteem  which  would  hardly  have  survived  his  later 
campaigns — and  it  is  quite  certain  that  new  coniidence 
was  ins})ired  in  the  British  ranks  when  the  Duke  with 
reinforcements  reached  Edinburgh  in  hot  haste  to 
take  over  the  command.  Edinburgh  received  him 
with  e\-ery  possible  demonstration  of  joy,  and  he 
proceeded  to  deal  with  the  situation  in  a  spirit  which 
hitherto  had  been  lacking.  Falkirk  convinced  the 
sceptical  and  confirmed  the  pessimistic  that  the  rising 
was  no  mere  holiday  adventure.  The  Prince  after 
Falkirk  resumed  his  attentions  to  Stirling,  but  with 
the  coming  of  the  Duke  he  retired  to  the  north  and 
took  uj;  his  head-quarters  at  Inverness.  The  Duke 
endeavoured  to  follow  him  up,  but  with  all  the  energ>' 
possible  thrown  into  the  jnirsuit,  physical  difficulties 
augmented  by  meteorological,  could  only  be  overcome 
by  patience.  It  was  decided  to  go  into  quarters  at 
Aberdeen  till  the  weather  improved  and  to  utihse 
the  interval  in  preparing  the  King's  forces  for  the 
decisive  encounter,  more  particularly  by  exercises 
which  might  fit  them  the  better  to  meet  the  peculiar 
tactics  of  the  Highlanders.  It  was  an  interval  which 
was  not  favourable  to  the  Jacobites.  Their  provisions 
ran  short,  and  there  was  much  suffering  and 
discontent. 

In  the  second  week  of  April  the  British  were  on  the  The 
move  across  country.  The  Prince  with  a  force 
variously  estimated  at  eight  or  nine  thousand,  took 
up  his  position  on  Drummossie — or  Culloden-moor, 
with  Culloden  House  on  his  left ;  it  was  the  15th,  the 
Duke's  birthday,  and  the  hungry  Highlanders  were 


eve  of 
Culloden. 
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informed  thai  the  t\-cnt  was  being  celebrated  with 
feasting  and  rewh'v.  Here  was  another  opportunity 
for  a  surprise.  A  night  march  and  an  attack  in  the 
early  mornmg  before  the  effects  of  the  day's  indulgence 
hpd  worn  oil  might  add  Culloden  to  Charles  Edward's 
victories,  provide  his  men  with  food,  and  bring  hnn 
one  step  neaier  the  British  throne.  Fortune  did  not 
favour  him  this  time  ;  morning  broke  before  liis  army 
gut  in  touch  with  the  British  outposts,  and  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  retreat.  Wolfe  thought  the  failure 
was  due  to  "  some  unforeseen  accident,  together  with 
a  great  deal  of  superstition."  A  few  hours  later  and 
the  English,  ten  thousand  strong,  in  three  lines 
battle-arrayed,  confronted  the  Stuart  forces  on  the 
moor.  Wolfe  was  on  the  left  of  the  first  line.  Before 
the  battle  began  t'^  ■  Duke  addressed  his  men,  remind- 
ing them  of  what  depended  on  their  success,  bidding 
them  forget  Prestonj)ans  and  Falkirk,  and  warning 
them  that  no  quarter  would  be  given  by  the  High- 
landers— "  a  statement  which,  though  quite  justihed 
by  the  traditional  practice  of  the  Highlanders,  was," 
says  Mr.  Bradley,  "  untrue  so  far  as  this  particular 
campaign  had  gune."i  It  is  a  question  whether 
before  Culloden  orders  were  or  were  not  issued  by 
Lord  George  ]\Iurray,  who  was  in  command  of  the 
Prince's  army,  that  no  quarter  was  to  be  given  to  the 
Elector's  troops  "  on  any  account  whatever." 
Mr.  Andrew  Lang  says  Lord  George's  general  orders, 
of  which  two  copies  are  in  possession  of  the  Duke  of 
Athole.  do  not  ccntain  the  words.  -  That  there  was 
a   belief   in   the   genuineness  of   the   "  no-quarter  " 


»  Wolfe,  p.  42. 

•  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  iv,  p.  517. 
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orders  is  undoubted,  and  that  belief  illustrates  the 
character  of  the  fight.  It  meant  that  one  army  or 
the  other  was,  for  all  practical  purposes,  to  be 
annihilated. 

The  battle  opened  with  an  artillery  duel,  in  which 
the  English  had  much  the  best  of  it.  Lord  George 
Murray  hoped  that  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  might 
hurl  his  men  at  the  Highlanders  after  the  manner  of 
Hawley,  but  the  Duke  had  quite  other  views.  His 
guns  played  on  the  clansmen  with  precision,  driving 
them  to  desperation  and  placing  them  beyond  the 
control  of  their  ofl';  ers.  When  at  last  they  could 
stand  it  no  longer,  the  Macintoshes  set  the  example 
by  a  rush  upon  the  English  front  line  of  Foot,  which, 
says  Wolfe  in  a  letter  to  his  Uncle  Walter,  "  they  did 
with  more  fury  than  prudence,  throwing  down  their 
firearms  and  advancing  with  drawn  swords."  By 
reserving  their  fire  the  English  did  deadly  musketry 
work,  but  nothing  cou'd  wholly  withstand  the  mad 
onslaught.  The  Highlanders  broke  down  the  centre 
of  the  first  English  line,  and  of  Wolfe's  regiment  120 
officers  and  men  were  killed  and  wounded.  But 
Wolfe  had  the  remnant  well  in  hand,  the  second  line 
stood  firm  and  when  Cumberland's  cavalry  began  to 
move  the  Highlanders  lost  their  nerve.  They  were 
cut  down  as  tliey  attempted  to  get  away,  and  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  from  the  time  the  battle  began 
the  fugitives  who  mana,e:ed  to  escape  the  dragoons 
were  all  that  was  left  of  Charles  Edward's  army.  That 
was  the  end  of  the  Young  Pretender  and  of  the  Jacob- 
ites so  far  as  fighting  went.  The  Prince  after  months 
of  hidmg  and  adventures  *vhich  have  added  to  the 
romance  of  his  name,  found  himself  safe  once  more 
on  the  Continent,  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  set 
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about  the  task  of  (  nishinp;  thr  Hij^lilaiulcrs  wlio  had 
in  any  way  supported  the  St.iart  cause,  b\"  methods 
wliieh  secured  for  him  tli^  title  of  Butdier. 

Wolfe  was  called  upon  to  take  his  shan^  in   the 
unpleasant  Inisiness.     Never  aqain  wimt  the  rlan>inen 
to  he  in  a  position  to  challens^e  the  ripht  of  the  House 
of  Hanover  to  the  British  crown.     The  storv  of  course 
loses  nothing  from  the  fact  th..t  it  is  tojd  i  hie  fly  by 
Stuart  sympathisers.     Before  the  action  of  fumber- 
land  is  condemned  out  of  hand  we  must  remember 
that   this  was  not    the  first  occasion  on  whii  h    die 
Hiphlandeis    had    carried    tire    and    slaUfihto"    into 
inno((nt   homes  in   the  intert^-~t   of  tlii'  Stuart-.,   and 
a  Scotch  historian  has  reminded  us  that  the  barb  irities 
of  Cmnberland's  army  were  no  worse  than  those  of 
most  other  armies  in  similar  eiicunistan'i  s.      It  i.  imt 
(]nife  reasonable  to  jud.t^e   it    by  modern   standards. 
Nor  were  the  English  soldiers  the  sole  offenders.     Tlu^ 
clansmen  in  the  Duke's  army  were  at  least  as  binta! 
in    theii    treatment    of  the   vanquislu  d.  '      H(iwe\ei 
uncongenial     (dnipliance     might     be.     Wolfe     would 
certainly  not  have  been  backward  in  enforcing  the 
orders  of  his  chief.     A  certain  story  told  of  him  and 
th.c  Duke  is  probably  entitkd  to  iim  sort  of  (  ndcnce. 
Wolfe,  it  is  said,  was  with  the   ((imman.ki -in-chief 
alliM'  the  battle  when  they  (  aine  acio-s  ,i  wounded 
Highlander,  whose  glance  of  hatred  the  Duke  resented. 
'  Wolfe,"  said  his  Royal  Highness.  "  shoot  me  that 
Highland    scoundrel    who    dares   to    show    us    such 
insolence."     "  My  commission,"  said  Wolfe.   "  is  .it 
\-oin-    roval    highness's    disposal,    but     I    ne\-er    ■  .ui 
co.iscnt   to  become  an  e\('(iitioiiii  "     The  storv,   it 


'  Macrae  :    Scotland  Since  the  Union,  p.  7.1. 
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strikes  oir',  is  tnld  ikh  to  illu,-,tr,ite  the  Inim.inity  of 
Wolfe  V)  much  as  the  hrutaliiy  ->[  t!n'  Duke. 

Culloclen  was  onu  of  the  battles  that  liaxc  cUrided   An  interval 
the  late  of  countries.     Wolfe  nlayed  his  pan  with  and  fresh 
a  soldierly  distinetion  which  e\er  after  ensured   !or  °'^'^^"- 
lim:  llu'  favour  of  his  <  liief.     It  was  near  the  end  of 
Julv  when  the  Duke  left  Scotland  to  receive  an  ovation 
HI  :.oiidon  and  a  pension  of  (25, ()()()  a  year.     What 
Wolie    did    throughout    thai    .summer    ("an    only    he 
si'.iinised   from  such   uk  id.ntal    alhiMon   as   is  to   he 
iouiid  in  local  quidv  -ho(.ks  and  Smtt's  mtroduction 
to     A\„')  A'.n'.     He  is  said  to  ha\f  (ommanded   th.' 
•  ■oil   of    ln\erMiaid  m  the  gorge  not    lar   Innn    i..„h 
I  "Mioiul.      •■  When    uv    find    the    celehratid    Cnicial 
Wollr   (onimandm,!:;    ni    it."  sa\s   Sir    Wah.i.  "  the 
iniaginafion   is  stroiigl\-   af!,,  ted    hv   the    variety   of 
Inn.     and    evrnt>    win.  h    the    (  ir.  unistance    brings 
simulianeouL,ly     I.,     ih.'     recollection."     Wright    is, 
howev(  r.  of  opinion  that  as  the  fort  was  in  niins  in' 
174(r    tlu-,e   must    he   >nuu'   .onlusion    uilh    W.ilfe's 
later  doings  in  Scotlan.l.  '     Su"  Walt,  r  stair,  tint  th.- 
fort  was  "a  third  time  rejiaiic'  after  tin   ..Min.tion 
of  (ivil  discord,"  an.l  that  would  prohal.lv  be  a  vear 
<'r  t\v..  later.     We  must  tlHrrf..iv  lakr  u].  th.'  thir.i.l 
ot  Wolfe's  career  after  he  litt  S(..tlaii.l  m  th.   u,iitrr 
of  1746  under  ordirs  again  for  Flan.iers,     bdr  the  first 
tune  for  more  than  f..ur  years  he  was  to  ha\e  a  shoi  t 
lioliaay  win.  h  li,>  <p,!it   \vu\\  ln>  t.ither  .in.l  mother 
ill    London.     They   had   shifted    ih.ir   home   to  Old 
Hurhngton  Street.     How  delightful  vnnh\  be  a  glimpse 
ot  this  young  veteran  with  hi^  |.,ireiits  ;  the  won.l.-rof 
friends  who  hardly  knew  whether  to  tn  at  hmi  as  |„,v 
or  man.     He  disjwsed  of  his  fortnight  or  s..  between 
'    Lijf  of  Wolfe,  p.  92. 
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the  domestic  hearth  and  tht  attractinr^  and  distrac- 
tions of  London,  the  London  of  Jolinson  and  Hogarth, 
of  Garrick  and  Fielding.  And  then  he  was  off  once 
more  to  join  the  Austrians  and  the  Dutch  in  their 
efforts  to  witlistand  tlie  redoubtable  Saxe.  France 
ha''  not  failed  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  di\ersion 
caused  by  the  troubles  of  England.  Flanders  was 
practically  in  possession  of  her  troops.  Her  objective 
now  was  Maestricht.  The  English  threw  themselves 
into  the  new  campaign  with  all  the  greater  zeal  in  the 
hope  of  jnmishiii:;  Louis  XV  for  his  support  of  the 
Stuart  raus<\  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  resumed 
command  of  the  Austro-Dutch-British  forces  now 
120,000  strong.  There  was  some  delay  in  taking 
the  field,  tlianks  to  the  inad(>quate  coinmissariat 
arrangements  made  b\-  the  Dutch  and  .Austrian 
commanders. 

Wolfe's  letters  at  thi>  time,  judging  from  the  rare 
specimens  that  have  survived,  were  a  delightful  blend 
of  youthful  gossip  and  soldicrh,  apj^reciation  of  the 
situation.  In  one.  written  o.i  the  1st  June,  1747,  to 
Miss  Lacoy, '  the  tone  of  whi.'h  shows  her  to  have  been 
a  very  special  fmnd  .uid  confidante,  if  not  sonii  thing 
dos.  r,  he  talked  of  certain  "  dear  girls  "  and  the 
injustice  of  any  doubts  as  to  their  constancy.  But 
his  thoughts  were  not  only  for  th"  "dear  girls." 
"  We  are  here,"  he  said,  "  the  guardians  of  the 
Keii\iMi(k  and  since  their  reformation  I  begin  to  thmk 
them  worth  our  care."  In  another  letter  dated  "  the 
camp  at  Westcrioo,  June  22nd,"  he  referred  to 
Maestricht,  whieli  the  Duk-'  was  presentlv  to  makr 

'  Mi^s  Laccy  nccordinR  to  an  endorsement  on  this  letter 
became  M/s.  Pool  ;  slie  was  probably  a  relative  of  the  famous 
General  I,acev  in  the  Riissi.m  sc-rvire. 
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d  supreme  effort  to  save.     "  The  implacable  enemy." 
he  said,  "  may  depend  on  their  lormer  success  and 
use  it  as  a  motive  to  new  enterprises."     In  that  case 
Miss  Lacey  might  be  assured  that  notJiing  a  fine  army 
could  undertake  would  be  wanting.     Something  that 
she  had  told  him  or  failed  to  teU  him  was  responsible 
for  the  ftrst  reference  we  get  to  his  relation  with  the 
fair  sex.    "  You  have,"  he  wrote,  "  kft  me  in  a  doubt 
t'lat  IS  hurtful  to  my  repose.     Sure  it  must  never 
happen  that  a  soldier  is  unhappy  in  his  love,"  and  he 
was  apprehensive  lest  some  unworthy  person  should 
triumph    m    "the    frailty    of    my    countrywomen. " 
fh-  sent  his  wishes  for  the  health  anti  happiness  of 
Miss  Lacey's  "pretty  frunds  "  and  confessed:    •'  I 
may  say  to  my  praise  that  no  man  has  a  greater 
'onsideration  lor  the  se.x  than  yum  (.bedient  humble 
-'■r\ant,  J.   \V." 

Wolte,   who  liked   to   "rat.li   liiuiMlf  disposed   to  L^ffeidt 
serious   thoughts."    was   soon    i..   discover    that    the  2nd  jul'y, 
French  did  presuiiif  on  their  previous  success.     The   '747- 
Duke  encountered  Saxe  at  1-affeldt  on  the  2nd  July. 
That  day's  battle  was  intended  to  (hspuse  once  and 
lor  all  of  Maria  Theresa's  claims  and  to  (onhiTii  the 
French  in  their  mastery  of  the  Netlkrlands,     Saxe 
had  an  aiiny  of  1,S(),(K)()  men,  .uid  Louis  had  actually 
«"nir    to   witness   the   tnumi)li.     If    th,'    Dutrh   had 
fought  with  the  same  sj)irit  and  stiuul  their  ground 
or  ralhtd  ulitu  forced  to  give  way,  with  the  same 
dogged    .letermination    that     the  "  Lnghsh    showed 
throughout    the   dav    the   I'Ven.  h   might   have    been 
badly  beaten   ;    at    the  moment  when   tin-  fortunes 
of  the  day  seemed  to  be  in  favour  of  tlie  allies  the 
Dutch  thn  w  everything  into  confusion  bv  retreating 
and  the  Duke  of  r,unbrrland  wa.  only  saved  tium 
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capture  by  a  furious  cavalry  charge  led  by  Sir  John 
Ligonier,  who  was  himself  taken  prisoner.  The 
charge  saved  the  situation.  The  allies  were  able  to 
retire  on  Maestricht,  and  the  French,  who  had  lost 
ten  thousand  men,  abandoned  all  idea  for  the  present 
of  another  attempt  to  take  it.  The  battle  of  Laffeldt 
cost  the  allies  5,000  men  in  killed  and  wounded,  the 
British  casualties  being  disproportionately  severe, 
for  there  was  some  truth  in  Louis  XV's  remark  that 
■'  Thf  English  not  only  paic'  -\11  but  fought  all." 
Wolle's  r.'gmu'nt  was  in  the  thick  of  the  light,  and 
Wolfe  was  W(,unded,  though  happily  not  seriously  ; 
his  strviers  wvw  sufliciently  conspieuous  to  command 
the  Dukf's  public  llianks.  The  euHiing  winter  Wolfe 
was  permitted  to  siKiul  at  home.  Hence,  the  twenty- 
first  anniwrsary  (jf  his  birth  was  celebrated  in  Old 
Burlington  Street.  No  conventional  majority  func- 
tion that!  At  an  age  when  youth  usually  begins  to 
think  of  settling  d.",vn  to  the  serious  business  of  lifr, 
he  had  already  put  ia  six  years  in  the  hard  school  uf 
professional  <.\p<.>rii.nce. 

Krtuniing  in  llnil.nul  in  Mai<h,  1748,  P>ngade- 
M.iji.r  W.ilte  w.l^  sc  iit  U>  join  a  dL-lachnient  of  British 
tiooj.s  with  the  .\ustrians  near  Breda— a  post  wliu  li 
did  not  .ippc.il  to  limi  XrgotK-.tions  with  a  view  to 
praif  li.i.i  b.cu  op.'iud  at  .\i.\-la-t  luipilK',  but  the 
lighting  wtiil  on,  Macstiuht  was  besiegi-d  by  Saxe. 
and  Woli,.  had  sonic  lio|)i'  of  assisting  "a  fortunate 
stroke  "  which  might  prove  ih,  total  ruin  ot  liie 
Ih'sieging  annv.  In  a  Ictt.r  Iroiii  O-lLiliout  dated 
thr  12th  Apiil  he  gave  the  pnijxMt  ot  a  conversation 
\Mih  \d)iii.nii  ficn,  ral  ^'oik.-.  who  said  some  "civil 
things.'  Thr  Duke,  according  to  th.  .Adjutant- 
General,  liad  expiessed  great  concern  at  not  having  it 
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in  his  power  yet  to  serve  Wolfe,  but  intimated  his 
'  just  intention  "  to  give  him  a  major's  commissio 
without  payment  so  soon  as  opportunity  served. 
Wolfe,  professing  himself  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
disappointment,  did  not  expect  much  to  come  of  this. 
The  negotiations  for  peace  were  so  far  advanced  that 
the  ])reliminaries  were  signed  and  orders  for  the 
vcssati'Mi  of  figliting  were  issued,  and  Wolfe  in  the 
nitcrvals  of  altairs  was  speculating  as  to  his  future. 
Milt  h  as  hv  had  done,  efficient  as  he  had  made  himself  l^^^l 
according  to  the  standard  of  his  fellows,  he  was  aware 
that  in  general  edui  ation  he  was  lamentably  wanting, 
and  that  in  regard  to  military  science,  with  all  his 
e.xiiiikucc  and  application,  he  had  mastered  but  its 
fruigv.  Witliout  funds— and  £10,U(M)  he  said  might 
be  "  prettily  disposed  of  " — something  more  than 
pal  lent  merit  was  necessary  to  jueferinent  m  the  days 
t't  piueliase,  of  "  family  comp.'cts  "  in  small  things 
a>  111  large,  ot  socia'  and  i)ohtical  wire-jniUing  whuli 
till  le  was  little  attempt  ewn  to  gloss,  certainly  imt 
disguise.  His  ])aients  did  all  they  could  t(jr  him 
tmam  ially,  and  his  mother  always  liad  lur  eye  open 
witli  a  \iew  to  a  rich  marriage  that  should  jilace  her 
Soil  beyond  tile  iR'cessity  of  schemes  of  eceinoniv  in 
uliii  h,  .IS  he  humorously  juit  it,  sjiaie  diet  and  >niall 
lieer  li.id  their  place.  Wolfe's  ide.is  ol  iHoiionn 
Were  not  those  of  the  young  men  of  the  tmu".  He  did 
Hot  waste  his  substanci'  in  1 1 otous  living,  line  clothes, 
and  high  |)lay,  ,md  tiieii  ai)i)eal  to  the  paternal  inirse 
on  tlie  ground  tli.it  the  societv  in  which  he  mi.xed 
made  ecoiioin\-  im[)ossible.  lint  "  an  imluckv  know- 
ledge of  the  immediate  necessity  of  hvmg  well  "  — in 
other  words,  his  lieallh  made  tin  practice  of  "  it.ii- 
siiiioni,iu>    niaxiiii-.  "    unwise.      It,    s.nd    Wojte.     tiie 
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paymaster-general  "  knew  how  well  we  feed,  and  that 
sometimes  the  table  for  four  is  crowded,  he  would 
be  jealous  of  our  emoluments  and  censure  our  extra- 
vagance, refuse  perliaps  our  arrears,  and  cut  off  the 
non-effecti\'es." 

However,  to  feed  the  brain  rather  than  the  body 
was  W  olfe's  mimediate  concern.     He  ardently  desired 
to  travel  and  to  study  the  military  systems'of  other 
nations,  of  Prussia,  of  Austria,  and  of  Italy,  but  the 
opportunity    was    denied    him.     He    exnressed    his 
leehngs  in  strong  terms  against  the  "  settled  opinion  " 
that  an  officer  should  confine  himself  to  liis  particular 
military  functions.     Why  snould  men's  capacities  be 
beaten  down  so  that  "  no  man  would  ever  be  htted 
tor  a  higher  employment   than  he  is  in  ?     Tis  un- 
accountable that  who  wishes  to  see  a  good  army  can 
oppose  men  s  enlarging  their  notions  or  acquiring  that 
knowledge   with  a  little  absence   which   thev  can't 
possibly  meet  with  at  home,  especialh  when  they  are 
supposed  masters  of  thcr  present  employment  and 
reaUy  acquainted  with  it.     In  a)I  other  stations  in  life 
that  method  is  usually  jmrsued  u-hich  best  conduces 
to  the  knowledge  every  one  naturally  wishes  to  have 
of  his  own  profession."     Another  letter  written  by 
Wolfe  when  he  was  in  camp  at  Osterhout  bears  on 
this  plaint.     He  did  not  bdieve  in  limiting  the  ideas 
ot  men  to  tlieir  professional  pursuits,  still  less  to  the 
narrow  .grooves  which  sufficed  to  carry  them  through 
from    point    to    point.     "We    military    men    don't 
accustom  ourselves  to  moral  topics,  or^seldom  enter- 
tain one  another  with  sul^jects  which  are  out  of  the 
common  role  from  the  frequent  occasion  we  have  to 
mention  our  own  ah.urs  whuli  in  time  of  uar  are  ol 
uo  small  extent  and  concern.     Possibly  our  manner 
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of  writing  may  proceed  in  some  measure  from  diffi- 
dence and  modesty  as  not  canng  to  attempt  thmgs 
we  are  sensible  have  been  better  touched  upon  ;  and 
rather  choose  to  be  conhned  to  that  particular  branch 
of  knowledge  with  which  we  are  supposed  to  be  well 
acquainted."  1 

A  new  influence  entirely  outside  his  profession  had  Miss 
entered  Wolfe's  life.     During  his  visit  to  London  in  Lawson. 
the  winter  of  1747-8  he  very  nearly  surrendered  to  the 
charms  of  one  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson's  daughters,  a 
maid   of   honour   to    the    Princess    of    Wales.     The 
capitulation  was  complete  when  he  returned  from  the 
Xc-therlands    for   good   m    December,    1748.     Wolff 
might  have  a  tender  corner  in  his  heart  for  Miss  Lacey 
and  her  "  pretty  friends,"  but  the  deeper  and  more 
abiding  passion  came  to  him  only  when  he  met  Miss 
Lawson.     She  had  an  auxiliary  merit  in  the  shape 
of  a  little  fortune  of  some  £12,000— in  Wolfe's  eyes 
probably  a  sufhcient  reinforcement  of  love's  claims, 
but  not  111  his  mother's.     She  found  a  lady  worth 
£30,000  a  year,  whom  she  regarded  as  much  more 
htted  to  be  her  son's  wife.     But  in  that  as  in  other 
matters  the  ever-dutiful  boy  had  views  of  his  own, 
and  with  every  desire  in  the  world  to  "  oblige,"  he 
was  constrained  to  obduracy.     "  Sure  it  must  never 
happen  that  a  soldier  can  be  unhappy  in  his  love  "  : 
Ins  desire  to  marry  Miss  Lawson  v    -  the  occasion  of 
much  unhappmoss  to  the  autlior  ot  iliat  oracular  line. 

vv'  u'^^n^"'^.  ^^''"'""  ■    "  Some  UnpublislKcl  Letters  of  CeneraJ 
woite,      \tneleriith   Century,  Sept..    1908. 


Major  of 
the  20th. 


CHAPTER   IV 

WOLFE,    THE    SCOTTISH    PEOPLE,    AND   SOME 
REFLECTIONS 

With  thf  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-ClmiK-llf 
from  winch,  after  seven  ur  eiglit  years'  war,  nolnuly 
derived  an  atom  of  bendit,  tlie  restorati.m  of  ]H'ace 
apart,  England  once  more  Umnd  herself  governed  by 
men    of    timorous    Imperial    outlook.     That    tn-ily 
made  England  feel  that  all  her  sacrifices  had  been  m 
vam.    In  America  the  surrender  n{  Luui^bouig,  whidi 
the  colonists  ihemselvcs  had  .aptured,  tu  Fiance  in 
return  for  Madras  was  strongly  resented.     Pelhan. 
the  Prime  Minister,  was  a  petty  Walpole.     He  uas 
convinced    that    England    could    nut     stand    al.me 
against  the  House  of  Bourbon,  and  the  mere  thoui^lit 
that  the  French  might  join  hands  with  the  Dutch 
scared  him.     I'nder  such  auspices,  WnUe  .  nuld  not 
hope  that  the  army  would  provide  muc  h  opiJortunity 
for  others  than  co.xcombs  and  unifornu^d  swaggerer.s. 
The  exceptions  ceiiainly  proved  tiie  mle,     Vet  his 
military  ardour  burned  fiercely  :    he  wanted  to  know 
all  that  was  best  in  other  systems  and  was  deterinuied 
to  secure  by  force  of  character  what  came  to  ,,the,s 
by   favouritism.     The  nepotism  (,f  the  a.;.-  wa^  not 
altogether  without  leaven.     Wnlfe  had   imt   Ikvu   m 
l'»ndon   many   days   before   he   w.is  ga/eited   .Major 
ol  the  20tli--his  rank  abroad  had  Wvn  brevet  onh- 
and  he  repaired  in  January.  1749,  U,  Stnlniq,  wluiv 
tlie  regiment  was  (jiiartend.      His  colonel  wa<^  I.nrd 
George   Sackville  ;     his  lieutenant-cojunel    the    Hun. 
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Edward  Coniwallis.  The  prospect  of  Wolfe"s  suc- 
ceeding to  the  position  of  heutenant-colonel  at  an 
early  date  was  a  good  one,  always  provided  ulterior 
considerations  were  not  allowed  to  override  profes- 
sional. Cornwallis  was  appointed  Governor  of  Nova 
Scdtia,  and  from  the  time  of  Major  Wolfe's  arrival 
in  Stirling  he  was  acting  lieutenant-colonel,  then  as 
always  discharging  duties  beyond  his  rank. 

In  Scotland  in  1749  Wolf,-  took  up  afresh  the  task  Scottish 
of  assisting  to  reduce  the  Highlanders  to  complete  changes 
submission  and  control.  Ewn  two  years  had  made 
some  impression.  After  CuUoden,  Scotland  entered 
on  a  new  era  :  an  era  which  meant  not  merely  the 
dt.st ruction  of  Jacobite  jHjwer  for  harm  but  the 
disapj>earance  of  many  distinctive  racial  symbols. 
Tartan  and  kilt  had  to  be  abandoned,  and  the  High- 
land feudal  system,  which  made  the  chieftain  a  law 
unto  himself  and  his  f(jll(.wers,  had  to  go.  Th*'  state 
of  Scotland  in  the  lirst  half  nf  the  eighteenth  century 
was  very  different  from  what  it  became  during  the 
second  half.  The  Highlanders  were  as  wild  and 
lawless  a  lot  as  the  hillnu-n  of  the  Indian  north-west 
frontier  to-day,  and  some  of  Scott's  facts  in  his  ynv- 
faces  and  notes  convey  an  idea  t(jta]Iy  at  variance 
with  tlie  iinin-ession  li'ft  bv  the  romance  which  he 
built  up  trnin  them.  The  Rcjb  Roy  of  the  introduc- 
tion t(j  the  no\el  whieh  beais  his  name  was  not 
entu-ely  the  Kob  Roy  of  the  story.  Efforts  at 
'  i\ilisation  tried  after  '15  had  so  far  failed  that  moiv 
strenuous  measures  were  instituted  after  '45.  Of 
these  measures  the  most  important  was  the  substitu- 
tion of  slieriffs  ai)poiiited  by  the  Crown  for  the 
lieieditai\-  jurNdi.  ti,,ii  ,,t  till  ,  liieltain-.,  who  wen>  no 
longer  to  hold  l.nid-,  nu  oiiuhtmii  ,,t    '  waid-hip"  or 
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military  service.  To  compensate  those  heads  of  lans 
who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  rebellion  for  losses 
involved  in  their  change  of  status.  Parliament  voted 
;^I 50,000,  and  as  invariably  happens  in  such  cases 
the  moiey  was  allotted  in  a  way  that  made  dissatis- 
faction inevitable.  But  Scotland  did  not  nurse  her 
grievances.  Wealth  came  from  the  industrial  activity 
encouraged  by  the  breaking  down  of  the  border  bar- 
riers and  the  opening  up  of  the  country  by  roads 
which  Wade  had  started  after  "IS  and" Wolfe  and 
others  were  now  to  continue.  Scotland  placed  her- 
self as  a  matter  of  right  on  a  footing  of  equahty  with 
her  powerful  neighbour  and  entered  boldly  into 
rivalry  for  whatever  prizes  or  rewards  the  British 
Empire  had  to  offer.  1  How  well  she  succeeded  the 
story  of  the  British  Empire  east  and  west  amply 
proclaims. 

Wulfe's  hrst  cai-e  in  Stirling  was  for  his  men.  He 
uistructed  his  captains  to  keep  a  sharp  personal  eye 
on  them,  not  to  be  content  with  sergeant's  reports, 
but  to  visit  the  men's  quarters  at  unaccustomed  times 
md  wiien  any  man  seemed  ill  or  out  of  condition  to 
ascertain  the  cause  in  order  to  hnd  a  remedy.  A 
couple  of  months  after  his  arrival  Wolfe's  regiment 
vyas  transferred  to  Glasgow.  Here  as  elsewhere  in 
Scotland  he  was  seldom  in  quite  congenial  surround- 
mgs.  At  times  he  felt  himself  rather  more  out  of  the 
world  of  that  civilisation  of  which  London  was  the 
centre  than  many  an  officer  to-day  who  is  serving  on 
the  confines  of  the  Empire.  Glasgow  in  1749  was  not 
an  ideal  jumping-off  place  for  ambitious  youth  keen 
for  military  i.referment.  He  did  not  hke  Scotland, 
and  talked  of  "  the  very  bloom  of  life  being  nipped 

'  Macrae,  p.  82. 
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m  this  northern  climate."     His  health  in  Glasgow 
was  especially  bad  ;    he  felt  the  reaction  after  his 
several  campaigns,  and  the  slightest  business  was  a 
tnal.     He  chafed  under  his  inability  to  prosecute  hi= 
suit  with  Miss    Lawson,   and    feared  that   parental 
opposition  and  bng  absence  would  extinguish  the 
fire  of  his  passion.     Young  flames,  he  said   must  be 
constantly  fed  or  "  they'll  evaporate."     He  was  short 
of   means   and   estimated   that   after   providing  for 
necessaries  he  had  Is.  Id.  per  day  for  pocket-money- 
a   condition   of   things   which    his   father   amended 
directly  he  heard  of  it.     He  did  not  care  for  the  men 
with  whom  he  worked  in  Glasgow— they  were  new 
to  him  and  many  of  them  were  of  "  low  mettle  " 
and  if  there  was  any  prospect  of  an  e  'erlasting  stay 
I  d  rather  be  a  major  upon  half-pay,  by  my  soul '  " 
Young  as  he  was,  he  knew  that  one  in  his  position 
of  authority  would  be  surrounded  by  either  "  flatterers 
or  spies."     "  The  men  here  are  civil,  designing   and 
treacherous  with  their  immediate  interest  alwavs  in 
view.     They  pursue  trade  with  warmth  and  a  neces- 
sary mercantile  spirit  arising  from  the  baseness  of 
their  other  qualifications.     The  women,  coarse,  cold 
and  cunning  for  ever  enquiring  after  men's  circum- 
sti..ices  :   they  make  that  the  standard  of  their  good 
breeding."     The   northern   noureaux  riches  were   as 
httle  to  his  taste  as  the  rich  incompetents  who  secured 
the  professional  plums. 

But  grumble  as  he  might.  Wolfe,  according  to  his  Solace  in 
lights—and  they  were  not  mere  spluttering  wicks—  bo-^ks  and 
struggled   to    make    +he    best    of   his   situation      \  Wcndship. 
professor  at  the  college  to  whom  he  had  a  letter  of 
recommendation,  introduced  him  to  a  social  evening 
when   r,,iivorsation    turned    on    suhiects   with    u-hirl, 
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Wolff  was  unfamiliar.  "  Ho  was  so  much  mortified 
at  not  bein;,  able  to  l)car  any  share  in  it  that  he  next 
morning  entreated  his  friend  the  professor  to  nut  him 
in  the  way  of  acquiring  the  knowledge  lie  found 
himself  deficient  in.  He  was  gratified  in  this  request 
and  he  became  a  most  diligent  student  while  he 
v'ontinued  in  Cdasgow."!  A  tutor  taught  him 
mathematics  and  assisted  him  to  recover  his  "  almost 
lost  Latin."  He  found  solace  in  his  books  and  his 
correspondence.  Writi-ig  to  his  friend,  Captain 
William  Rickson,  then  in  Dublin,  he  said:  "  You'll 
belicv^  me  when  T  tell  you  that,  in  my  esteem,  few 
of  what  we  call  vlvantages  in  life  would  be  worth 
accepting  if  none  were  to  partake  them  with  us. 
Whai  a  wretch  is  he  who  lives  for  himself  alone — his 
only  aim  !  It  is  the  first  degree  of  hajipiness  here 
below  that  the  honest,  the  brave,  and  the  estimable 
part  of  mankind,  or  at  least  some  among  them,  share 
our  success."  Bu<-  of  course  his  real  diversion  was 
his  profession,  as  to  whicli  he  indultjed  in  certain 
philosophic  reflections  in  a  letter  to  his  father — 

"  That  variety  incident  to  a  military  life  gives  our  pro- 
fe=--'n  some  acl\  intages  over  those  of  a  more  even  and 
constant  nature.  We  have  all  fur  passions  am!  affections 
roused  and  exercised,  many  of  which  must  have  wanted  their 
proper  employment  had  not  suitable  occasions  obliged  us  to 
exert  them.  Few  men  arc  acquainted  with  the  deRree"^  of 
their  own  courage  till  dangers  prove  them,  and  are  seldom 
justly  informed  how  far  the  love  of  honour  or  dread  of  shame 
are  superior  to  the  love  of  life.  This  is  a  knowledge  to  be  best 
cquired  in  an  army  ;  our  actions  are  there  in  jiresence  of 
the  world,  to  be  freely  censured  or  approved.  Constancy  of 
temper,  patience,  and  all  the  virtues  necessarv  *o  make  us 
suffer  with  a  good  grace,  are  likewise  parts  of  our  character, 
and,  as  you  know,  frequentlv  called  in  to  carry  us  through 
unusual  difficulties. 


*    Gentleman's  Magazine,  vol.  Ixi,  p.  507. 
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tliat   may   follow  to   one's   countrv    ic   .  conspquonces 

daninablc."  country,   is  a  situation   next   to 

Wolfe's    responsibilities    were    increased    hu    ihn    ^    . 

'  '"^""-     ilio     difficult  and  troublesome  cmplovment  "'^*""'^- 
a^«nder  ■'-stUl  h.gher  dut.es  without  the 

i..nk-<lcxolved  upon  h.m,  and  he  had  a  lively 
:;-sc,ousness  that  to  keep  the  passions  in  b.  m^^ 
^\J'"\  authority  and  immaturity  go  together  "to 
do  justice  to  ,,ood  and  bad.  "  reward'^aid  pvnth'u-ith 
;;n  .asscd  ha.,d,"  "  reconcile  the  severity  i^  d  d^  ne 
^^.th  tic  dictates  of  humanity,"  study' tempers  and 
dispositions,  and  "  oblige  without  partialis''  1  s^ 
<-ourag,ng  vice  and  recommending  he  reverse  at  he 
turbulent  age  of  twenty-three  "'was  no  mean  'a^^ 
-  one  whose  natural  propensity  might  be  o  .^s  " 
'-  the  very  courses  he  upheld.     No  man    ce  tainly 

3::^  ^  IT''  '^  "'  ^-"ty-three.  wa^ev^i:;"!^ 
<i^surcd  of  the  superior  advantages  in  leadershin  of 

^^-Hows    but  the  am'ple\noX  „      ifdw  c  e'r 
one  side      \A  olfe  s  great  idea  was  to  prove  himself 

and    Jm  kfthr'^-^^-l'^"^^  ^^  -P-^  -  ^ u " 
ana  to  make  the  principles  and  the  integrity  which 
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ahvdys  marked  his  father's  life  the  rule  of  his  own. 
In  a  letter  to  his  mother  from  Glasgow  on  2nd  October, 
1749,  he  said— 

"  Few  of  mv  companions  surpass  me  in  com'V"",^",^!,';;^^;; 
but  most  of  them  m  vice.     This  is  a  truth  I   -houM  1  ush  t 
ro  ate  to  one  that  had  not  all  mv  confidence,  ":«\'\^fj'\°»f'' 
[o  proceed  either  from  insolence  or  vamtv  ;    hut  I  thmk  vou 
don-    understand  ,t  so.      I  dread  the,r  hab,ts  and  behav,our 
and  am  forced  to  an  eternal  watch  upon  mv^.lf  that  I  max 
avoid   the   verv  manner   which    T    most   condemn    m   them. 
Yo,  ne  men  should  hav--^  some  object  constantlv  m  the.r  a,m 
s.C  shmme  character  to  direct  them.     'Tis  a  .hsadvantaue 
oTe  f  rst  at  an  imperfect  ace  ;    either  we  become  enamoured 
wUh  ourselves,  seeing  nothing  supenor,  or  fall  mto  the  decree 
of  our  associates." 

I    --d   Burv   snrreeded   to   the   colonclc\ ,    but    as 
months  elapsed  before  he  visited  the  rcRiment.  its 
interests  were  entirely  in  Wolfe's  charge.     In  March, 
1750,  Ins  hopes  were  fn-atified  bv  his  api>ointment  as 
lieutenant-colonel.     His    promotion     quickened    his 
desir?  to  CO  abrond  in  order  not  to  sacrifice  all  his  time 
"  in    idleness    or    trifling   soldiership."       His    friend 
Rickson   wa.  with   Cornwallis  in   Nova  Scotia,  and 
Wol  eoul'inedtoh'ma  tov  wlii^h  he  wou'd   make 
to  Met/    a'ong  th-  Khin-  to  Switze  'and.  and  back 
through  Francr  and  the  Xetherlnnds.    His  interest  in 
Rirkson's  situation  in  Nova  Srotia  was  keen.     The 
(■(.lonv  hitherto  known  as  .\cadie,  belonged  to  France 
down  to  the  Tteatv  of  Utrecht,  and  fomwallis  was 
MOW  busv  making  it  l^ritish  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name. 
Wolfe  ask.Ml  many  questions  about   the   i^lace,   the 
people,  and  th(   government,  and  spoke    entlnisiasti- 
<allv   of    the  "  f.dicitv  of    our    American    colones " 
rompar- '  with  those  of  France  and  Tpain.     Wir^t 
would   Nn'oHc  not    have   given   to   be   willi    Rickson 
almost  within  hail  of  lliespot  which  ..  few  years  hence 
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was  ti>  l)f  tlie  scene  uf  his  iinnioitalitv  ?  But  Wolfe 
was  not  ewn  to  be  allowed  to  go  abroad.  Leave  of 
absence  was  granted,  but  it  was  intimated  that  he 
must  stay  in  England.  One  must  share  his  j)erplexity 
and  inability  to  understand  why. 

If  Wcilte  had  been  allowed  to  take  a  run  abroad   a  period 
lie    would    have    been   s])ared    an   exjxMience    which  o'  fo"y« 
was  a   cause  of  regret   to  hi;n   f.jr  months.     What 
he  resisted  successfully  in  Scotland  ho  succumbed  t 
in  London,  where  he  arrived  on  14th  N^veniber,  1750, 
til  stay  with  his  iiaixnts  in  Old  Burlington  Street, 
ilis   lapse   into    the   depravity   of   the   age,   when    it 
w.i.    '■  the    VU(     J    ot    the    best    society"'    to   drink, 
f^ainble,  swear,   and  sc(»ff  at  religion   and  morality, 
111  ly   have   Inen   due   to   reaction   alter   the  severity 
ol    his    M'lt-disc'phne    in    the    north  ;     it    may    haw 
Ihcii    due    to    disgust    ihat    he    was    not    })ermittid 
U>  turn  his  holiday  to  account  prohtably  abroad  as 
111    Inht  \cd  he  could  ;    it  may  have  Ixrn  due  to  the 
\eto  of  his  parents  on  his    '  senseless  passion  "  for 
.Mi^->  I.awsoii,  who,  moreo\er,  seems  to  have  endorsed 
tilt  u  \iews  b\-  rejecting  his  advances  ;  or  it  may  lia\e 
bttii   the  1  uniubitiw  ettect  of  all  ihiec.     Whatever 
the  exjilanatioii  he  ]ilunged  rei  klessly  into  tlie  coarse 
pleasures  of  I  oiidon  life,  to  the  intense  jxiin  of  Ins 
tatlui    and   nintlier   .uid   his  own   physical  undoing 
ih    ni.ide  limis'      Hi    ,iiid  had  iiarely  recoveml  wlun 
!"    II  |oiiu(l  hi     .if^iineiit   at   Banff  in   the  middle  .>! 
.\|'iil.   1751.      OiiiniL;  Ills  four  montlis  in  London,  he 
liild  Kii  ksoii  lie  I  nimnitted  ni'^ie  impiii<l(  lit  ai  ts  than 
111    all    his    111,     before,     lu'iiig     an     idle,     dissolute, 
abandoned  hie,  "and  that  not  out  of  vice,  whu  h  is 
the  most  exfiaoiiliiiaiy  part  of  it.      1   lia\e  escaped 
'  Wiiflii    |.   KU 
"1— <»»«i; 
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at  length  and  am  onre  again  masti-r  o1  my  reason,  and 
herearcer  it  shall  ruk  my  rondurt."  I  lis  letters  to 
his  father  were  charged  with  manly  apologies:  his 
father  had  evidently  upbraided  him  sharplv.  He 
tallied  of  those  "  seeds  of  such  imperfections  in  me 
that  perhaps  only  wanted  nourishment  and  proper 
occasion  to  break  forth,"  and  lie  begged  his  father  not 
to  think  it  troublesome  to  him  to  read  any  paternal 
let'er  though  it  should  be  the  mirror  of  his  follies. 

On  his  return  to  Banff,  Wolfe  still  showed  a  hvely 
interest  in  Nova  Scotian  affaiic— an  interest  that  has 
a  certain  piquancy  in  view  of  events  of  which  Wolfe 
perhaps  never  dreamed  in  his  flightiest  moment  of 
ambition.  He  wrote  to  Riekson  that  he  imagined 
certain  works  would  be  undertaken  "  in  expectation 
of  future  wars  with  France  when  I  foresee  great 
attempts  to  be  made  in  your  neighbourhood."  Did 
he  foresee  that  th.>  fortress  of  Loaisbourg,  whi-h  had 
been  taken  by  the  Xew  England  levies  from  the 
French  in  1744,  would  have  to  be  taken  again  before 
the  position  of  the  British  colonies  would  be  tok  rable  ? 
He  found  "  the  present  schemes  of  economy  " 
favoured  by  the  ministry  destructive  uf  all  patriotic 
enterprise,  and  was  disgusted  with  Pelham  and 
his  colleagues  that  they  refused  to  strengthen  the 
garrison  of  Nova  Scotia.  But  Pelham  was  afraid 
ol  taking  any  step  which  might  afford  a  new  oe-asion 
of  quarrel  with  "  our  everlasting  and  irreconnlable 
adversary  "— "  a  f)ad  prognostic,"  as  Wolle  jmt 
it.  The  Acadians  made  things  so  impossible  for 
the  British  that  it  was  later  deemed  necessary 
forcibly  to  transplant  them  to  other  colonies.  It 
was  a  harsh  proceeding,  but  not  (juite  so  barbarous 
as  the  poet's  pathetie  treiizy  would  haw  us  believe. 
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\^ol}e  was  sorry  for  the  position  in  uhich  Rickson 
found  himself,  with  no  hope  of  ending  the  hostihty 
of  tile  French  by  a  decisive  blow  and    in  constant 
uanger   from    assassination.     "  These   circumstances 
discourage  the  bravest  minds.     Brave  men  when  they 
see  the  least  room  for  conquest,  think  it  easy  and 
generally  make  it  so  ;   but  they  grow  impatient  with 
perpetual     disadvantages."       Could     the     nerveless 
statcsmanshij)  of  the  period  from  which  Pitt  a  very 
few  years  henre  with  the  aid  of  a  few  indomitable 
spirits  like    James    Wolfe    and    Robert    Clive     of 
Boscawen  and  Hawke  and  Saunders,  was  to  rescue 
the  country  as  if  by  magic,  be  illustrated  more  simply  ? 
\\olfe  would  have  made  short  work  of  some  of  the 
troubles  of  the  British  in  Nova  Scotia  and   by  an 
almost  dramatic  stroke-"  prognostic  "  heie  at' any 
rate-he  suggested  that  the  HighL.nd.rs,  so  recently 
at  war  with  England,  so  .soon  to  add  new  laurels  to 
British  arms,  ur,uld  be  the  people  for  the  unpleasant 
work.     "  I  should  imagine  that  two  or  three  inde- 
pendent Highland  companies  might  be  of  use  ■    they 
are  hardy,  intrepid,  accustomed  to  a  rough  country 
and  no  great  mischief  if  they  fall.     How  can  vou 
better  employ  a  secret  enemy  than  bv  making  his  end 
conducive  to  the  common  good  ?     if  tins  sentiment 
should   take   wind,   what   an   (xecr.ible   and   bloody 
being  should   I  be  considered  here  in  the  midst  of 
Popery  and  Jacobitism." 

Wolfe's  sentiments  concerning  his  friend's  position   Invernes. 
m  .Nova  Scotia  and  his  own  in  Scotland  if  analv^ed  «"  '75r. 
vvould    have    been    found    to    be    curiously    sim'ilar 
1  hough  he  made  some  good  fricncF  in  Scotland    he 
always  looked    upui,    himself    "  as   an   exile  ■     with 
iesi)ect  to  tile  miialjitants  I  am  so,  for  1  dislike  'cm 
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much,"     So,   when  in   Banff,   lie   told   Rickson  ;    so 
when,  in  the  autumn  of  1751,  he  was  transferred  to 
Inverness,   the  very  head  centre  of  Jacobiiism,  he 
told  his  father  :    "  A  little  while  serves  to  discover 
the  villauious  nature  of  the  inhabitants  and  brutality 
of  the  j)eople  uf  its  neighbourhood.     Tliose,  too,  who 
pretend  the  greatest  attachment  to  the  Government, 
and  who  every  day  feed  upon  the  public  purse,  seem 
to  distinguish  themselves  for  greater  rudeness  tha-i 
the   open    and    professed    Jacobites."     Inwrness    in 
tliose  days  was  not  the  sort  of  j)lace  to  make  less 
querulous   a    temperament    r  ,    unpatient    for   larger 
thing-,  whicli  "  fretted  at  trifles  and  quarrelled  with 
toothpicks.''      Wolfe    for    a    time    liked    nothing    in 
Iiiwrnrss,  ami  hr  had  "  the  additional  mortification  " 
that  the  <  ^  'untry  round  about  aftorded  no  relief  in  the 
shajH'  of  hunting  and  shooting.     He  wondered  how 
long  sudi  a  place  would  take  to  wear  out  the  love  of 
arms  "  in  a  man  iiK.derately  inclined  that  way."     He 
(lfri\ed  some  satisfaction  in  surveying  the   field  of 
CuUoden  "  with  great  exactness,"  and  reporting  to 
his  lather  that  he  found  room  for  "  military  criticism 
as   Will   as   tor   a    little  ridicule   upon  some    famous 
transai tioiis    ot    that    memorablf    day.     The    act(»rs 
shone  in  the  world  too  high  and  bri^iit  to  be  eclipsed  , 
but  it  is  jijain  tiny  don't  iioiiow  much  of  their  glory 
Irom  tlitir  \h  i  (orinann'  on  that  occasion,  however  they 
may  ha\-e  distinguished  themscivev  in  l.itei  events.  ' 
He   did   not   ivtlect  on   tin    Head    Imt   on   the   lower 
agents.     His  censure,  hr  said,  was  made  not  to  exer- 
cise his  ill-nature    but    to  "  exercise   the  facultv  of 
judging,"  to  li.un  honi  the  false  steps  of  others  what 
to    avoid    and    fiom    "  the    tx.imples    worthiest    ol 
imitation    '  what  should  nt\ii  he  lust  slight  ot.      With 
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nany  of  the  families  against  whose  fathers  and  sons 
he  had  fought  he  was  necessarily  brought  in  roiitact. 
"  We  have  an  assembly  of  female  rebels  pvery  fort- 
night, entirely  romjiosed  of  Mardonalds,  Frazers,  and 
AFIntoshes."  He  danced  with  the  daughter  of  a 
famous  chieftain  who  fell  at  Culloden.  These  "  female 
rebels  "  were  "  perfectly  wild  as  the  hills  that  breed 
them,  but  they  lay  aside  their  i5rinci]-)l.s  for  the  sake 
of  sound  ,,nd  moveme'it." 

In  a  flash  of  sardonic  humour  Wolfe  assured  his   Serious 
mother  that   "  an  easy  stupiditv    and   insensdMlity   thoughts  at 
seems  to  have  crept  into  me  and  dors  flip  p^rt  <>f   *^^"'y-^'ve. 
reason  in  keejiing  the  vessel  steady  with  iirodigious 
sucross.     It  is  so  jilcasing  a  state  that  I  prefer  it  to 
any  conceit  that  the  fancy  can  proiiuce,  any  whirl- 
wind of  the  brain  or  violent  chase  after  nothing." 
He  had  reached  the  end  of  his  Iwcnty-lifth  vear,  and 
in  a  letter  home  indulged  in  some  reflections  on  the 
wearing  away  of  life.     Written  m  the  dead  of  night, 
the  note  was  pessimistic.     "  It  matters  little  where 
a  man  passes  his  days  and  what  st.it k^'^  he  fills,  or 
whether  he  be  great  or  consider.il  !e,  bnt  it  imj.orts 
him  something  to  look  to  his  manner  of  lite.     This 
day  I  am  U\c  and  twenty  \-ears  of  age,  and  all  that 
time  '    as  nothing.     \Mien  I  am  liftv  (if  it  so  hapi)ens) 
and  look  back  it  will  he  the  same  ;     iikI  so  on  to  the 
las(    hour."     I  ife's   uncerl.untv   induct<i    the    feeling 
that  "  the  little  time  taken  in  for  meditation  is  the 
Ixst   emiiloyed,"     All    seemed    v.iuitv.     \\l    serious 
as  his  thoughts  and  good  intentions  may  hv  on  retiring 
to  lu  (1,  so  strangely  "  mixed  and  compounded  "  is 
human  natur..  that  '•  it  is  likelv  I  mav  rise  with  niv 
old  nai  iiv  or  jHThaps  with  the  addition  of  some  new 
impertinence  and  be  the  same  wandering  lump  of  idle 
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errors  that  I  have  ever  been."     "  Our  natural  weak- 
ness "  made  him  fearful  of  being  drawn  by  the  herd 
mto   "  the   worst   degree  of  our  iniquities."     Work 
was  salvation  :    "  Most  employmeut  and  least  vice." 
He  tried  to  be  patient  under  "  the  little  inconve- 
niences "  to  which  he  was  subject,  and  held  in  con- 
tempt those  who  could  only  be  happy  in  luxury  and 
idleness.     "  There  are  young  men  amongst  us  that 
have  great  revenues  and  high  military  stations,  that 
repme  at  three  months'  service  with  "their  regiments 
if  they  go  tifty  miles  from  home.     Soup  and  venaison 
and  turtle   are  their  supreme  delight   and  joy— an 
effeminate  race  of  coxcombs,  the  future  leaders  of  our 
armies,  defenders  and  protectors  of  our  great  and  free 
nation!"     He   did   not   strive    to   avoid    the   vices 
affected  by  most  army  officers  of  the  period  merely 
because  he  feared  contamination.     Xor  did  he  seek 
from  more  impatience  alone  to  get  into  touch  with 
the  world  outside  his  shifting   but   hardly  varying 
Scottish  society.     He  had  a  fear  that  "  the  tyrannical 
principles  of  an  absolute  commander  "  "the  tempta- 
tions of  power  "  might  make  him  "  proud,  insolent, 
and     intolerable."     "  By     frequenting     men     above 
myself  I  may  know  my  true  condition  and  by  discours- 
mg  with  the  other  be\  may  learn  some  civility  and 
mi  dness  of  carriage,  but  never  pa\-  the  price  of  the 
last  improvement   with   the  loss  of  reason.     Better 
he  a  sa\-age  of  some  use  than  a  gentle  amorous  puppy 
obnoxious  to  all  the  world.     One  of  tlie  wildest  of  wild 
clans  IS  a  worthier  being  than  a  mere  philander." 

"  Mere  philander  "  Wolfe  could  never  be.  He 
kept  his  Studies  going  and  navl  mathematics  until 
)ie  had  "  grown  perfectly  stupid,"  he  said,  "  and 
Jgebraically    worked     away    the     little    portion    of 
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understanding  that  was  allowed  to  lae.  They  have 
not  even  left  me  the  qualities  of  a  rox'^omb  ;  for  I  can 
neither  laugh  nor  sing,  nor  talk  for  an  hour  upon 
nothing."  This  was  "  a  sensible  loss,"  but  he 
consoled  himself  with  the  reflection  that  "  a  man  may 
make  a  neighbourlike  appearance  in  this  cold  region 
with  a  moderate  competency  of  knowledge,  and  with 
a  degree  of  gravity  that  may  supply  the  deficiency. 
And  whoever  goes  to  kirk  (as  I  do)  once  a  week,  and 
there  comforts  himself  with  more  reverence  to  the 
priest  than  consideration  for  the  nature  of  the  business 
— herein  I  sometimes  fail — will  most  assuredly  obtain 
the  reputation  of  great  wisdom  and  discretion."  A 
cynical  \-ein  is  touched  by  the  allowance  that  he  and 
his  companiw.xs  are  "  the  most  religious  foot  officers  " 
seen  in  the  north  for  man\-  a  day,  whereas  in  other 
quarters  they  had  been  regarded  as  no  better  than 
the  sons  of  darkness. 

Wolfe's  little  disquisitions  on  morals  are  i  fine 
tribute  to  the  abiding  influence  of  parental  example,  measure 
Nor  were  they  a  verbal  cloak  for  inconsistency  of  of  worth. 
conduct.  He  was  no  saint  ;  he  could  even  be  a  rebel 
at  times,  but  he  alwaj's  longed  to  be  able  to  show  the 
superiority  of  action  over  words.  "  A  number  of 
words  and  sentences  ever  so  well  put  together  cannot 
cqunl  a  good  action,"  he  wrote  from  Glasgow  in 
July,  1749  ;  "  it  is  evident  that  our  words  are  not 
proof  of  good  conduct,"  he  wrote  from  Inverness  in 
February,  17.^2,  "  they  don't  always  express  our 
thoughts,  but  what  a  man  does  may  be  depended 
upon  and  is  the  true  measure  of  his  worth."  With 
his  trouble  over  his  love  affair,  his  resentment  and 
ultimate  surrender,  and  his  standard  of  the  relative 
vaUie  of^words  and  action,  in  mind,  many  things  may 
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be  read  into  another  passage  from  this  letter  of  Fehru- 
ary    1752.     His  parents  ronld  not  ha\c  mistaken  its 
tairly    plani    significance:      "We    are    not    enough 
acquamted  with  ourselves  to  determine  our  future 
conduct,  nor  can  any  man  foresee  what  shall  happen  • 
hut  as  far  as  one  may  hazard  a  conjecture  ti.>  re  is  a 
great  possii„lity  that  I  shall  never  marrv.     I  should 
nardly  engage  in  an  affair  of  that  nature  purely  for 
money,  nor  do  I  hdieve  that  my  infatuation  will" ever 
he  strong  enough  to  persuade  ne  that  people  can  live 
without  It  ;    besides,  unless  there  be  violence  done  to 
my  inclinations  by  the  power  of  some  gentle  nvmph 
1  had  much  rather  listen  to  the  drum  and  (rumprt 
than  any  softer  sound  whatever." 

The  stole  in  him  finds  further  expression  a  month 
later  when  he  says  that  "  perhaj-s  there  is  a  possibility 
ot  going  through  the  business  of  the  worhl  without 
any  strong  connection  or  atta.hment  to  anvthing 
that  IS  in  ,t  and  with  a  kind  of  indifference  as  to  what 
happens.  And  by  way  of  commentarv,  unwitting 
or  designed,  we  have  this  delight  fully  naive 
confession — 

^;"v,;uT  '  V;>'\--^'-y.      ^ne  of  then,  i«  I  wik-.'l    .l,e 

to  h™  'L  1  ^''''r'  ''-  '"'^  ■■^■^  I  ''"^ ""'  'ii^p'--i 

tlmt    we    Slinnlrl    r.,;*      1  r  "*    *'""^''    '■'1'''"'''    fO    show 


(')  Wripht  says  thorc  is  good  i 
Hd<T  lady  was  Mrs.   Forbes,   wife  of    J^hn 
f.Tiiioiis  Lord  President  ' 


son  ((,  cdiKhKio  that   tlic 
onh-  son  of  tlie 
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T^^o  3 cars  had  elapsed  sinre  Lord  Burv's  appoint-  Lord  Bury 
inrrit  as  colonel  ;    he  was  expected  to  visit  the  regi- 
'"'  lit  HI  April.     His  lieutenant-coloncrs  reflections  arc 
^"nns.ng:     "He'll  stay  six  weeks,   and   then  swear 
tlieres  no  enduring  it  any  longer,  and  beg  leave  to 
r'tinn.     '  Wolfe,  you'll  stay  in  the  Highlands  ;    you 
'•<'n  t,   with  any  face,   ask  to  quit  the  regiment  so 
disperserl  ;  and  when  you  have  clothed  and  sent  them 
to  their  different  quarters,  towards  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber you  shall  come  to  London,  my  dear  friend    for 
three  months.'     This  will  be  his  discourse,  and  I  must 
s.lV.     My  Lord,  you  are  very  kind  !  '  "     Lord  Rury 
prn\-ed  more  kinr:  in  one  respect  than  Wolfe  antici- 
pated :   m  aii(,ther  he  proved  himself  less  than  kind— 
in  some  ways  a  worthy  successor  of  the  victor  of 
Culoden,  assuming,  that  is,  any  of  the  stories  of  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  to  be  true.    The  colonel  took  a 
sympathetic  view  of  Wolfe's  desire  to  escape  from  his 
long    conlinement."    and    leave    of    absence    was 
gran  ed  in  May.     But  if  Lord  Bury  showed  himself 
sensible  of  Wolfe's  claim  to  consideration,   he  was 
guilty  o    an  act  which  went  far  to  undo  any  good 
li.U  Wolfe  s  attitude  towards  the  inhabitants  might 
)ave  accomplished,   for  though  Wolfe  did  not  like 
hem  he  seems  to  have  treated  them  as  human  beings 
When  ns  Lordship  reached  Inverness  it  was  proposed 
n    entertain    h,m    on    the    Duke    of    Cumberland's 
'>n  (lulav  as  a  mark  of  loyalty  to  his  Royal  Highness  • 
■".  Idea  whu-h  -t  is  hard  to  reconcile  with  the  reputa- 
;;;;;;;;  tl>e  Butcher.     Lord  Bury  suggested  uSit 
nuld  be  a  better  compliment  to  the  Duke  to  celebrate 
tho  fo  bw„,g  day,  that  of  course  being  the  anruversary 
-      CuHoden.     Conirr.nted  by  a  proposal  which  was 
■'"    ""trage    to    hah    the    locality,    the    embarrassed 
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officials  after  taking  time  to  consider  regretted  that 
It  was  impossible  to  comply  with  the  suggestion,  and 
Lord  Bury  coerced  them  by  saying  that  he  had'  told 
his  men  of  the  forthcoming  celebration,  and  would 
not  answer  for  the  consequences  if  it  did  not  take 
place.  It  is  a  pity  we  have  no  letter  from  Wolfe 
giving  his  view  of  a  proceeding  which  was  as  -nane 
as  it  was  cruel. 
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CHAPTER   V 

IKELAN-D,    PARIS,   AND   THE   SOL  FH   OF   ENGLAND 

LiEUT-CoL.    Wolfe's    nine    months    in    Inverness  t      ■ 

.Tnot  r  '  T'n'  "TP-  P^°f— al  and  mental.  ScoS. 
f  not  physical.     On  a  bright  May  morning  he  set  out 
with  certain  companies  of  lis  regiment  along  the  road 
by  Loch  Ness  to  Fort  Augustus  at  its  south-west 

TJw~u.^  ^T'^^y  '"'^'^  "  ^°"^  ^^^^^^  day's  march, 
as  Wright  calls  it.  Fort  Augustus  was  among  the 
strategic  pomts  seL  ted  after  the  rising  of  '15  and 
srengthened  after  '45.  It  was  one  of  fhe  radiating 
centres  of  the  militarj-  posts  estabhshed  for  the 
purpose  of  Msr-  -ning  and  cowing  the  recalcitrant, 
and  policing  ti.e  Highlands  generally.  At  For 
Augustus.  Wolfe  reeved  his  furlough  permit,  and 
with  the  eagerness  of  the  schoolboy  gathering  up  his 
belongings  for  the  summer  holidays    made  arrange- 

TrlT^  f'r^y  ^^  °"'"-  "'^  ^^^"^  ^^^'■^  to  visit 
Ireland,  London,  and  Pans.  From  Fort  Augustus 
he  went  to  Perth.  Glasgow,  and  Portpatrick.  Sg 
his  journey  he  called  at  many  of  the  out-of-the-way 
mihtary  posts  and  saw  a  good  deal  of  the  method  by 

l.rtd  T  T-  r"  ^^"'^^  ^°^^'"-  ^"d  ^'  i^  to  Z 
u ared,  by  ■..hich   m  some  cases  outlaws  were  made. 

to  be  lifted  bodily,  with  names  and  locale  changed, 
oL  hi  T^'  '''^"^'  '^'''  "^^  '^'  '^^'  bitter 
peasant  .  and  the  representatives  of  the  Crown  •  and 

tne  iRCTnr  'I'l   T   i^nr^t^. i-i   c^       ■  ■  •_• 

■M-i-v.^ifL;  cLc^iiiari  esidle  carried  his 
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ife  in  his  hands  just  as  the  agents  of  unpopular 
landlords  in  Ireland  have  always  done  in  times  of 
agrarian  agitation.  It  is  a  gloomy  picture,  though 
one  which  we  know  was  destined  to  brighten  with 
each  succeeding  generation. 

Wolfe   had   much   to  say   from   time   to   time   in 
criticism  of  the  common  soldier,  but  he  looked  upon 
the  wearer  of  the  King's  uniform  as  a  superior  person 
in  the  class  to  which  he  belonged.     One  day  during 
this  Scottish  journey  Wolfe  left  his  serxant  hi  charge 
of  his  horse,   and  on  his  return   foiinrl  a  grenadier 
holding   both    his   own    and    the   servants'    animals 
Wolfe  was  very  angry.     "  Sirrah,"  he  said  when  the 
groom    appeared,    "what    do    you    mean    by    thus 
deserting  your  post  and  taking  up  the  time  "of  this 
soldier  ?     Had  I  employed  him,  as  vou  have,  it  would 
have  been  proper  enough,  but  can  you  be  such  a  fool 
as  to  think  that  a  man  who  has  the  honour  to  wear 
the  King's  uniform  and  is  engaged  in  the  service  of 
his  country,   ought   to  supply  the  place  of  an  idle 
servant  ?     Know  that  it  is  your  duty  and  my  com- 
mand that  you  wait  upon  the  soldiers  and  not  the 
soldiers  upon  you  !  "     It  might  be  an  extract  from 
Fielding  or  Smollett  ;    the  note  of  over-emphasis  is 
chaiacteristic. 

Wolfe's  uncle.  Major  Walter,  was  living  in  Dublin  • 
the  veterans,  young  and  old,  looked  forward  tci 
meeting  with  keen  interest,  the  keener  perhai)s 
because  they  differed  on  many  points  of  military 
economy.  Walter  Wolfe  uas  of  the  school  which 
thought  bull-dog  courage  of  more  importance  than 
training  ;  his  nephew  was  certainly  not  indifferent 
to  the  claims  of  the  bull-dog,  but  if  he  had  had  to  make 
a    choice    would    have    favoured    discipline    before 
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-  klcss  clcvotion.     Fiou,  Portpatrick  to  Donaghadee 
.n  a  pnnmive  flat- bottomed  boat,  and  throug     tl  e 
"orth-eastc-rn    counties    of    Ireland    by    stUl    mo  e 
I'nnnt.ve  and  r.cketty  post-cha,se,   wi   an   ordea] 
unaccuston.ed  though  the  traveller  was  to  any^h mg 
'iPpioachmg    luxury    m     locou.otion,      Wolfc^     "! 
;  >-™ed  u-hh   Insh  scenery,   though  hi.   ,u    k  eye 
'l.tected  plenty  of  room  for  unprovements  particularly 
;-  P  anung  and  the  drannng  of  boggy  grl^unr^He 
a.  told  that  the  best  estates  were  -  mvolved  deeply 
'      clebt,    the    tenants    racked    and    plundered,    and 
•    equently    nxlu.try    and    good    husbandry    ds 
Pl-nted  or  destroyed.'-     The  Insh  problem  was 
""■■    beconung,  ,1  ,t  had  not  already  become    pre  tv 
'-';•'  -hat  h  has  been  throughout  the  merv^'^ 
;;;■'  ury  and  a  half.  w,th  the  difference  that  Ir  1     | 

'  .vnt  r"vT  '  ^"^T "«"  ^  ^«^««^  was  hammeru^g 
U^ru?*  :  n'n""""'^^  •"  ''''''  ^^^-^'^"d  when 
u.       -H  ?'^''"  '^'  Pioprietor,  Charles  Lucas 

w.    Hdmg  n>  England  fron.  a  warrant  out  for  Ins 
a.ie.  .  -     Lords-heutenant  themselves  were  absentees 
;'    three-fourths  of  their  term,  one  part  of  Dub  m 
s  pretentiously  gay  on  the  proceeds  of  rack  ren  s 
^h.Ie  the  other  was  m  a  state  of  squalid  wretched- 
ness.«  and  Insh  distress  was  gradually  working  up  to 

< -a  tan  .t.  dynamic  lorce.     It  was  an  Ireland  steeped 

'-^'-k\   .    En.Lnui  ,„  th,  E„IU,r,,th    C.ufu.v  vol   ~i   r^.  'iu^ 
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in  Ignorance  and  fuperstitinn  on  the  one  hand  :  poor, 
shabby-genteel,  and  trying  to  keep  up  appearances 
on  the  other  ;  tlie  Ireland  ol  whose  homes  Goldsmith 
said  with  a  fine  native  touch — 

Some  Irish  houses  where  things  are  so  so 

A  gammon  ot  bacon  hangs  up  for  a  show, 

But  as  to  thmk  of  eatinjj  the  thing  they  take  pride  in 

They'd  as  soon  think  of  eating  the  pan  it  is  fried  in. 

The  Boyne.        A^  to  Wolfe'.-,  domgs  and  imjiressions  m   Ireland 
we  liave  ^:anty  mlormation.     He   took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting  t:ie  -cenc  of  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  ; 
his  reflections  'vould  not  be  confined  to  the  military 
side  :     he    stood    upon    the    historic    ground    where 
"  Dutch    William  "    had    scared    the    pusillanimous 
James  II  to  flight  and  asylum  in  France  ;  and  he  had 
only  a  few  weeks  before  left  the  neighbourhood  of 
Culloden  where  he  had   taken  jiart   m  what   would 
probably  be  the  last  effort  of  the  Stuarts  to  recover 
the    throne    James    had    forfeited.     If    James    had 
possessed  the  jxTsonality.  the  chivalry,  and  the  pluck 
of  his  grandson,  Ireland  might  have  preserved  what 
Scotland  was  unable  to  restore,  and  if  there  had  been 
no  Hanoverian  succession  how  different  would  have 
been  British  history,  how  different  Wolfe's  own  life. 
Sight  of  the  monument  erected  to  the  memory  ot 
Schomberg  gave  Wolfe  n.ioio  satis.action  than  ''  all 
the  variety"   of  other  spot  ^   I,e   had   visited,  "and 
perhaps  there  is  not  an/^ther  j^iece  of  gnnind  m  the 
wr;rld  that  I  could  take  so  much  pleasure  to  observe." 
After  a  week  in  Dublin   which  appeared  to  him  to  be 
"a    prodigious    city;'    the    streets    crowded    with 

'  Lecky  says,  "  In  tfie  mui.lle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
I'uhhn  was  in  dimensions  and  population  the  seror.d  ritv  m 
the  Empire." 
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people  „i  a  large  .uv  and  ueJJ  hnibed.  and  the  women 
J'ery  handsome,  '   he   went   south,    then   crossed    to 
bnstol,  spent  some  tune  m  the  West  of  England,  and 
arrived  at  blackheath  about  the  t.m.-  thai  Engla  d 
brought    her    calendar    n.to    confornuty    uit" '  tie 
Gregonan.     Wolfe  probably  reached  home  only  to 
^)se  eleven  days  of  reckonmg,  for  those  who  went  to 
bed   on   the   mght   of   Wednesday,   2nd   September. 
I7.->      did  not  get  uj    till  the  mornmg  of  the  14th 
and  found  themselves  no  more  refreshed  than  after 
an  ordinary  night's  rest.  '* 

tol°' n?  '"'T'!^  ''^'  T'  '''  ''"«^^-  ^^h^^her  he  was  Wolfe  in 
hmt    ,;      'tl      °  ^°  "^'■"'^-     ^'  '>^^J   thrown  out  P-i,' 
n   t.  ,^ore  than  once  that  if  there  were  no  chance  of 
active  se.-v.ce  at  home  he  would  jom  a  foreign  army 
vvhere    further    -nhghtenment    would    be    po-^ibTe 
However,    ns  an.x.ety  was  soon  reheved.    vLisZn 
c.nu  and  he  set  out  for  Paris  early  m  October  •  Lord 
ury  s  father,  the  Earl  of  Albemarle,  uas  .hen  Brmsh 
Mirnster   u.   France,   and    to   lam    Wolle  earned   an 
n.  roducfon   from   the  colonel   hun.elf.     It   had   ,ts 

I'l^rSr  r^  "Tur  ''^""«^  '^^'"'^^"  ^'^"^  f"""d  that 
rather  le.narkable  specimen  of  an  ambassador 
vlo  frequently,   according  to  Horace   N\alpole    did 
ot  grace  his  own  banquet  table  when  guc^.ts  we  e 

.r  tu^h'To;;'-  .  P  ""  V  P"^""^^'y  tense^nom^n 
Fo     st  °  ^  0    France  that  Wolfe  set  foot  in  Pans. 

•ffJct  o    T    '''■"'"''  '^'''  '''''  ^"  ''"^•-  'nimediate 
0  tv  years  later  were  to  sweep  the  Bourbons  from 
t'-  throne.     Louis  XV  was  King    but  Madame  d" 
'  ^^'right,  p.  231. 
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Pompadour  was  rukr  ;    lirr  iiiHuenCf  in  tlie  councils 
of   State   WciS   Mijircnie  ; '    she    wielded    the   imperial 
sceptre  iii  return  lur  the  amuienient  oi  the  inoaarch. 
"  She    gained    and    long    kept    tlic    jiower    that    she 
coveted  ;  hlled  the  Bastille  with  lu  r  enemies  ;   made 
and    unmade    mirusters  ;     a])pumted    and    remo\ed 
generals.     Great    questions    u)    jioh.  y    were    at    the 
mercy  of  her  caprices.     Through  her  frivolous  vanity, 
her  personal  likes  and  dislikes,  all  the  great  dejiiit- 
nieiits    of    Government — army     navy,    war.    fonii^ii 
affairs,  justice,  linance — changed  tiom  hand  to  liaiid 
incessantly,   and   this  at   a   time  o!   crisis  wlun   the 
kingdom  needed  the  steadie-t  aiul  >ure>t  guidance." - 
Only  one  i)er:.on  near  the  throne  dared  to  ^how  his 
disgust    that    Madanu'    de    Pompadour    >ii(iuld    he 
allowed  to  stand  not  only  between  Km;;  and  (,)neen, 
but   between   tli(>   King  .md  hi-  d.uty   to  the  nalioii. 
That   juMson   was   t!ie   Dauphm,  and  !or  his  indei)en- 
d(  IK  e  he  wa- humiliated  I  iet(  let  he  wlujle  Court.     Wolfe 
had  not  been  long  m  P.uis  before,  ai^parently  at  the 
l>lay,   he  came  nc.ir   Madame  ;    he  described   her  as 
"  a  \try  agreeable  woman."     In  January  he  w.is  pre- 
sented \'.  itii  other-  to  tlie  King  .md  'lie  Koy.d  I-'.iniily. 
and    lo    Madame    de    Pompadour.     She   ent(  i  tamed 
tiiem   ,it    her   toilette,   it    being   hei    haliit    to  icceive 
visitors  in  lui  dressing-room.      "  We  !■    .nd  lu  r  i  mhng 
lier  hair.     She   i-  extiemily   hand-on.e,  and    by   lur 
conversation   wiih   ihc    auilia-sadoi    and  ollieis  th.it 
were  |iiesent.  I  jinlge  she  must  have  a  great  d.'al  of 
wit   .uid   iindei-tandmg."     Thit    meeting  stirs  one's 
mi.igiiKition.      To    Madame    d'-    l'om[>,i  '  nir,    In-tory 

'  W.i.liliiiKton  :     l.a   Guerre  df    S,j>t  Ans,  vol.    ii,   p.   \^A. 

'  r.nkni,\i.         ^I,n\t(iilnt    and    f\',i/j,-      vol     i      n      17      IM 
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traces  nian.v  of  the  disasters  of  Franre  in  the  third 
quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century;  to  gratiTy  her 
European  ^■an,t■es.  New  Franc,  suffered  ;  and  a  nrm 
npal  mstrumenl  ,n  the  undoing  of  French  en  pre 
''03ond  th..  Atlantic  was  to  be  the  tall,  hnght-ev^d 
and  not  too  heahhy-Iookuig  young  Enghi  officer 
who  now  deemed  ,t  a  privilege  to  ohs.rve  the  n^  tv 

tz::::^::r-  "--y^-ts  humours  as t?; 
tha;wLt:;-of';75^iro:™ 

fre.h  from  fh    /)        /c         ^     '"^  '"'Utenant-colonel  spent  his 
nt.  I  from  the  almost  Spartan  seventy  of  Inverness    »•"<•• 
He  had  not  gone  to  France,  ho^vev,.^,■to  frnol  aw,y 
his  time  in  so,  lal  dissipation       I'm  „•  ^ 

1  ,tPr  »i,..„  ,       '  '""^"-      ^P  ^^fiy  morning  not 

latu  than  >even.  he  worked  till  tuvhe    then  d'-essrH 
and  v.m.d,  dmed  at  two.  attend-d  son     "^u;;^^ 
;;-t  ahout  five,  and  went  to  l.,.d  at  eleven      .:^: 
■^>  <'    hvm,  ,.  din.  tiy  opp.^Ue  to  the  juactice  o 
1-;    but   I  hnd  „   ,mpos„d,le   to     ui.,u    tl^ 
f">smess  I  came  upon  and  to  comply  wLh  th.  custom 
-"'  '-—  "t  the  ,nhah:tant.  ••■    Th.  L^^    ^l 

;;;-■  "P-  was  to  study  foi^ignarmu.  at  first    i^nd 
<'  -V  something  of  pohte  socu.ty  abroad,  and  to  le "nj 

;-I-'klMvnc!,.,o  dance  and -to  fence.     Among 
s';;;'    '''■;■'''';■',''-•'•''■   n.adeui  ran.  we"    t;,; 

^.    hop...Lo,.l,h,s,.rfield'sson.whowasana..       d 

to   def'  nH  '"?"  '""•  ^^^^  ""^'  ''"V  succc.fully 

Z  tf  ^^'"f  ^  ''^^'  A'"^'"ca„s  the  cty  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  which  Uolf.  .,,s  to  take  from  hVa  i  ^ 
;;;     -'---tsofAnierKa.     The  Duke  of  K,chn,o 

p-  bU,th ;  -  'T"'  '''''^•"  '■'■-'  -"-"^-1. 

fu  no?;  '  "'"  "'■"  ''^'  '"'«ht  offer  himself  fo, 

t'"Po.t.    he  r.-ccmn)..nd.-d  h.s  fn.nd  Carleton.      H,, 
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parents  thought  he  should  have  put  himself  forward.  ^ 
Wolfe's  answer  was  that  he  did  not  always  pilfer  his 
own  interest  to  that  of  his  friends,  that  apart  from  his 
hking  for  Carleton  he  did  not  feel  equal  to  the  task 
— assuredly  it  would  not  have  b^en  accentabli'  to 
one  so  eager  to  learn,  to  be  called  upon  to  ♦^eac. — 
and  that  "  as  for  the  pension  that  might  folluw  it  is 
very  certain  it  would  not  become  mo  to  accept  it. 
I  can't  take  money  from  any  one  i'Ut  '^e  Kmg.  ny 
master,  or  from  some  of  hi>  blood."  Wolfe  'anted 
money  but  not  at  the  expense  of  his  pride.  Ilis 
correspondence  while  in  Paris  brought  him  news  of 
Miss  Lawson.  He  admitted  that  he  had  not  yet 
recovered  from  the  "  di^orrier  "  into  w  iiich  he  was 
thrown  by  his  great  love  for  her.  He  could  not  hear 
her  name  mentioned  without  "  twitching."  "  My 
amour  has  not  been  without  its  use.  It  has  defended 
me  against  otlu-r  women,  introduced  a  great  deal  cf 
philosophy  and  tranquillity  as  to  all  .objects  of  our 
strongest  affection,  and  something  softened  the 
disposition  to  seventy  and  rigour  that  I  had  con- 
ti acted  in  tlie  c.'iiiip.  trained  up  a-  T  \\as,  from  infancy 
to  the  .■onclu>ion  of  the  Peace,  in  war  and  tumult." 
He  told  his  mother  he  should  probably  never  marry, 
but  in  a  letter  to  his  father  from  Pans  he  suggests  that 
he  rather  dreads  the  possibility  of  a  lite  of  single 
blessedness.  He  reflects  that  "  witii  us  soldiers  " 
marriage  must  be  late  f(>r  variou>  reasons,  among  them 
prudence.  "  We  are  not  able  to  feed  our  wives  and 
children  till  we  begin  to  dicline.     It  nnnt  I)e  a  solitary 

'  >fr.  Rrndlfv  (ll'"t/r  p  71)  says  Wolfe  "  was  offered  the 
portion  of  gnvrrnor  to  thr  yniiriR  Onke  of  Richmond,  tnit 
fffusi  d  It  "  I'hib  IS  clearly  a  nasl.iki  .  as  .vc  may  sec  Irom 
Wold  s  Ifttpr  to  til's  mother  given  by  Wright,  yp.  252-3. 
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kind  of  latt.r  life  to  leave  no  relations  nor  object'^;  tc 
take  up  our  thone:hts  and  affections — to  be  as  it  wore 
alone  i,  the  world  without  any  ronnection  with 
mankind  hut  thf  tie  of  common  friendships  which 
are  at  be>t  a-  you  have  ex])erienced  but  loose  and 
precarious." 

Woh-^'   had   been    in    Paris   lour   months   when   it   a  -iissp- 
seemed  that  at  last  xhe  purpose  of  which  he  had  often  pointnent. 
talked  in  Scotland  and  for  which  in  largo  measure 
he   had   left    Erigl.md.    was    to    be   attained.     Lord 
Albemarle   told  him   that   the   French    King   would 
encamp  a  great  part  of  his  armj  in  the  summer,  and 
propo-ed.    to  Wolfe's   infinite  satisfaction,    that   the 
Duke  should  command  him  to  att^md  as  a  lepresen- 
tative  of  the  British  army.     "  The  French  are  to  have 
three  or  four  different  camps  ;    tlie  Austnans  and 
Prussians  will  probably  assemble  some  corps,  so  tiiat 
I  may  before  the  summer  ha-e  seen  half  the  armies 
in    Europe   at  lea-t."     The  Duke's  response  was  a 
commai  d  which,  though  half  anticipated,  was  none 
the   less   keenly  disappointing.     It   was   that   Wolfe 
should  return  to  his  regiment  at  once.     W.  .:e  was 
inclined  to  rebel    and  was  sarcastic  at  the  expense  of 
"  a  major  and  an  adjutant  (if  the  colonel  is  to  be 
mdulged  hint    If)  "  who  were  "  not  to  be  considered 
equal  to  the  great  task  of  exercising  in  our  frivolous 
fashion  a  battalion  or  two  of  soldiers."     Fears — if 
they  existed— that  Woi   ■  might,  by  too  close  contact 
with  foreirn  armies,  be  induced  to  abandon  his  own 
were  n(>t  the  onlv  caus<'  of  this  sudden  recall  •    the 
Major  ot   tile  20th  had  been  incapacitated  by  a   tit 
of   apoplexy,    and    as    Lord    Burv,    its   colond    was 
not  prepared  to  sacrifice  himself  for  the  sake  of  the 
regiment.  ^^oIte's  presence  m  Scotland  ua>  e^~p^tlai. 
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Return  to  Disgusted  and  disappointed,  Wolfe  had  to  return. 

Glasgow.  He  took  Blackheath  lor  a,  lew  day;^  on  hi?  way,  and 
then  started  on  a  journey  north  which  cost  him  much 
discomfort — discomfort  of  the  body  which  vexation 
of  spirit  aggravated.  A  new  sort  of  close  post-chaise 
had  been  put  on  tlie  roads  about  this  time, 
"  machines,''  said  Wolfe,  "  purposely  constructed  to 
torture  the  unhappy  carcases  that  are  placed  in 
them."  He  had  rerours'^  to  post-horses,  and  fared 
little  better,  havmg  two  spilb  at  the  hazard  of  his 
neck.  His  troubles  did  not  end  with  his  arrival  in 
Glasgow.  The  regiment  was  in  melancholy  circum- 
stances ;  officers  "  ruined,  desperate  and  without 
hopes  ot  preferment,"  the  major  dead,  one  ensign 
had  been  in  convulsions,  and  another  was  seized  with 
palsy,  and  Wolfe  was  so  affected  by  the  prevailing 
fhstres-  that  he  nearly  fainted.  To  what  all  these 
filings  wore  due  wc  are  not  told,  but  they  were 
enough  in  all  conscience,  apart  from  his  dislike  of 
Scotland,  to  make  Wolfe  look  forward  to  August, 
when  the  regiment  was  to  march  out  of  "  this  dark 
and  dismal  country."  Three  weeks  later  he  wrote, 
"  We  are  all  sick,  officers  and  soldiers  :  I  am  amongst 
the  best  and  not  quite  well."  The  weather  was  in 
large  Measure  nsj)onsible,  and  Wolff  attributed  his 
immunity  to  the  "  store  of  health  "  amassed  in 
France,  wliicli  ho  Imiied  would  la^t  out  his  stay  in 
Scotland.  "  fliough  the  consumjition  will  be  very 
considcr.iblc."  Gloomy  as  his  ri'poris  wer-^,  there  was 
rhv{'r-.ion  ':i  *'e  granite  c]i--  in  tlie  shape  of  plays, 
concerts,  balls,  dinners  ami  suppers.  The  food,  he 
said,  was  execrabl*:',  and  the  wine>^  "  approached  to 
poison."  I  lie  men  drank  excessively,  ami  the  ladies 
were  (  old   to  evervthinc   but   a  bagpipe — "  I   wrong 
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them  ;  there  is  not  one  that  does  not  inelt  away  at 
the  sound  of  an  estate  ;  there's  the  weak  side  of  this 
soft  SOX."  He  dined  one  day  with  tlie  Duchess  of 
Hamilton,  the  famous  Ehzabeih  Gunning,  who  had 
been  married  rather  more  than  a  year  and  lived  within 
ten  miles  of  Glasgow.  A  little  grumble  at  the  condi- 
tion cf  things  in  the  army  that  made  "  the  doing  of 
one's  duty  well,  and  not  talking  ol  it,  the  rounuabout 
way  to  preferment  "  ;  a  complaint  that  he  had 
"  hardly  passion  enough  of  any  kind  to  find  present 
pleasure  or  feed  future  hope  "  ;  an  apolog}'  to  his 
mother  for  an  exhibition  of  ill-temper  and  a  plea  that 
if  she  thought  he  had  any  good  qualities  they  might 
be  set  in  opposition  to  the  bad  one.,  ,  and  we  come  to 
September  6th,  1753.  On  that  date  Wolie  with  his 
regiment  left  Scotland  for  the  south. 

When  he  crossed  the  F.sk  he  saluted  th<"  soil  of 

Engldiid  with  almost  effusive  gladness,  and  the  whole 

regiment  had  a  feeling  that  it  was  gomg  home  from 

some    foreign    land.     Wulte    at    on.e    pti  eived    a 

welcome  change  m  many  ropects.    "  The  English  are 

clean  and  laborious,  and  the  Scotch  excessively  dirty 

and  lazy,  though  far  short  mdeed  of  what  we  found 

at  a  i    eater  distance  from  the  borders."     The  men's 

health  improved  with  the  march  ;   they  \veie  so  active 

that  they  wore  their  clotlies  threadbare,  and  Wolie 

beheved  that  l)y  the  time  they  arrived  at  Warwick 

"  they  would  be  the  most  dirty,  ragged  regnvent  that 

the  Duke  has  seen  for  years."     Though  every  day  he 

moved  further  south  the  coun'ry  appeared  richer  and 

more  delightful  -und  h"  tound  tlie  Lancashire  women 

surprisingly    handsome    after     •'  the     hard-favoured 

Scotch  lasses  "—he  grew  heartily  >i,  k  of  the  slow 

niuveiiient  of  the  march,     it  was  not  agreeable  to  his 


A  long 
march. 
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"  disposition  of  niiud."  At  Warwick  he  had  some 
hunting,  and  lie  enjoyed  Ihe  "  extremely  beautiful 
country."  The  regiment  moved  on  to  Reading  with 
Dover  as  its  objective.  At  Reading  he  once  more 
complained  of  the  state  of  morals  among  both  officers 
and  men  :  "  If  I  stay  much  longer  with  the  regiment 
I  shall  be  perfectly  corrupt  ;  the  officers  are  loose 
and  profligate,  and  soldiers  are  very  devils."  Healthy 
as  he  had  described  the  men  to  be  at  Warrington  in 
September,  at  Reading  in  November  he  said  they 
were  subject  to  exercises  which  were  too  much  for 
their  constitutions.  "  Our  debaucheries  enervate 
and  unman  us."  Wolfe's  own  standard  of  conduct 
was  so  high  that  it  would  be  natural  for  him  to 
exaggerate  shortcomings  m  others,  and  his  views 
always  tended  to  extremes  ;  but  there  can  be  little 
que-^tion  as  to  the  reasonableness  (jf  l;is  strictures. 
Cuntempor  v  record:,  bear  him  out.  If  Wolfe  could 
say  so  much  of  his  own  men  what  was  hi:,  opinion  of 
others  ?  The  20th,  it  wa^  conceded,  was  the  best 
disciplined  regiment  in  th.-  British  army,  ^  and  one 
would  fam  believe  that  Wolfe's  sharp  condemnation 
meant  no  more  than  that  his  otticers  and  men  fell  fai- 
^liort  of  his  ideal — an  impossible  one  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  tune. 


'   Bradley  :     Wolff,  p.  83. 


CHAPTER  VI 

BEGINNING  OF   THE   SEVEN   YEARS'   WAR 

England  has  never  passed  through  a  more  uncertain  Irregular 
and  ingiorious  time  than  in  the  eight  years  between  warfare. 
the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  the 
begmning  of  the  Seven  Years'  War.  She  lacked 
leaders,  and  a  corrupt  system  strangled  the  efforts 
of  individual  patriots.  Fortunately  for  her,  venahty 
abroad  left  her  great  opponent  unable  to  seize  oppor- 
tunities which  party  prejudices  and  personal  pique 
supplied  in  ample  measure.  It  was  a  period  of 
pretence  in  Europe  ;  of  irregular  and  scarcely  inter- 
niittent  warfare  beyond  the  seas.  The  Treaty  of 
1748  in\oivcd  suspension  of  hostilities  between  the 
great  powers  ;  in  India  and  in  America  the  conflict 
between  French  and  English  was  abandoned  in  one 
place  only  to  break  out  in  another.  In  the  East  the 
Frei.Lh  intrigued  and  fought  for  their  own  hand  by 
lighting  for  one  or  other  of  the  native  princes  or 
pretenders  the  English  did  the  same.  It  was  a  fore- 
gone conclusion  that  if  the  French  took  one  side  in 
a  local  quarrel  the  English  took  the  other.  Acro:3s  the 
Atlantic  the  conditions  \aried  only  with  the  character 
of  the  country  and  of  the  people.  In  the  East  tlie 
struggle  was  to  cohiniand  political  intluence  and  trade 
privileges  by  alliance  -vith  or  control  of  the  natives  ; 
in  the  West  to  build  up  empire,  to  promote  commerce, 
and  to  establish  strong  offshoots  of  the  motherland  by 
settleirit-nt,  by  exploratiini.  by  alliance  with  Iroquois 
and  Humn.  and  by  the  appropriation  of  forest  and 
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river  and  va>t  t-xpanscs  of  territory  whose  very  limits 
were  unknown.  In  India  it  was  a  duel  between 
Dupleix  and  Clive  ;  m  AnierKc:  between  New  France 
and  New  England. 

From  the  time  that  John  Smith  founded  James- 
town in  1607  and  Chainplain  Quebec  m  1608,  England 
and  France  uad  been  in  competition  for  the  riches  of 
North  America,  but  their  methods  differed  essentially. 
English  settlements  had  been  planted  down  the  coast 
for  hundreds  of  miles,  and  agriculture  and  trade  were 
their  principal  objects.     The   French,   with  a   view 
partly   to   the   emi)ire   of    the   West,    partly   to    the 
monopoly  of  the  fur  trade,  had  taken  possession  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  so  much  of  the  great  river-and- 
lake   system   north,    south,    and   west   as   bands   of 
intrepid  explorers  succeeded  in  traversing.    La  Salle's 
voyage  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Mississippi  and 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  led  to  the  claim  of  France  to  the 
whole  of  America  west  of  the  AUeghanies  and  to  the 
erection  of  a  cham  of  forts  which  were  intended  to 
confine  the  English  to  the  coast  strip  from  Canada 
to  Louisiana.     In  pursuance  of  this  great  rmbition 
the   French  were  active  on   the  Ohio  during   1753. 
Washington— then    twenty-(jiie    years    of    age— was 
chosen  by  Governor  Dinwiddie  to  carry  his  message 
of  protest  to  the  aggressors,  and  the  following  year 
It  was  intended  to  build  a  fort  at  the  junction  of  the 
Alleghany  and  Monongalula  rivers,  wlierv  Pittsbur'- 
stands  to-day.     Whilst  the  building  was  in  progress 
the  French  appeared,  demolished  the  works,  and  put 
up  Fort  Duquesne  m  their  {)lace.     W^ashington  was 
on  his  way  w  ith  a  force  intended  to  garrison  the  new 
fort  when  nev>'s  reached  him  tiiat  the  French  were 
in    i)Os<e.sion.     His    exp.ilnion    end,  d    in    disaster. 
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Things   were    now   almost    desperate.     The    French 
were  masters,  many  of  the  Indian  tribes  drew  theii 
scalj^ing-knives  on  behalf  of  the  winning  side,  and 
not  an  Englisii  flag  waved  beyond  the  Alleghanies.  * 
Braddoek  was  sent  out  in   1755  with  a  considerable 
force,    to   which    Wolfe's    regiment    contributed   one 
hundred  men  ;    a  person  worse  fitted  for  the  task  m 
hand,    says    Parkman,    could    scarcely    have    been 
found  :  2  the  French  were  to  be  attacked  at  four  points 
at  once,  and  Braddoek  was  to  lead  the  attack  on  Fort 
Duquesne.    An  officer  of  ilie  old  school,  he  was  "  a 
bigot  to  military  rules,"  and  his  inability  to  adapt 
himself  to  unaccustomed  conditions  cost  the  empire 
and  the  colonies  dear.     In  the  year  of  his  defeat, 
Admirals  Boscawen,  Hawke,  and  others  were  engaged 
in  endeavouring  to  prevent   French  reinforcements 
from  crossing  the  Atlantic.     Yet  there  was  no  declara- 
tion of  war.    It  was  in  the  middle  of  i755  that  Wolfe 
declared  "  all  notions  of  peace  are  now  at  an  end." 
He  pointed  to  "  the  embargo  laid  upon  shipping,  the 
v'lolent  press  for  seamen,  and  the  putting  soldiers  on 
board   our   fleet  '"    as   evidence    that    the    maritime 
strength  of  the  enemy  was  "by  no  means  contemp- 
tible."     Vigorous   assaults   were   expected   both   in 
Europe  and  in  America.    During  the  last  year  or  two 
It  seemed  as  though  France  and  England  had  decided 
to  give   themselves  breathing  time  whilst  allowing 
their   children  over-seas   to  keep  the   quarrel  going 
and  furtively  supporting,  if  not  openly  encouraging 
thrin,    to    fight.       France    gave    what"  seemed    like 
tangible  proof  of  peaceful   aims  vvhen  she  recalled 
Dupleix   m    1754,    especially  ,as   Dupieix   had   done 

'   I'arkman  :   Montc.dm  and  U'vl/r,  vol.  i,  pp.   i:»2-16''. 
»    Conspiracy  of  Pontiac,  vol.  i,  p.   110 
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nothing  more  than  serve  her  almost  as  brilliantly 
as  Clive  was  serving  England.  Dupleix  was  a  knight 
sacrificed  on  the  Imperial  chess-bourd.  The  real 
'pirit  of  the  time  is  seen  in  the  orders  issued 
frnm  Pails  to  the  Governor  of  Canada  that  he  was 
to  invite  the  Red  Man  to  destroy  English  tradmg 
stations,  but  or.  no  account  was  his  complicity  to 
be  discovered,  because  the  two  nation-  were  not  at 
\\  ar  :  1 

It  was  not  til!  M  ly.  1756,  that  war  was  loimally 
declared.  By  tliat  time  England,  to  secure  her  own 
safety,  had  imported  a  large  number  of  Hessians, 
and  in  order  to  protect  the  interests  of  Hanover,  had 
entered  into  alliance  with  Prussia.  George  II  con- 
sidered—or pretended  to  consider-  that  Maria  Theresa 
had  not  ke]'t  faith  with  him.  and  she,  hating  Frede.acU 
more  man  ewr  now  that  h.  r  old  sup[)urter  had  joined 
hands  with  him,  tunu-il  to  France — in  other  words,  to 
.^ladame  tie  Pompadour,  who  on  hei  j-iart  hated 
Frederick  because  he  had  made  her  the  butt  of  his 
sarcasm.  .\  woinan  ot  lugh  moral  character  herself, 
Maria  Theresa  addressed  the  Pompadour  as  her  "  dear 
cousin,"  and  the  flattery  of  tlie  mistress  secured  the 
adhesion  of  Louis  XV  and  his  ministers.  The  task 
was  the  easier  because  Louis  XV  had  also  changed 
his  view  ;  he  now  fa\-oured  an  alliance  with  Austria.  ^ 
The  year  was  a  txid  one  for  England.  Admiral 
Byng  ignonnniously  failed  to  relieve  Minorca  ;  the 
wliole  country  was  horrified  by  the  news  of  the  Black 
Hole  of  Calcutta,  and  Montcalm,  the  briUiant  soldur 
against  whom  \\'olfe  wa-  to  be  matched  at  Queb. .  , 

'  G.  Le  M.  Bretton  :  SocuU  En^lard,  vol.  v.  r.iikiu.ui. 
Montcalm  ami  U'd/t.  vol.  i,  p.  190, 

»  Hassall  :    Balmue  of  Power,  1713-1789,  p.  249. 
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capliiied  ruit  0.-,\vego.  Shame,  honor,  and  indig- 
nation look  possession  of  the  pubhc  as  reverse  after 
reverse  became  knovvn.  and  with  a  weak  ministry  at 
home  httle  or  nothmi,'  was  done.  Pitt  had  offended 
both  the  King  and  Newcastle  by  his  fearless  resump- 
tion of  freelance  criticism,  and  was  not  in  the  Govern- 
ni(.-nt.  He  became  Secretary  of  State  under  the  Duke 
ot  Devon^hne  m  Dtccinber.  but  the  ministry  did  not 
last  long  ;  there  was  an  interval  during  which,  the 
coimtry,  at  war.  was  without  a  ministry.  In  the 
interests  of  the  commonwealth.  Newcastle  and  Pitt 
had  U)  compose  their  differences,  and  it  was  not  till 
Newcastle  in  June,  1757,  agreed  to  becom  the  hgure- 
head  of  a  Government  in  winch  Pitt  supplied  ttie 
brains,  the  character,  the  controlling  force  that 
tile  British  star  once  more  began  to  rise,  slowly, 
oci  asionally  clouded,  but  surely,  until  it  shone 
all-unchallenged  m  the  vei\-  meridian. 

During  the  years  when  England  was  labouring 
under  the  dead  svcight  o!  iiicompettMice  alike  in  tlu' 
Council  Chamber  and  the  services,  Wolfe  was  watch- 
ing events  from  various  stations  in  the  South  of 
England.  Hi-  letters  to  his  iimther  and  father 
continue  to  lellect  at  once  his  own  striking  individual- 
ity and  the  local  conditions  as  they  were  affected  b\' 
the  movements  of  the  world  at  large.  We  will  run 
through  them  as  rapidly  as  may  be.  Dover  Castle 
did  not  please  him  :  it  was  not  as  snug  a^  he  would 
have  liked,  and  he  could  not  help  wishini;  that  the 
moderns  who  destroyed  some  of  its  "  antiquity  "  had 
demolished  it  altogether.  Before  he  left  it  he  had 
come  to  consider  it  as  "  a  vile  dungeon,"  "  a  melan- 
choly, dreadful  winter  station."  The  castle  was 
liaunltd,     ut     i')iu-i-,     but     the     presence    c)l     the 
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supernatural   does   not  seem    to  have   affected   hun 

much,  whilst  the  tediousness  of  tlie  time  not  dtvoted 

to  routine  duties  affected  him  a  good  (kal.     He  rode 

on  the  downs  and  did  soaie  shooting,   bagging  an 

occasional  pheasant  or  partridge,  which  he  dart^  not 

send  home,  "  as  wc  are  not  authorised  by  law  to  kill 

them,  and  as  they  examine  strictly  upon  the  great 

roads  I  shouKl  be  unwilling  to  be  reputed  a  smuggler." 

Dover  Castle,  he  says,  "  would  be  a  pri.-^on  to  a  man 

of  pleasuic.  but  an  officer  inay  put  up  with  it."     The 

ladies  of  Dover  mmplaincd  through  in-  nv.llier  that 

Wolfe's  officers  were  lacking  in  gallantry.     1  le  replied 

in  a  spirit  of  banter  tliat  dancing  and  all  it>  light  tram 

of  amusements  had  their  risks,  and  to  tho^'  wiiose 

years    were    cree]iing    on     might     appear    vain    or 

iontemptil)le. 

"  Notwitlistandint,'  this,  I  nhvavs  cncoumge  our  vounK 
T'oplf  to  freciiicnt  balls  and  assemblies.  It  softens'  their 
manners  ami  makes  them  civil  ;  and  comnionlv  1  i^o  r,lonp 
with  them,  to  see  how  they  conduct  themselves.'  1  am  onlv 
afraui  thev  shall  fall  in  love  and  marry.  Whenever  I  perceiv'e 
the  symptoms,  or  anvbodv  tli.e  makes  the  discovery  we  fall 
upon  the  deliiKjuent  without  mercv  till  he  grows'  out  of 
conceit  with  his  new  passion.  By  this  method  we  Iiave 
broke  through  manv  an  amorous  alliance,  and  dissolved  many 
ties  of  eternal  love  and  affection.  Mv  experience  in  these 
matters  help  me  to  find  out  my  neighbour's  weakness  and 
furnishes  me  with  arms  to  oppose  his  folly.  I  am  not  how- 
ever always  so  successful  as  could  be  wished.  Two  or  three 
of  the  most  simple  and  insensible  in  other  respects  have 
triumphed  over  my  endeavours,  but  are  seated  upon  the  stool 
of  repentance  for  the  r<  st  of  ilieir  days." 

In  I'Muuary,  1754.  In  had  some  idea  tiiat  hi. 
iei;iiiKiit  might  be  :.elected  lor  East  Indian  service. 
Hut  as  Lord  Bury  was  exempted  from  Mich  bervice  by 
his  position  as  aide-de-camp  to  the  King.  "  I  do  not 
suppose   he    wr.uld    think   it    consistent    to    let    his 
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regiment  ombark  without  him.     So  \vc  are  reserved  for 

more  brilliant  service."'     At  the  end  of  March  the 

regiment  left  Dover  to  be  reviewed  at  Guildford  by 

the  colonel,  and  Wolfe  got  leave  of  absence,  part  ot 

which  he  spent  with  Sir  John  Mordaunt,  the  inicle  of 

Miss  Lawson.     The  sight   of  her  picture   upon   the 

dining-room  walls  up-et  him  for  a  day  or  two,  "  but 

time,  the  never-failing  aid  to  distressed  lovers,  has 

made   the  semblance   of  her   a  pleasing   but   not   a 

dangerous  object.     However.  I  find  it  best  not  to  trust 

myself  to  the  lady's  eyes,  or  put  confidenco  in  any 

resolutions  of  my  own."-     When  he  n  turned  to  his 

regiment  earlv  in  October,  it  had  gone  mto  winter 

quarters  at  Exetr>r,  and  almost  hi-  first  business  was 

to    provide    the    contingent    for    Braddock's    "  Ohio 

party.''     It    was  fortimate    Wolfe   did  not   join   the 

partv  liimself. 

In  Exeter  he  was    n  the  heart  of  a  jniobite  com-  P*  . ..       - 

,  1     11    Jacobites  ot 

mimity.         I  begin  to  flatter  myself  that   wc  shall   Devonshire 

soften    thi'   rigorous   proceedings  of   our   adver-^anes 

here  and  live  with  them  on  better  terms  than  hitherto. 

It  is  not  our  interest   tn  quarrel  with  any  but  the 

French."     .\mnng  the  inians  lie  took  to  "  soften  the 

ligorfius  "  was  the  dance.     "  Would   \'ou  believe  it 

that  no  Devonshire  squire  dances  mtjre  than  I  il    ? 

Wliat  no  consideration  of  pleasure  or  complaisance 

for  the  sex  < ould  (effect  the  love  of  peace  and  liarmony 

has  brought  about.     I  have  danced  the  officers  into 

the  good  graces  of  the  Jacol)ite  womm  hi  nabouts, 

who   were   prejudiced   against   them.     It    falls  hard 

upon  me  bi  c<ms(    of  mv  indolence  and  indifference 

>  Beckles  Wilison  :     Nitiftcenth   Cmlury,  Sept.,    1908. 
•  Wright  mentions  that  Miss  Lawson,  who  mcint  -so  much 
to  Wolfi',  <3ic'i  nniii.irrictl  in  M.irch,   17.S9. 
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about  it."     All  the  same  it  is  on  record  that  he  showed 
much  "  talent  in  the  science  "  and  that  Ik-  was  gener- 
ally "  ambitious  to  gain  a  tall  graceful  woman  to  he 
his  partner,  as  well  as  a  good  dancer."     The  sort  of 
barrier  lie  had  to  break  down  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  at  a  ball  to  celebrate  the  King's  birthday  everv 
man    save    one    was    wearing    the    King's    uniform. 
"  The   female   branches  of  the   Tory   families  came 
readily  enough,  but  not  one  man  would  accept  the 
invitation.     If  it  had  not  fallen  my  way  to  see  such 
an  instance  of  folly  I  should  not  readily  be  brought 
to  conceive  it."     Wolfe  found  himself"  "  liand  and 
glove  with  the  Right  Worshipful  the  Mavor  "  an^l 
eported  tiiat  "  the  people  seem  tolerably  well  disposed 
towards  us  at  present  "—a  condition  of  things  which 
he  hoped  would  last  his  time,   "  for,   as  the  town 
has   m^thing   in    it   either   inviting   or  entertaining, 
the    circumstances   of  a    rivil    war    would   make    it 
intolerable."     Wolfe's  diversions,  it  is  interesting  to 
note,  did  not  include  cards.     He  had  no  grave  objec- 
tion to  tliem,  especially  in  people  of  a  certain  age, 
but  he  thought  that  young  folks  might  be  led  into 
excesses  and  sacrifice  the  hours  wWwh  should  he  given 
to  improvement.     In  the  In-ginning  of  January,  17,S5, 
he  had  to  attend  a  rourt-martial  in  Bristol—a  dutv  he 
always  disliked. 

From  Bristol  he  wrote  home  :  "  Folks  arc  surprised 
to  see  the  meagre,  consumptive,  decaying  figure  of  the 
son,  when  the  father  and  mother  preserve  such  t^ood 
looks.  The  camjiaigns  of  1743,  '4,  '5.  '(S  mv\  1 
stripped  me  of  my  bloom  and  the  winters  in  Scotland 
and  :n  Dover  have  brought  me  almost  to  old  age  an<l 
intirmity.  and  this  withoui  ,iiiv  remarkable  intem- 
perance.    A  few  years  more  or  less  are  of  \ory  little 
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consequence  to  the  common  run  of  men,  and  therefore 
T  need  nol  lament  that  I  am  jxrhajjs  somewhat  nearer 
my  end  tlian  others  of  my  time.  I  thmk  and  write 
upon  these  points  witliout  being  at  all  moved." 
Wolfe's  trouble,  his  health  apart,  was  always  about 
funds,  and  he  loathed  the  necessity  of  calling  upon  his 
father's  ever-ready  purse.  "  I  am  eight-and-twenty 
years  of  age,  a  lieutenant-colonel  of  Foot,  and  I  cannot 
say  that  I  am  master  of  fifty  pounds."  The  only 
ground  on  which,  when  hard  pressed,  he  felt  justihed 
in  turning  to  the  parental  exchequer  was  that  to  be 
cramped  and  tied  down  bv  cin  nmstanccs  when  liis 
thoughts  should  be  free  and  at  large  took  his  attention 
off  the  most  important  parts  of  his  duty.  "  That 
spirit  will  guide  others  but  indifferently  which  fiends 
under  its  own  wants."  He  longed  for  advancement 
with  a  longing  which  in  a  less  brilliant  man  would 
have  been  whollv  unreasonable.  His  ambition  was 
t  ncourag',  d  by  lii^  friend.  Sir  John  Mordaunt,  by  his 
uncle,  and  by  his  father.  His  uncle  wished  hmi  to 
make  a  considerable  hgurc  in  the  profession,  and  he 
was  prepared  to  serve  even  at  sea  if  he  could  only  get 
the  chance,  great  though  he  kniw  his  acjony  from 
sickness  would  be.  With  thr  prospect  of  war  in  his 
mind  throughout  tlic  year  1755,  he  sometimes 
thought  he  might  be  sent  to  Virginia,  sometimes  that 
he  might  be  called  upon  to  go  to  Holland.  "  It  is  no 
time  to  think  of  what  is  convenient  or  agreeable,"  he 
wrote  in  February.  "  that  service  is  the  best  in  whirh 
we  are  the  most  useful.  For  m\-  part  I  am  determined 
never  to  give  my=;elf  a  moment's  concern  about  the 
nature  of  the  duty  His  Majesty  is  pleased  to  order  us 
upon.  It  will  be  sufficient  comfort  to  you  two,  as  far  as 
my  person  is  concerned  at  least  it  will  bi'  a  reasonable 
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rnn?olation,  to  rf^flect  that  the  Power  which  has 
hitherto  preserved  nie  may,  if  it  be  His  pleasure, 
continue  to  do  so  ;  if  not,  tliat  it  is  but  a  few  days  or  a 
few  years  n.ore  or  less  and  that  those  who  perish  in 
their  duty,  a.id  in  tlie  service  of  their  country  die 
honourably.  I  hope  I  shall  have  resolution  and 
firmness  cnouph  to  meet  every  appearance  of  danger 
without  great  concern  and  not  be  over-solirjtous  about 
the  event."  In  ail  his  letters  Wolfe  seemed  to  have 
n  premonition  that  his  life  was  to  be  a  short  one. 
WTien  he  wrote  those  words  he  was,  as  he  said  a  week 
or  ten  days  before,  twenty-eight,  and  he  had  four 
and  a  half  vears  to  live. 

From  >Larch.  1755,  to  March,  1757,  Wolfe  wr-s 
shifted  from  Excter  to  Winchester,  Southampton, 
Canterbury,  Divizcs,  Stroud,  Cirencester  and  other 
places.  It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  his  marchings 
and  counter-marchings  in  detail.  In  1755  he  suffered 
a  serious  disappointment.  His  (  olonel  became  Earl 
of  Albemarle  by  the  death  of  his  father  at  the  end  of 
the  previous  year,  and  Wolfe  was  on  tenter-hooks  to 
1-  arn  whether  he  was  to  succeed  to  the  official  com- 
mand (if  the  regim.ent  whieh  in  fact  he  ha(i  com- 
manded for  se,  lon,ff.  Three  monlhs  of  e\])eetancy, 
and  he  was  informed  that  Coloml  Honevwood  had 
Iven  ajjpointed.  Wi>lle  wa*^  hurl,  .and  drclared  he 
would  not  serve  one  moment  'onger  than  honour 
demanded  even  if  he  should  starve.  He  got  over  his 
vexation  sooner  than  might  be  expected,  and  assured 
hi ;  mother  that  "  if  von  arm  yourself  with  j)hilosophy 
you  are  mistress  of  all  events."  War  might  come  to 
his  aid,  but  he  dreaded  the  distress  war  might  mean 
to  the  country  generally  and  to  his  mother  in  partic- 
ular.    Whatever  happened  he  was  solicitou>  Un-  his 
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mother's  comfort,  and  when  it  was  proposed  that 
his  father  might  resign  his  colonelcy  m  his  favour, 
the  son  set'hng  an  annuity  upon  him,  he  refused  on 
thf  ground  that  "  a  soldier's  life  in  war  is  too  great 
an  uncertainty  for  you  to  hazard  a  necessary  part  of 
your  income  upon."  If  war  did  not  come  then  Wolfe 
would  "jog  on  in  the  easiest  position  in  the  army,  and 
sleep  and  grow  fat."  A  good  deal  more  philosophy 
was  required  a  year  later  when  Honeywood  was 
transferred  and  his  place  was  taken  by  Colonel  William 
Kingsley. 

Events,  however,  gave  Wolfe  plenty  to  think  about  Hints  to 
besides  his  own  personal  fortunes.  He  speculated  Rickson. 
incessantly  on  the  needs  of  the  country,  and  in  a 
remarkable  letter  to  Rickson,  who  was  now  in  Scot- 
land, written  in  view  of  the  possibilitj'  that  the  French 
would  again  tind  allies  among  the  Highlanders,  he 
outlined  the  plan — it  was  sufficiently  drastic — by 
which  he  would  deal  with  the  hrst  outbreak  in  order 
to  avoid  "  a  succession  of  errors  and  a  train  of  iil- 
behaviour,"  which  made  "  the  last  Scotch  war,"  he 
said,  difficult  to  match  in  history.  He  recommended 
Rickson  to  practice  musketry  firing  with  balls : 
"  Firing  balls  at  objects  teaches  the  soldiers  to  level 
incomparably,  makes  the  recruits  steady,  and 
removes  the  foolisli  apprehension  that  seizes  young 
soldierb  when  they  first  load  their  arms  with  bullets. 
We  hre  hrst  singly,  then  by  hies,  one,  two,  three  or 
more,  then  by  ranks,  and  lastly  by  platoons  ;  and  the 
soldiers  see  the  effects  of  their  shots,  especially  at  a 
mark  or  upon  water.  We  shoot  obliquely  and  in 
dillerent  situations  on  ground,  from  lieights  down- 
wards and  contrariwise."  Wolfe  apologised  for 
suggesting  so  much  on  the  ground  that  possibly  it 
7— (JJi.; 
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might  not  have  been  liiuught  of  by  Ricksun's  com- 
mander— a  casual  remark  which  goes  some  way  to 
explam  wherein  Wolfe  himself  was  ahead  of  his 
fellows. 

It  may  sound  mvidious,  but  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  say  that  if  Biaddnck  had  been  as  read}-  as  Wolfe 
would  have  been  to  adapt  himself  to  the  nnlitary 
conditions  which  confronted  him  on  his  advance  to 
Fort  Duquesne,  the  disgrace  ol  that  9th  of  July,  1755, 
m  the  wooded  dehles  beyond  the  ^h)nongahcla  would 
have  been  avoided.  Wolfe  wouid  not  have  rejected 
the  representations  of  Wa>hington  nor  flouted  the 
Indian  chiefs  who  placed  their  unrivalled  knowledge 
of  forest  warfare  at  his  disposal.  Braddock,  with  all 
his  courage,  his  strength  of  character,  his  unques- 
tioned ability  and  patriotism,  was  simply  incapable 
of  rising  superior  to  the  teachings  of  the  school  m 
which  hi'  had  learnt  his  l)nsiness.  He  ought  never 
to  have  fallen  into  the  amlnish  laid  for  him  :  and 
when  he  was  in  it  he  destroyed  a  slender  chance  of 
escape'  by  treating  men  who  endeavoured  to  save 
themselves  without  running  av/ay,  as  so  many 
cowardlv  curs.  It  was  the  tragedy  of  cast-iron 
system.  When  tlie  news  reached  England  in  August 
Wolfe  was  not  in  a  position  to  deliver  serious  judg- 
ment. From  the  accounts  to  hand,  he  said  :  "  I  do 
believe  that  the  cowardice  and  iU-behaviour  of  the 
men  far  exceeded  the  ignorance  of  the  chief,  who, 
though  not  a  master  of  the  dittkult  art  of  \\\\r,  was 
yet  a  man  of  sense  and  courage.  I  have  but  a  very 
mean  opinion  of  tlie  Infantry  in  general.  I  know 
their  discipline  to  be  bad  and  their  valour  precarious. 
Thry  are  easily  jnit  into  disorder  and  hard  to  recover 
out  of  it.     They  frequently  kill  their  officers  through 
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fiar  and  murder  uik:  anothtr  iii  tlieir  confusion." 
In  that  view  Wolfe  was  not  quite  judicial.  The  fault 
l.iy  not  with  the  men  but  with  tliu  masters,  the 
Government  and  the  officers,  to  whom  they  should 
look  for  guidance.  A  foreign  critic  of  the  time  said 
that  the  British  troojjs  were  "  an  arm\'  of  lions  led 
by  asses  "  ;  that  there  were  lions  among  the  asses 
and  curs  among  the  lions  does  not  rob  the  description 
of  its  brute  force,  and  Wolfe  lumself  qualified  his 
angry  outburst  by  admitting  that  the  method  of 
training  and  instructing  British  troops  was  "  ex- 
tremely defective.  We  are  lazy  in  time  of  peace  and 
oi  course  want  vigilance  and  activity  :n  war.  Our 
military  education  is  by  far  the  worst  in  Europe,  and 
all  our  concerns  are  treated  with  contempt  or  totally 
neglected.  It  will  cost  us  very  dear  some  time 
hence."  In  a  passage  full  of  significance,  he  wrote 
to  his  mother  lu  October,  1755,  at  a  time  when  the 
French  wtie  busy  with  their  fleet  and  every  hour 
brought  new  fears  of  invasion,  though  war  had  not 
yet  been  declared  .  "  The  Mticers  of  the  army  in 
general  are  persons  of  so  little  ap])lication  to  business 
and  have  been  so  ill  educated  that  it  must  not  surprise 
you  to  hear  that  a  man  of  common  industry  is  in 
repiUation  amongst  them.  I  reckon  it  a  very  great 
misfortune  to  this  country  that  I,  your  son,  who  have 
1  know  but  a  very  moderate  capacity  and  some  degree 
of  diligence  a  little  above  the  ordinary  run,  should 
he  thought,  as  I  am,  one  of  the  best  officers  of  my 
rank  in  the  service.  I  am  not  at  all  vain  of  the 
distinction."  Such  a  comparison  he  ''.ought  would 
do  even  a  man  of  genius  very  little  honour.  "  The 
consequence  will  be  very  fatal  to  me  in  the  end  for 
as  I  rise  in  rank  dcodIc  will  exoect  some  considprable 
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performances,  and  I  shall  be  induced,  in  support  of 
an  ill-got  reputation,  to  be  lavish  of  my  life  and  shall 
probably  meet  that  fate  which  is  the  ordmary  effect 
of  such  conduct."     A  prophetic  instinct  surely  ! 

Despite  his  criticisms  Wolfe  believed  the  army 
would  give  an  excellent  account  of  itself  if  the  French 
should  succeed  in  what  every  one  believed  vo  be  their 
designs.  Was  he  putting  his  trust  in  the  Hessians, 
whose  presence  was  the  sharpest  of  aU  retlections  on 
the  state  of  the  army  ?  Wolfe  had  confidence  in  the 
fleet  which  was  more  formidable  than  any  England 
had  ever  had,  and  he  took  a  run  to  Portsmouth 
specially  "  to  enjoy  the  dreadful  though  pleasing  sight 
of  our  mighty  navy."  He  v.as  among  tiie  first  to 
recognise  what  the  sea  meant  to  England's  safety, 
and  there  was  in  him  none  of  that  petty  jealousy 
which  too  long  made  the  navy  the  rival  rather  than 
the  sister  service.  Admiral  Smith  was  so  posted,  said 
Wolfe  in  December,  as  to  make  any  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  French  to  land  "  a  little  dangerous,"  and 
he  regretted  that  they  did  not  "  discover  the  same 
degree  of  respect  for  us  " — that  is,  for  the  army. 
"  They  wisl\  for  nothing  so  mucii  as  to  be  quietly 
ashore  and  then  to  make  trial  of  our  force,"  but  we 
have  "  some  incomparable  battalions,  the  like  of  which 
cannot,  I'll  venture  to  say,  be  found  in  any  army." 
Which,  one  wonders,  were  the  incomparable  batta- 
lions ?  Wolfe's  general  criticisms  were  so  severe 
that  an  incomparable  battalion  in  his  eyes  must  have 
been  a  \-ery  hue  body  indeed. 

Xo  relief  to  the  tension  came  with  the  new  year.  A 
supine  ministry  shared  Wolfe's  gloomier  views  as  to 
the  army,  but  did  nothing  during  all  these  months  to 
improve  its  morale  and  fighting  capacity.     Recruiting 
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went  on  with  some  vigour,  but  thr  raw  material 
was  not  worked  up  witii  the  emrgy  demanded  by  the 
critical  character  of  the  situation.  Troops  were 
moved  from  place  to  place,  and  the  Guards  were  sent 
to  Dover  much  against  their  inchncition,  judging 
from  some  remarks  which  Wolfe  made.  "  Would 
you  belie\-e  that  there  are  many  who  call  themselves 
soldiers,  who,  to  excuse  their  shamt-ful  idleness,  cry 
out  that  they  ]>"heve  there  will  be  no  war — no  invasion 
— and  so  act  as  if  they  were  persuaded  of  the  truth  of 
it?"  Dread  of  iii\a5ion  made  the  Government' 
unwiUing  to  move  sufficiently  early  or  in  sufficient 
strength  to  save  Minorca.  Instructions  that  Byng's 
force  should  b.  supplemented  from  the  Gibraltar 
garrison  were  disobeyed  because  an  attack  by  the 
Spaniards  was  feared.  Byng  gave  battle  to  La 
Galissoniere  oh  Port  Mahon,  but  instead  of  pressing 
home  the  advantage  he  gamed,  he  retired  to  Gibraltar. 
The  Minorca  garrison  was  doomed,  and  Blakeney,  its 
brave  general,  surrendered  with  the  honours  of  war. 
Byng  was  dfiunuiccd  03  a  traitor  :  he  was  really  an 
ordinary  individual,  who  could  not  rise  superior  to  the 
official  atmosphere,  and  ^^'olfe  summed  the  rr.,atter  up 
in  a  simple  question  :  "  .\:e  the  measures  taken  for 
the  relief  of  Minorca  or  the  proceedings  of  our  admiral 
to  be  most  admired  ?  "  "  The  project  of  succouring 
Minorca  and  the  execution  of  the  great  design,"  he 
wrote  to  his  fatlier,  June  27th,  1756,  "  went  hand 
in  hand  successfully  and  may  probably  end  in 
a  disgraceful  peace.  You  are  happy  in  your  infir- 
mity for  'tis  a  disgrace  to  act  in  these  dishonourable 
times." 


>  The  Newcastle  Papers  (Add.  MSS.  British  Museum)  are 
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Wolfe  grew  so  impatiint  under  the  ordeal  of 
.lationai  humiliation  that  whilst  writing  "  tiic  King 
of  Prussia  (God  bless  him  !)  is  our  only  ally,"  ho  added 
fiercely,"  I  am  sorry  that  they  don't  all  unite  against 
us  that  oiu^  strength  might  be  fully  exerted  and  our 
force  known  I  myself  b- IIlvc  that  we  are  a  match 
for  the  com'oined  fleets  of  Europe,  especially  if  our 
admirals  and  generals  were  all  of  the  same  spirit." 
Against  Byng  he  was  as  bitter  as  the  ministers  who 
sheltered  themselves  liehind  the  oblofjuy  which  over- 
whelmed their  '■ervauts.  Wolfe,  "  an  eye-witness  of 
the  consequences  of  his  fatal  conduct,"  condemned 
him  on  every  ground  :  "  if  he  did  not  personally 
engage  through  fear  or  declined  it  through  treachery  ; 
or  if  he  went  lUt  with  instructions  not  to  be  too 
forward  in  relieving  Minorca,  he  deserves  ten  thousand 
deaths.  \n  Englisli  admiral  who  accepts  such 
instructions  should  lose  hi.s  head,  but,  alas  !  our 
affairs  are  falling  down  apace."  Me  saw  th"  country 
going  fast  upon  its  ruin  as  the  result  of  "  paltry 
projects  "  and  the  more  ridiculous  behaviour  of  those 
who  were  entrusted  with  its  govtrnmcnt.  Wolfe's 
suggestion  that  the  ministry  by  their  instructions 
might  have  induced  slackness  on  the  part  of  the 
admiral  was  not  justified.  The  suggestion  reflects 
the  state  to  which  the  minds  of  men  had  been  reduced 
by  invertebrate  administration.  The  demoralisation 
was  epidemic  and  few  escaped.  Courts-martial  were 
held  to  condemn  the  past  when  every  nerve  and  every 
muscle  was  wanted  to  assist  the  present.  Byng  was 
shot.  "  pour  cncoura^er  Ics  ciutres."  as  Voltaire  said, 
and  the  King,  wlio  rrfust  d  to  gi\e  him  the  benefit  of 
mercy  recommended  by  the  court,  inflicted  no 
punishment  on  the  ministers  who  would  have  reaped 
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the  glory  if  lie  bad  triumphed.  The  Governor  of 
Gibraltar,  Lieut. -Gen.  Fowke,  was  also  court- 
mart  lalled,  and  sentenced  to  dismissal  from  the 
service.  Wolfe  was  one  of  the  court,  and  was  much 
exercised  by  the  fact  th.at  Cornwallis  had  been  a  party 
to  the  refusal  to  assist  Rvng.  rornwallis  had  caught 
the  general  complaint.  "  1  am  heartily  sorry  to  find 
him  involved  with  the  rest,  of  whose  abilities  or 
inclinations  nobody  has  any  very  high  notions  ;  but 
Cornwallis  is  a  man  of  approved  courage  and  fidelity. 
He  has  unhappilv  been  misled  upon  this  occasion  by 
people  of  nnt  lialf  his  value." 

In  the  midst  of  the  excitement  incident  to  the  A  course 
developments  of  a  great  war  Wolfe  found  time  to  pen  of  study, 
a  long  letter  in  response  to  an  appeal  for  advice  as  to 
thi'  best  course  of  study  fi^r  a  young  officer  -Henry 
Townshend.  The  lett(>r  affords  a  clue  to  Wolfe's 
own  studies.  Assuming  that  young  Townshend  was 
master  of  the  Latin  and  French  languages,  and  b.ad 
some  know).  (Ige  of  mathematics,  the  study  ni  which 
"  will  gn  atlv  facilitate  his  progress  in  military 
matters."  Wolfe  continues- 

"  As  to  t!i'-  hooks  that  nrr  fittest  for  his  purpose,  he  inav 
begin  with  Ktvg  o/  I'tu^^ta's  htxuliiltuns  for  his  Hone  <i*>d 
Font,  whoy  the  econoinv  and  pood  ordt  r  of  an  army  m  the 
lower  brandies  arc  uxtrr.nolv  well  estaliHshed.  lUvn  there 
are  the  Memoirs  of  the  Marquis  d<-  Santa  Cruz,  FiuquuVes. 
and  Montecuccuh  ;  Folard's  Corntttenturir^  uprin  Polyl.ius. 
the  Projft  dr  TaiUque.  L'Attaque  (t  la  Dffenfc  drs  Places, 
par  le  Marechal  ile  Vauban,  Les  Mfm<T.>is  dc  Grmlon, 
L'/«C('Ktri4r  de  Camf'aQve,  le  Sieur  Renie  for  all  that  concerns 
artillery.  Of  the  ancients,  Vepetius,  C^rsar,  Thiicydides. 
Xenophon's  /  ffe  of  Cyrm  and  Relreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand 
Greek-.  I  do  not  mention  Polvbius,  because  the  Cotnmen- 
/<j»irsand  the  llir.tory  naturally  go  together.  Of  later  days. 
Davil.i,  Guicciardini,  Strada,  and  the  Mtmoirs  of  the  Due  de 
Sully.  There  is  an  abundance  of  military  knowledge  to  be 
picked  out  uf  the  lives  of  Gustavus  A<inlphus.  and  Charles  XII. 
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Kinp  of  Sweden,  ard  of  Zisca  the  Bnherr.i.in,  and  if  d  tolerable 
account  could  be  frot  of  the  exploits  of  Scanderbeg,  it  would  be 
inestimable  ;  for  he  cxreh  all  the  officers,  ancient  and  modern, 
in  the  conduct  of  a  small  defensive  armv.  I  met  with  him  in 
the  Turkish  H!<t'i*\'.  but  nowhere  '  f-lse.  The  Life  "f 
Suft^^viu^,  too,  contains  many  fin»>  things  in  this  wav.  There 
is^  a  book  lately  published  that  I  have  heard  commended, 
L'Art  de  la  <  t<erre  Pratique. — I  suppose  it  is  collected  from 
all  the  best  authors  that  treat  of  war  ;  and  there  is  a  little 
volume,  entitled  Traitf  d^  la  Petite  ■uerre  that  your  brother 
should  take  in  his  pocket  when  he  goes  upon  out-duty  and 
detachments.  The  M.arfchal  de  Puvs<^qur's  book,  too,"  is  in 
esteem. 

■'I  believe  Mr.  Townsh'-nd  will  think  this  catalogue  Ion)? 
enough  ;  and  if  he  has  patience  to  read,  nnd  desire  to  apply 
(as  I  am  persuad.'d  he  has),  the  knowledge  cont.Tined  in  ihein, 
there  is  also  wherewithal  to  make  him  a  consider.Tble  person 
in  his  profession,  and  of  course  very  useful  anu  serviceable 
to  his  country.  In  general,  the  lives  of  all  great  commanders, 
and  all  good  histories  of  warlike  nations,  will  be  instructive! 
and  lead  him  naturally  to  endeavour  to  imitate  what  he 
must  necessarily  approve  of.  In  these  davs  of  scarcity,  and 
in  these  unlucky  times,  it  is  much  to  be  wished  that  all  our 
young  soldiers  of  birth  and  education  would  follow  your 
brother's  steps,  and.  as  thev  will  have  their  turn  to  command, 
that  they  would  try  to  make  themselves  fit  for  that  important 
trust  ;  without  it,  we  must  sink  under  the  superior  abilities 
and  indefatigable  industry  of  our  restless  neighbours.  In 
what  a  strange  manner  have  we  conducted  our  affairs  in  the 
Mediterranean.     Quelle  belle  occasion  nmyujiife  !  " 

Wolfe  watched  the  course  of  events  with  eager 
expectancy,  his  anxieties  being  at  once  professional 
and  patriotic.  Changes,  additions  to,  ::nd  movements 
in  the  army  naturally  were  the  order  of  the  day.  He 
kept  a  sharp  eye  on  appointments  going.  "If  any 
soldier  is  preferred  when  my  time  comes  I  shall 
acquaint  the  Secretary  of  War  that  I  am  sensible  of  the 
injury  tliat  is  done  me,  and  will  take  the  earliest 
opportunity  to  put  it  out  of  his  or  any  man's  -owor 
to  repeat  it.  Not  while  the  war  lasts  ;  for  li  500 
younger  officers  one  after  another  were  to  rise  before 
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me  I  should  continue  to  move  with  the  utmost  diU- 
gcnco,  to  acquit  mystlf  to  the  country,  and  to  show 
the  ministers  that  they  had  acted  unjustly.  But 
I  flatter  myself  that  I  shall  never  be  forced  to  these 
disagreeable  measures."  What  Mr.  Bradley  calls 
"  a  great  temptation  "  came  Wolfe's  way  within  a 
few  weeks  of  writing  the  words  just  quoted.  His 
friends'  exertions  to  secure  him  some  more  profitable 
post  than  that  of  lieutenant-colonel  of  Foot  brought 
an  ofter  from  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Lord-Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  of  the  offices  of  Barrackmaster-Gencral 
nud  Quartermaster-General  of  Ireland.  Highly 
sensible  of  the  honour  done  him,  Wolfe  accepted  on 
one  condition — that  he  was  made  color  1.  If  the 
rank  of  colonel  were  not  given  him  he  would  return  to 
his  battalion  immediately,  or  prefer  to  take  service 
with  the  King  of  Prussia  in  the  great  war  in  which 
British  troops  apparently  were  not  to  be  employed. 
The  Knicr  thought  Wolfe's  "  short  service  "  would 
not  justify  his  promotion  ;  fresh  efforts  were,  how- 
ever, to  be  made  to  induce  His  Majesty  to  grant 
Wolfe's  claim,  and  in  the  delay  the  chance  of  service 
came.  His  pretension  had  saved  him  from  bring 
side-trncked  at  a  critical  moment  :  his  acceptance  of 
the  Irish  appointment  uneunditKinally  might  ha\-e 
changed  the  history  of  the  British  Empire.  So  mui  h 
may  depend  on  the  ear  man  lends  to  the  call  to  greattM- 
things  ;    so  is  ambition  justified. 
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CHAPTER   VII 


Pitt 
supreme. 


THE    FAILURES   OF    1757 

When  Pitt  camr  back  to  offue  in  1757  he  came  to 
power  also.  I'or  the  first  time  he  found  himself  able 
to  put  a  policy  into  force  without  serious  opposition. 
He  had  England  at  his  back.  Ho  was  restored  in 
response  to  the  people's  emphatic  demand  ;  it  was 
said  of  him  that  he  was  a  minister  given  by  the  people 
to  the  nation.  Chesterfield's  despondent  vi^w  "  We 
are  no  longer  a  nation  "  was  disjiroved.  The  people, 
as  opposed  to  the  King,  the  place-hunters,  the 
Parliamentarians,  at  least  showed  themselves  a  nation 
in  their  insistence  that  they  should  I)e  led  by  one  who 
was  self-reliant  and  purposeful  as  he  was  fearless  and 
uicorruptilile.  After  a  pmod  of  intrigue  and  recrimi- 
nation which  make  the  domestic  political  record 
almost  as  complicated  a  tangle  as  European  diplo- 
macy after  the  death  of  Charles  VI,  England,  so  long 
in  labour,  a^  thr  King  of  Prussia  put  it,  had  at  last 
brought  forth  a  man.  Pitt  was  the  very  antipodes 
of  Walpole  in  convutK)n  and  temperament,  as  both 
were  head  and  shoulders  above  their  contemporaries 
in  their  own  liin'S  of  statesmanship.  Pitt,  to  adapt 
Johnson's  gibe  about  Chesterfield,  was  a  man  among 
kings  and  a  king  among  men.  His  insight,  as  Mr. 
Fortescue  says,  pierced  the  heart  of  things  ;  be 
compassed  great  designs  ;  his  enthusiasm  kindled 
the  energy  of  suboi  linates,  broke  down  the  opposition 
of  permanent  ofBcials.and  carried  his  >;ountry  forward 
on  "  an  irresistible  wave  of  patriotic  sentiment."' 

'     /   History  of  thr  IhUuh  Army,  vol    m    p    248. 
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Pitt  dared  where  other  men  hesitated.     Indecision,   Decisive 
the    banc   of   empire,    was   as   unknown    to   him    as  action. 
physical  fear  to  James  Wolfe,  one  of  the  instruments 
by  which  he  ultimatt  ly  lifted  the  whole  English  race 
to  the  proudest  pitch  of  self-consciousness.     During 
his  few  months  in  office  with  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
he  set  the  chords  vibratmg.     He  sent  back  to  Ger- 
many the  foreign  mercenaries  who  were  an  hourly 
reminder  to  the   Briton  of  his  inability  to  defend 
hearth  and  home,  and  undertook  to  raise  a  national 
militia  whicli,  without  doing  violence  to  prejudices 
against  a  standing  army,  should  provide  a  ready  and 
reputable  means  of  self-defence.     He  took  a  more 
cour.igeous  step.     He  gave  instructions  that  a  couple 
of  battalions  of  Highlamlers  shuuld  be  formed  for 
Imperial  service.     It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
with  whom  originated  the  idea  of  turning  the  gallant 
Scots   so    recently    England's    bitt»  r    enemies,    into 
British  soldiers.     Duncan  Forbes  of  C'ullodcn  some 
vears  before  the   '45,   urged  Walpole  to   make   the 
experiment;'   Wolfe   we    know    proposed   it   in    his 
letter  to  Rickson  in  1751  ;    the  [^lan  was  laid  before 
Pitt   by  Lord  .Mbemarle,   Wolfe's  lat     colonel,  who 
r(  ccaved   it   from   the   Duke   of   Cumberland  ;  2    not 
impossibly,  therefore,  its  authorship  might  be  traced 
to  Wolfe  himself,  as  Wright   believes.     The  impor- 
tance of  the  departure,  the  very  greatness  of  the  idea, 
is  emphasised  by  the  disapproval  of  the   Duke  of 
Newcastle,  Pitt's  nominal  chief.     To  crown  all  in  this 
scheme    for   creating   loyal   soldiers   out    of    broken 

"  G.  M.  Wrong  ;  A  Canadian  Manor  and  its  Seigneurs. 
p.  23. 

•  Almon  :  Anr  >"t'-  '•!  C-  Fori  .1/  Chatham,  3rd  Hd.. 
vol.  i,  p.  29R. 
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enemies,  Simon  Eraser,  Master  of  Lovat,  the  son  ot 
the  Simon  Eraser  whose  treachery  cost  him  his 
head,  was  entrusted  with  the  raising  of  a  regiment. 
The  timorous  qual.ed  :  the  over-cf.utious  shook  their 
heads  ;  and  the  experiment  was  sooii  to  prove  that 
neither  fear  nor  prejudice  but  downriglit  sohd 
conviction,  directed  to  an  end  which  is  a"s  a  fixed 
target,  provides  the  pillars  of  success. 

\Mien  Pitt  said  there  was  only  one  man  who  could 
save  England  and  that  man  was  himself  he  made  no 
idle  boast  ;   he  gauged  his  own  powers  as  surely  as  he 
gauged  the  powers  of  others.     In  Iiis  efforts  to  work 
with    the   men   immediately   available   he   failed   to 
accomplish  much.     If  1756  was  a  demoralising  year, 
1757  would  have   taken  the  country  to  still  lower 
depths  but  for  the  superb  qualities  of  endurance  of 
this  one  man.     Erom  every  quarter  save  one  came 
the    same    story:      incompetence,    inertia,    defcit. 
Cliv(-  alone  struck  home,  and  at  Plassey  laid  deep  the 
foundations  of  British   Empire   in   the   East.     Else- 
where Briti-h  enterprise  miscarried.     The   Duke  of 
Cumberland  was  defeated  by  the  French  at  Klostei- 
zeven;     the    French  in    America    under    Montcalm 
captured  Fort  William  Henry  and  added  a  shocking 
chapter  to  the  story  of  the  struggle  for  empire  in 
which  the  savage  has  taken  part ;   Lord  Loudon  and 
.\dmiral    Holborne    set    out    bravely    to    recapture 
I.ouisbonrg,  and  were  so  impressed  with  its  formidable 
works  and  the  fleet  in  its  splendid  harbour  that  they 
retired  without  tiring  a  shot,  and  an  expedition  sent 
under  Admiral   Hawke  and  Sir  John  Mordaunt   to 
harry  the  French  coast  returned  with  one  feeble  fort 
to  its  account  instead  of  a  reconl  of  Rochefort  and 
Havre  and  other  places  laid  under  heavy  contribution. 
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Who  Init  Pitt  could  have  withstood  such  a  scries  of 
harassing  and  coni'jmptible  faihires  P 
-  Woli'e  was  with  the  abortive  Rochefort  expedition, 

*  and  it  happens  ihat  it  serves  as  a  fine  example  alike 
of  the  methods  then  thought  adequate  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  Britain's  nawal  and  military  reputation,  of 
the  manner  in  which  Wolfe  stood  out  from  tlie 
general  rut,  and  of  the  sure  instinct  with  which  Pitt 
discovered  the  men  who  cotdd  execute  his  high 
commands.  The  expedition  was  to  be  a  joint  naval 
and  military  affair  ;  Sir  John  Mordaunt,  by  the 
King's  wish,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand 
men  who  were  asseml)led  on  the  Isle  of  Wight  ;  the 
Hun.  H.  S.  Conway  and  Cornwalhs  were  respectively 
second  and  third  in  command,  and  Wolfe,  who  was 
appointed  Quartermaster-General,  came  fourth. 
J  Horace  Walpole,  who  was  Conway's  relative  an  1  great 

f  admirer,  said  of  Wolfe  on  this  occasion,  "  The  world 

could  not  expect  more  from  him  than  he  thought 
himself  capable  of  perforr.jng.  He  looked  upon 
danger  as  the  favourable  moment  that  would  call 
forth  his  talents.  "  Walpole  was  more  correct  in  that 
judgment  than  m  a  good  many.  If  Pitt  proclaimed 
himself  the  one  man  to  sa\e  the  country,  Wolfe 
conceivably  would  have  advanced  the  rider  "  And 
I  am  the  one  man  who  can  be  trusted  to  carry  out 
your  orders."  Ihnvexer,  Wolfe  was  quite  happy: 
there  was  fighting  to  be  done  and  lie  was  to  be  with 

,  his  old   friend   Mordaunt.     The   troops   were   ready 

,  long   before   the   transports.     Instead   of   sailing   in 

'  August  they  did  not  get  off  till  the  8th  of  September, 

owing  to  the  misconduct  of  certain  contractors.  No 
one  knew  the  destination  of  the  force  until  it  was 
at  sea.     When  Hawkc  opened  his  sealed  orders  he 
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Mordaunt's 

instruc- 

'ions. 


found  that  he  was  to  make  tor  Rochetort.  Informa- 
tion had  reached  Pitt  through  a  '"aptain  Clark  who 
had  recently  been  travelling  on  the  west  coast  of 
France  that  Rorhefort  was  so  ill-prepartd  tor  defence 
that  it  might  be  taken  by  a  coup  de  main. 

Pitt  saw  here  an  o])]iortuml\-  for  creating  a  diversion 
in  the  interests  ot  Pru.-^ia  at  the  same  time  that  he  did 
something  to  crijipk'  the  naval  position  of  France. 
Sir  John  Mordaunt'^  instructions  were  to  assist  the 
vigorous  pio.iecution  of  this  "  just  war  "  by  an  attack 
on  the  French  coast,  it  being  expedient  and  oi  urgent 
necessity  to  cause  a  diversion  and  disturb  the  credit 
of  the  enemy  in  Europe.  The  Governnient  w'ere 
persuaded  that  nothing  could  more  speedily  and 
effectually  annoy  and  distress  France  than  the 
destruction  of  docks,  shipping,  magazines,  and 
arsenals.  After  Rochefort,  if  the  condition  of  the 
fleet  permitted,  Sir  John  Mordaunt  was  to  turn  his 
attention  to  oilier  places  with  as  much  rapidity  as 
possible  in  ord'  r  to  create  "  a  warm  alarm  along  the 
maritime  provinces  of  France."  There  was  every 
prospect  of  hve  or  six  weeks'  sharp  work  here,  but 
unfortunately  tlie  instructions  also  provided  for  the 
holding  of  councils  of  war,  and  council-  ol  war 
invariably  mean  resolutions  embodying  cumulative 
caution  rather  than  cumulative  courage.  The  expedi- 
tion speedily  became  a  farce,  and  a  very  mi^lancholy 
farce  for  poor  Wolfe.  In  the  Bay  of  Bi^cay  he 
suffered  tortures.  Arrived  off  the  I-le  of  Oleron  on 
the  20th  September,  the  expedition  spent  two  days 
in  futility  before  Captam  Howe  in  the  Magnanime 
attacked  a  fort  on  the  Isle  of  Aix.  which  lie  leduced 
with  an  ease  that  should  have  been  an  encouragement 
to  other  captains.     The  force  which  took  possession 
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of  the  island  bcliavcd  disgracefully,  to  vVolfc's  infinite 
disgust.  The  English,  knowing  little  how  to  win 
battles,   beerned   to  have   forgotten  how   to   behave 

i  in  the  hour  of  victory,   however  insignificant   that 

™  victory  miglit  be. 

Oil  the  23rd  Hawke  sent  out  a  feconnoitriiig  Councils  of 
party  up  the  river  with  a  view  to  a  landing  and  two  ^^f- 
more  days  were  lost.  Wolfe  himself,  by  special 
permission  of  his  chief,  had  already  examined  the 
position  and  made  a  report  on  which  both  Hawke 
and  Mordaunt  were  prepared  to  act.  But  Conway 
had  been  interviewing  certain  pri5oner^  and  their 
not  wholly  disinterested  renresentalions  were  not  in 
accord  witli  Wolfe's  ideas.  The  attempt  would  be 
full  of  hazard,  and  a  council  of  war,  at  which  Wolfe, 
of  course,  was  not  present,  declared  the  project  to  be 
impracticable  and  inadvisable  if  practicable.  Part 
of  a  naval  force  sent  to  bombard  Rochefort  got 
aground  with  some  bomb-ketches,  and  when  events 
lent  colour  to  Conway's  view,  it  was  suddenly  decided 
to  act  on  Wolfe's.  Troops  were  ordered  to  be  in 
readiness  to  land,  and  another  council  of  war  decided 
that  tlu'y  should  attempt  the  "  impracticable  "  and 
the  "  inadvisable."  On  the  28th  the  landing  was  to 
take  place  after  dark  ;  the  men  were  crowded  into 
boats  which  were  tossed  about  foi  hours  whilst 
wailing  for  the  order  to  go,  and  at  last  the  order  came 
— to  return  to  the  ships  ! 

If  this  were  not  wdl-at tested  history  it  would  be  Wolfe '• 
incredible.     Hawke  grew  impatient,  refused  to  attend  severe 
any  more  council-,  of  war,  and  tlie  whole  force  returned  *^'''^"'""' 
to  England  less  than  a  month  after  it  started,  having 
done   nothing.     It    is   pretty   certain    that    it  might 
have  done  everytliing  required  of  it  if  there  had  been 
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any  enterprise  on  the  part  ol  Mordaui  t,  Conway  or 
Cornwallis,  and  we  know  from  French  mernon's  of 
the  tinic  with  what  apprehenr^ion  cvtn  the  suialleat 
success   was   anticipated.     The   hl^tonall   who   fixes 
his  attention  on  the  mihtary  side  only  says  that  on 
the  who'.e  the  troops  were  sent  on  a  fool's  errand, 
that  Pitt  wa=  solely  to  blame,  and  that  ■'military 
opinion  was  again:.t  the  expedition  from  the  first."  ^ 
The  utter  inability  of  the  great  bulk  of  contemporary 
mihtary  opinion  to  rise  to  the  level  of  Pitt's  concep- 
tion of  the  strategic  needs  of  an  empire  based  on  the 
sea  could  not  be  more  concisely  stated.     Wolfe  took 
a  very  different  view  both  as  to  the  military  operations 
themselves  and  the  nature  of  the  errand.  -     He  told 
his  mother  that  he  was  a=hanied  to  have  been  ot  che 
party.     "  The    public    could    not    do    better    than 
dismiss  some  six  or  eight  of  us  from  the  service  :   no 
zeal,  no  ardour,  no  care  or  concern  lor  the  good  and 
honour  of  the  country."     To  his  uncle   Walter  he 
wrote  a  full  and  particular  account  of  the  affair  in 
which  he  described  how  "  the  lucky  moment  in  war  " 
was  lost  beyond  recovery — 

■  '  Xotts  (tvons  manquHvi  hean  coup.'  as  the  French  prisoners 
told  us,  after  we  had  loitered  away  three  or  four  days  in 
consultations,  deliberations,  and  councils  of  war.  The 
season  of  the  year  and  nature  of  the  enterprise  called  for  the 
quickest  and  most  vigorous  execution,  whereas  our  proceed- 
ings Mere  quite  otherwise.  We  were  in  sight  of  the  Isle  of 
Rhe  the  20th  September,  consequently  were  seen  by  the 
enemy  (as  their  signals  left  us  no  room  to  doubt),  and  it  was 
the  2'3rd  before  we  tired  a  gun.  That  afternoon  and  night 
slipped  through  our  hands, — the  lucky  moment  of  contusion 
and  consternation  among  our  enemies.     The  24th,  Admirals 

1  Fortescuc  :   History  of  the  British  Army,  vol.  ii,  p.  3A. 

2  Lord  Chesterfield  to  his  son  :  "  Your  fnend  Colonel 
Wolte  pubhc'.v  ottered  to  do  the  business  with  500  men  and 
tliree  ships  only."     Correspondence  of  Chatham,  vol.  i,  p.  279. 
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and  Generals  consult  topether,  and  resolve  upon  nothinR 
between  them  but  to  hold  a  council  of  war.  The  25th,  this 
famous  council  sat  from  morninp  till  late  at  ni^ht.  and  the 
result  of  the  debates  was  unanimously  not  to  attack  the  place 
thev  were  ordered  to  attack,  and  for  reasons  that  no  soldier 
will  allow  to  be  sufficient.  The  26th,— the  Admiral  sends  a 
messape  to  the  General  intimating  that  if  they  did  not 
determine  to  do  something  there  he  would  go  to  another 
place.  The  27th,— the  Generals  and  Admiral  view  the  land 
with  glasses,  and  agree  upon  a  second  council  of  war,  having 

by   this    time   discovered    their    mistake.     The    2Sth, thev 

deliberate,  and  resolve  to  land  that  night.  Orders  are  issued 
out  accordingly,  but  the  wind  springing  up  after  the  troops 
had  been  two  or  three  hours  in  the  boats,  the  officers  of  th" 
navy  declare  it  difficult  and  dangerous  to  attempt  the  landing. 
The  troops  are  commanded  back  to  their  transports,  and  so 
.  ndcdthe  expedition  !  The  true  state  of  the  case  is,  that  our 
.'-ea-officers  do  not  care  to  be  cngacred  m  any  business  of  this 
sort,  where  little  is  to  be  had  but  blows  and  reputation  ;  and 
the  officers  of  the  infantry  are  so  profoundly  ignorant, 'that 
an  enterprise  of  any  vigour  astonishes  theni  to  that  degree 
that  they  have  not  strength  of  mind  nor  confidence  to  carry 
it  th'ough. 

"  I  look  upon  this  as  the  greatest  design  that  the  nation  has 
encased  in  for  many  years,  and  it  must  have  done  honour  to 
us  all  if  the  execution  had  answered  the  intentions  of  the 
projector.  The  Court  of  Versailles,  nnd  the  whole  French 
nation,  were  alarmed  bcvond  mea  e.  '  Les  Ant^lais  <mt 
attrapf  notrc  foUlr.'  discnt-tls.  Alas  !  we  have  only  discovered 
our  own.  I  see  no  remedy,  for  we  have  no  officers  from  the 
commander-in-chief  down  to  Mr.  Webb  and  Lord  Howe  ■ 
and  the  navy  list  is  not  much  better.  If  they  n-ould  even 
blunder  on  and  fight  a  little,  making  some  amends  to  the 
public  by  th-xr  courage  for  their  want  of  skill  ;  but  this 
excessive  degree  of  caution,  or  whatever  name  it  deserves, 
leaves  exceeding  bad  impressions  among  the  troops,  who,  to 
do  them  justice,  upon  this  occa,sion  showed  all  the  signs  of 
spirit  and  goodwill." 
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This  last  opinion  notwithstanding,  he  could  not 
forget  the  shameful  exhibition  on  tho  Isle  of  Aix. 
Caustic  at  the  expense  of  the  egregious  blunderers 
"on  both  sides— sea  and  land."  and  ready  to  recog- 
nise the  desire  for  employment  of  common  soldier 
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Wolfe's 
"  (golden 
utterance' 


and  (  omiii'.n  -ailor  aliko,  Wolte.  wiiting  to  hi.  iatlier, 
expressed    the    hope    that    "  those    .Usappointments 
won't  affect  their  rourago  ;   nothing  I  think  can  affect 
their  (hsciphne— it  is  at  its  worst.     Thev  shall  drink 
and  swear,  plun.lei  and  mnssarre  witti  any  trooj^s  in 
Europe,  the  Cossacks  and  Calmucks  themselves  not 
excepted  ;    with  this  difference  that  they  have  not 
quite  so  violent  an  appetite  for  blood  and  !  onfires." 
For   Rickson's  benefit    he   elaborated   a   series   of 
axioms,  which  show  how  he  (^ndeavourc^d  to  turn  even 
failure  to  account.     Mr,  Cnrbett  describes  this  letter 
as     a     "  pri'-eless     document."     Amidst     S(.     much 
recrimination  there  stands  out  this  "  one  golden  uttei- 
ancc  '•  from  the  pen  of  Wolfe,  who  gathered  from  the 
failure  "  all   the  lessons   it   could   teach,   laid   them 
quietly  to  his  heart,  and  wove  from  them  to  his  lasting 
honour  the  reputation  of  being  the  greatest  master 
of  combined  waifarc  the  world  had  seen  since  Drake 
took  the  art  from  its  swaddling  clothes."  i     Here  is 
the  letter — 

■■  CJnc  niav  ahvavs  pick  up  something  useful  from  amongst 
tlie  most  fatal  error..  I  have  found  out  that  an  .\dniiral 
should  endeavour  to  run  into  an  enemy's  port  immediately 
after  he  appears  before  it  ;  that  he  sliould  anchor  the  trans- 
port-ships and  frigates  as  close  as  he  can  to  the  land  ;  that 
he  should  reconnoitre  and  observe  it  as  quick  as  possible, 
and  lose  no  time  in  getting  the  troops  on  shore  ;  that  previous 
directions  should  be  given  in  respect  to  landing  the  troops. 
and  a  proper  disposition  made  for  the  boats  ot  all  sorts, 
appointing  leaders  ard  ht  persons  for  conducting  the  difterent 
riivisions.  On  the  other  hand,  experience  shows  me  that, 
in  an  aftair  depending  upjn  vigour  and  dispatch,  the  Generals 
should  settle  their  plan  of  operations,  so  that  no  time  may  be 
lost  in  idle  debate  and  consultations  when  the  sword  shouh 
be  drawn  •  that  pushing  on  siiiartlv  is  the  road  to  success,  and 
more  particularlv  so  in  an  alfair  of  this  nature  ;  that  nothing 
is  to  be  reckoned  an  obstacle  to  your  undertaking  which  is 
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not  louiici  r.Mlly  so  upon  tr',il  ;  that  in  war  something  mu>t 
be  allon-fd  to  chance  and  lortune,  seeing  it  is  in  its  nature 
h.-izanlous,  aivl  an  option  ot  dilticultics  ;  that  the  Rrcatness 
of  an  object  should  come  under  consideration,  opposed  to 
the  iiiipfdiments  that  he  in  the  wav  ;  that  tlie  honour  of 
on. '^  country  is  to  have  some  weight  ;  and  that  in  pariicnlar 
(  Hcun  stances  and  times,  tlie  loss  of  a  thousand  men  is  rather 
an  .Klvantage  to  a  nation  than  otherwise,  seeing  that  -;,dl.int 
attempts  raise  its  repntation  and  m.ikc  it  respectable  ; 
whereas  tlie  contrary  appearances  .-,ink  th-  credit  of  a  country! 
rum  the  troops,  and  create  infmitc  uneasiness  and  discontent 
at  home. 

"  I  know  not  what  to  .-,av,  mv  dear  Riek>on,  or  l^n'x  to 
account  for  our  proceedinss,  unless  I  own  to  you  that  th-',-.- 
never  was  people  collected  together  so  unlit  lor  the  busine,> 
ttu'V  were  sent  upon— flilatory.  ignoraiu,  irresolute,  and  -oiiu^ 
Si.iins  of  a  very  nnmanl>  quality,  and  very  unsoldi-T-hke 
or  unsailor-hke.  I  have  already  been  too  imprudent  ;  1  have 
said  too  much  and  people  make  me  say  ten  times  more  than 
I  ever  uttered  ;  therefore,  repeat  nothing  out  of  my  letter. 
nor  name  my  name  as  author  of  any  one  thing.  Tlie  whole 
atl.nr  turned  upon  the  impraclicability  of  escalading  Koch<- 
fort  ;  and  the  two  evidences  brought  to  prove  that  the  ditcii 
w,is  wet  (m  oppoMtion  to  the  assertions  of  the  chief  engineer 
WHO  had  been  in  the  place),  are  persons  to  whom,  in  my  mind, 
very  little  credit  should  be  given  ;  without  tliese  evi.ieno'- 
we  should  have  landed,  anrl  must  have  marche.l  to  Roch,  fori 
.in(l  it  IS  my  opinion  that  the  place  would  have  surrendered 
or  have  been  taken,  in  fortv-eiglit  hours.  It  is  certain  hat 
there  was  nothing  m  all  that  country  to  oppose  9,000  good 
I'oot,— a  million  of  Protestantr.,  upon  whom  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  a  strict  eye,  so  that  the  garrison  could  not  venture 
to  assemble  against  us,  and  no  tioops,  except  the  imlitia 
withm  any  moderate  distance  of  these  parts.  Little 
practice  in  war,  ease  and  convenience  at  home,  great  incomes, 
and  no  wants,  with  no  ambition  to  stir  to  action  .ir^  not  the 
instruments  to  work  a  successful  war  withal  •  I  see  „,, 
pro.pect  of  better  deeds.  I  know  not  where  to  look  for  tlu  m 
or  trom  whom  we  may  expect  them,  ^rany  hanrlsome  things 
would  have  been  done  by  the  troops  had  tiiev  be-n  pen^-tted 


Quite  111  keeping  %yitli  tlie  spirit  of  the  proceedings  Fixing 
before  Rochefort,each  of  the  two  services  impartiallv  fesponsi- 
attempted   to  fix  responsibility  on   the   other      An   ^'"^* 
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official  inqnirv  before   which  Wolfe  had   to   appear 
wrung  from  him  the  comment  :    "  Better  and  more 
honourable  for  the  country  if  one  half  of  us  had  pone 
the  road  of  mortality  together  than  to  be  plagued 
with  inquiries  and  censures  and  the  cry  of  the  world." 
The  officers  who  held  the  inquiry  decided  that  if 
Wolfe's  plan  had  been  adopted  "  it  must  certainly 
have    been    of    the    greatest    utility  '     towards    the 
attainment  of  the  object  in  view.     General  Mordaunt 
was  then  triea  by  court-martial  ;    no  special  blame 
was  attached  to  anyone,  "  so  that  this  grand  expedi- 
tion   miscarried    without    a    cause  "^ — a    fittingly 
illogical  conclusion   to  the   whole   business.     '"'  And 
there,"    to    quote    Wo.fe's    own    words,    which     he 
described  as  "insolent,"  "ended  the  reputation  of 
three   bad    generals."    Two    people    at    least    kept 
W'olfe's  record  at  this  time  in  mind  :   one  was  Horace 
Walpole,    who   hated    him    for    the    reflections   his 
evidence  had  cast  on  Conway,  the  other  was  Pitt. 
To  make  assurance  doubly  sure  no  less  a  persoti  than 
Admiral  Hawke  drew  attention  to  Wolfe's  conduct. 
Within  a  fortnight  of  his  return  to  England  Wolfe 
heird  that  the  King  had  been  pleased  to  give  him 
the  rank  of  colonel.     Only  four  days  previously  he 
had  announced  his  surrender  of  the  Irish  appoint- 
ment, but  in  response  to  representations  from  influ- 
ential quarters  he  held  his  hand,  though  he  persisted 
that  he  would  not  go  to  Ireland  in  any  case  without 
his  colonelcy.     Now  that  he  had  got  the  step  he 
wanted — a  step  he  prized  all  the  more  because  it 
followed  on  the  Rochefort  fiasco — he  was  not  to  take 
up  the  Irish  post.  He  so^n  learned  that  he  was  wanted 

>  John  Campbell :    Snval  Historv  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  iv, 
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elsewhere,    and    lor    a    bigger    if   less   remunerative 
enterprise. 

Pitt  was  spurred  to  greater  efforts  than  ever  by  Pitt's 
the  mishaps  of  the  past  year.  It  ,vas  not  his  habit  P'*"^* 
tu  bung  new  mischiefs  on  by  mourning  those  that 
\\>ie  past  and  gone.  His  plans  grew  bigger  as  the 
rebuffs  multiplied,  and  he  faced  his  country's  enemies 
in  exactly  the  same  spirit  that  he  had  faced  his 
personal  enemies  in  Parliament  for  so  many  years. 
He  set  himself  now  not  merel}'  to  dofeat  the  French, 
but  on  and  beyond  the  seas  to  break  thein  altogether. 
In  America  they  were  making  steady  headway. 
They  must  be  driven  out  and  never  again  be  allowed 
to  enter.  His  plan  of  campaign  was  triple  in  char- 
acter. He  Would  send  three  expeditions,  one  to 
take  Fort  Uuquesne,  one  to  Ticonderoga  and  Crown 
Pomt,  and  one  to  Louisbourg,  the  three  working  up 
to  the  grand  hnale  at  Quebec.  He  recalled  Loudon 
and  appointed  Abeicromby,  who  proved  lo  be  no 
better  than  Loudon,  to  the  coniinaiid  ol  Ins  Majesty's 
forces  in  America,  giving  hiin  as  brigadier  Lord  Howe, 
one  of  the  best  officers  in  tlie  army,  from  whom  Wolfe 
e.xpected  "  handsome  performances."  If  Howe  had 
been  appointed  to  conunand  the  Ticonderoga  expedi- 
tion instead  oi  Abeicromby  the  initial  j.Krlormance 
would  have  been  very  dilterent.  As  it  was, 
.\bercromby  suffered  a  serious  reverse,  and  Lord 
ilowe,  "a  complete  model  of  mili;ary  virtue  in  all 
il>  branches,"  as  Pitt  said,  was  sacrificed.  Pitt  had 
not  vet  weeded  out  all  the  incompetents  in  comnidrid, 
For  the  Duquesne  expedition  he  selected  Forbes,  a 
young  officer  whose  abilities  weu'  hi  inverse  ratio 
to  ins  health,  and  ill  as  he  was,  Forbts  drove  the 
French  from  the  fort  after  a  most  arduous  expedition. 
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Tln'  attark  on  I.duishdurg,  the  liig  job  ot  the  tlirec, 
was  In  he  icil  t.\-  l.or.i  Amherst,  whom  Pitt  summoned 
liom  (niiiiaii\.     With  Amherst,  Wolfe  was  to  go  as 
bnj^aihri-.      In  ihi'  miniiKuui  of  the  fleet  wh  ch  was 
to  co-ojicrati',  was  ]ilai(.(l  A(hniral  the  Hon.  Edward 
Boscaweii.     Preparations  were  liunied  lorward,  and 
Wolfe  in  Exeter,  on  January  7th,    1758,  received  a 
letter  whi(  h  brought  him  t(j  to.'  n  pt)st-haste.     Riding 
through  tlif  night,  he  aecompli'^iied  tlie  distance,  170 
miles,  in  twiiity  hours.     Fo-     he  nrxt   tortinght  he 
was    busy    li\in,y   up   his    persnn,d    and    prctessional 
affairs,  and  b\-  llie  <  lul  nf  thr  month  he  (.x  pee  ted  to 
be  at  sea.      Ihiw  he  ludkcd  forward  lo  the  lime  when 
po^slbIv  he  miglit  l)e  abli'  to  take  a  voyage  '..itho"t 
enduring    inexpressible    pain  -  pain    whieli    was    nt)t 
lessened  b\-  the  consciousness  th.it  dignity  and  sea- 
sickness  air    incompatible      During   the   interval    in 
Loiulon.    he    made    IJhickheath    his    head-quarters  ; 
his    p.iitiil>,    who-^i     111  .iltii    occasioned    him    much 
concern,   were   ai    iiath.   .ind   th(  re   was   no   cheery 
send-oif,      llis  letter^  du  not,  however,  suggest  that 
he  was  \,  r\    mi^erabtr.     Work  is  misery's  antidote, 
and     Wdlli     h.id     pit  nt\     tn     (.lo.      Two    references 
111     Ins     corresiwndence     witli     his     mother     have 
some   blaring  on   his  ideas  as   to   his   tuture  .     one 
is    to    the     youngest    of    his    inotlais    i!eighlH)urs 
at    Hath,  probably  the  Miss  Lowther  wlio  was  to  t.ike 
the   ])lace  ot    Miss  i.awson  in  his  heart  ,    the  otln  i , 
dated    the   25th    January,    is    this:     "  CJt    late,    no 
thought    ot    matrimony  ;     I    haw    no  objection   to 
it   but  differ  much  from  the   general  opinion   almiit 
it.       Tilt      greatest    consideration     with    nn-    i^    th' 
woiiKin,     lier    education    and    temper.       Rank    and 
fortune  never  come  into  any  coni[.>etition  with  the 
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person.  Any  bargain  on  that  affair  is  base  and 
mean.  1  could  .lot  with  any  satisfaction  consider 
my  children   as  the  produce  of    such  an  unnatural 

union." 

Wolfe  left  for  Portsmouth  on  the  1st  February,  Portsmouth 
and  was  impatient  as  usual  to  he  off.  On  the  11th  '■'  i757- 
he  wrete  til  his  mother  :  "  Delays  are  not  only  ino- 
diictive  of  bad  consequences,  but  are  very  tiresome 
and  very  inconvenient,  as  every  unhappy  person  whose 
lot  is  to  be  confined  for  any  time  to  this  place  can 
certify.  The  want  of  company  and  of  amusement 
can  be  supplied  with  books  and  exercise,  but  tht 
necessity  ui  living  m  the  midst  of  the  diabolu  al 
.itizins  ol  Portsmouth  is  a  real  and  un.ivoidable 
I  il.imity.  It  1-.  a  doubt  to  me  if  there  is  such  another 
lollectiou  of  demons  upon  the  whole  earth  \'ice, 
iiuwever,  wears  so  ugly  a  garb  that  it  disgusts  rather 
than  tempts."  Wolfe  was  not  sparing  in  his  >  ntKisnii, 
of  the  places  in  which  he  found  himself.  On  the  12th 
ht  went  on  board  the  Princess  Amclui  :  tiiree  days 
Liter  he  was  at  sea,  and  by  the  2'l\v\  he  was  off 
Plymouth  Sound  m  sue  h  bad  weather  that  one 
important  vessel  was  wrecked  on  a  sandbank.  It  was 
six  weeks  before  the  fleet  reached  Hahlax.  '  I'loin 
Clu-isto])lier  Columbus'  tune  to  our  days  theie  |.)erliap> 
has  nevei  luep  a  nioir  extiaoidmaiy  vovage.  The 
'  oiitinual  oppoMlioii  ot  rontrary  winds,  calms  or 
.  urreiits  battled  all  our  skill  and  wore  out  all  oui 
patience,"'  What  a  place  Halifax  mur,t  luve  been 
to  MiuMdur  James  Wolfe;  lull  ot  activity  and 
twuteim  lit,   with    ships    and    tioop^   gathered   from 

'  Letter  to  l.or.l  (.corgc  SuLkvilk- :  lUs.  M^S.  C'un..  IX, 
in,  p.  74.  Vou  KuviUc  (vol.  ii.  p.  '257)  mistakes  tins  voyugu 
ol  1758  (or  that  ol   17.S9 
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many  parts  in  readiness  for  the  grand   coup   to   be 
delivered  at  Louisbuurg. 

Admiral  Boscaweii  was  indefatigable  un  the  naval 

side,  and  the  army  only  awaited  the  arrival  of  General 

Amherst.     In  conformity  with  instructions  from  Pitt, 

Boscawen  and  Governor  Lawrence  in  the   interval 

proceeded  to  devise  a  plan  for  tlie  redu.  tion  of  the 

fortress.     The  plan  adopted  was  probably  Wolfe's  : 

"  it  was  elaborate  and  strongly  redolent  ot  his  theory 

of  combined  operations,"  says  Mr.  Corbett.  ^     "  The 

general  idea,  as  always  with  him,  was  based  on  the 

advantage    of    ^>'ar   amphibious   flexibility.     Wolfe, 

with  three  baf         ,s  of  his  favourite  Light  Lifantry, 

was  to  land  m  .x.re  I'ay,  about  ten  miles  to  the  north 

of  Louisbourg,  and  to  march  thence  towards  Gabarus 

Bay   with    the   intention   presumably   of   taking   in 

reverse  the  landing-place  at  Cormorant  Cove  which 

the  French  had  now  strongly  entrenched.''  Monckton 

was  to  descend  on  a  cove  between  Louisbourg  and 

Miro  Bay,  Boscawen  witn  his  fleet  was  to  demonstrate 

at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  and  a  third  force  \\as  to 

slip  ashore  at  Gabarus  Bay  beyond  the  French,  \vorks. 

"  iXothmg,"  wrote  Wolfe  to  Lord  Sackville  on  May 

24th,  "  is  yet  hxed  nor  will  be  till  we  see  the  object 

[objective],  and  perhaps  General  Amherst  may  arrive 

in  the  meanwaule,  time  enough  to  improve  the  present 

plan, "2     Amherst   did   arrive   m   tune.     He   sighted 

Halifax  on  the  28th,  the  very  day  that  Boscawen  put 

to  sea,  and  Wolfe's  plan  did  not  commend  itself  to  him. 

"  We  can  well  bche-e  that  the  division  of  force  which 

it   entailed   and   which   was  always   the   essence   of 

Wolfe's  conduct  of  amphibiuus  ujxTations  was  rank 

'  Englaud  in  the  Seven    Years'  \\\it,  vol.  i    p    MS 
*  His.  MSS.  Com.   IX,  ui,   p.  75. 
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heresy  to  a  Continental  strategist."  ^  The  very  spirit 
of  onginahty  in  Wolfe's  scheme  was  enough  to  give 
Amherst  pause.  There  was  none  better  than  .\mherst 
on  conventional  lines,  and  there  was  none  less  likely 
to  adhere  to  conventional  lines  than  Wolfe. 

'   l:ii'j!,)iul  ill  the  Seieii    Vtvo-,'   ]\\it,  vol.  i.  p.   S2\. 
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Till"    SIEGE    OF   LOUISBOrKG 
Louisbourg.    V.Y  ,!i-  I.t  juiu-  i\u-  thvi  was  ii,  (Kibarus  Bay  ;  on  tlie 
2nd   a    luK   which    had   cnvdopod    the   fortress,    the 
Dunkirk  of  Amenca,   lifted  as  though   to  give   the 
British  an  idea  of  the  task  before  tliein.     W'liat  Wolfe 
felt  when  he  tirst  i  aught  sight  of  I.(iui>l)(.in-g,  what 
Amherst  and  Bt,5  aw(  n   fdt,  tan  only  Uv  matter  ot 
tonji-eture.     Situated  on   thr  south  lasl   of  the   I^le 
of  Cape  Breton,   provided  hy  nature  whl    defences 
whi.-ii  tlu-  science  of  the  !•  rem  h  iiigincers  had  ih.ne 
Its  lust  til  make  iniprcgnahlf,  it  had  long  been  u cog- 
nised by  Amrriean  (dviruors,  as  will  a-  French  and 
Knglish  (lovciiiiui  nis,  as  tlit    krv  to  New  Canada's 
main  entrance.      Known    by   tiie   French   b.  trnv   llie 
Treaty  uf  Lticcht  as  Havre  a  I'Anglais  and  l)y  the 
English  as  English  Harbour  directly  that  Treaty  was 
sign,  d     VnuK-v     took     possf^Mon.     What     she     had 
hithcitii  done  from  the  banks  ot   N<'wfoundland  she 
11'. w  intended  til  do  from  the  line  harbour  of  Louis- 
bourg.    It    served    the    purpose    of   empire    and    of 
commerce  ;  it  was  a  naval  base,  at  once  a  protection 
to  the  St.  Lawrence  and  a  refuge  for  her  fleets  against 
superior  British  forces  and  tlie  storms  of  the  Atlantic  ; 
It  was  a  first-rate  jionil   irnni  \\hi(h  to  attack  the 
English  colonies  on  the  Atlantic  front,  and  it  became 
the  centre  of  the  French  fishing  industry.     To  New- 
England,  Louisbourg  was  an  ever-j  resent  source  of 
annoyance;     that    the    men    of    Massachusetts   had 
managed  to  take  possession  of  it   must   liave  given 
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Amherst   and   Wolfe   cause   for   thought  ;     that   the 
place  once  secured  should  have  been  given  u))  on 
any  consideration  must  liave  made  them  mar\el  at 
the  genius  of  statesmanship  for  tluowmg  away  what 
the  soldier  and  sailor  had  won.     In  the  ten  troubled 
vears  that  had  elapsed  since  tlie  Treaty  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  no  d'i:)rt  had  been  si)ared  to  make  it  im-   Formidable 
possible   Louist)ourg  should  e\er  again  be  captured,   defences. 
The  town  was  built  (^n  the  tongue  of  land  to  the  west 
ol  the  harbour's  mouth  :  on  the  seaward  side  frovvning 
cliffs  and  a  rock-bound  shore  cast  defiance  at  stressful 
l)ill..w  and  determined  invader:     on   the  land  side 
l.>rnudable   works  stood   between  a  marsh  and  the 
town,  and  h.r  miles  the  shore  was  commanded  liy 
masked    liatt.rics.      In    the    centre    t)t    the    harbour 
mcnitii  was  an  island'  well  fortihed,  on  the  opposite 
point  where  the  lighthouse  stood  were  more  defence-., 
and  across  the  harbour,  on  the  north  side,  were  the 
(.land  Battery  and  otlur  works.     Louisbourg  at  this 
time  was  in  charge  ol  Goverinir  Diucour  ;   its  popula- 
tion was  some  2,000,  and  he  had  with  him  2,500  regular 
troops,  6a)  burghers  and  Canadians,  and  some  3.000 
sailors  belonging  to  a  fleet  of  seven  ships  of  the  hiu\ 
and  hve  frigates  which  lay  in  the  harbour.  '^  Amherst's 
toice.  composed  largely  of   jncked  bodies   of    troops 

'  I'liis  i.slami  is  variously  spok>  n  ni  ,is  Battery  Maii.l  and 
Coat  Island.  Farkman  calls  it  Coat  Island  both  in  Ins  text 
and  on  his  map.  Mr.  Hradlev  speaks  of  it  as  Coat  Islan.l. 
t.iit  his  map  (7/«  Fii;ht  with  Ir.nuf  joy  \otth  Amema)  shous 
I. (Kit  Island  not  to  be  Battery  Island  at  all.  Sir  John 
Mourinot  also  calls  Battery  Island  Coat  Island,  but  his  map 
{Cape  lintoii  and  lis  MiWorial.-,)  seems  to  make  it  clear  that 
Batterv  Island  and  Coat   Island  were  distinct  places 

"  Cd'otain  Mahan  (1  hi  Infiunue  of  Sta  Power  on  Hnlorv. 
p.  293)  says  there  were  only  five  slaps  m  the  harbour— 
obviously  a  mistake.  Bourinot  {Cupe  Breton,  p.  73)  accounts 
lor  fourteen,  ol  which  two  got  clear  away. 
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The 
landing. 


from  many  regiments  and  from  llie  volunteers  of  Xt-w 
England,  was  12,000  strong ;  Boscawen's  tieet  eon- 
sisted  of  thirty-nme  battleships,  118  transports,  two 
tire  ships— a  magnificent  Armada,  an  earnest  of 
Pitt's  resolve  to  give  France  no  chance  now  of 
successfully  disputing  with  Great  Britain  the  Empire 
of  the  West. 

The  first  thing  tu  be  done  was  to  reconnoitre  ;  late 
oil  the  afternoon  of  tlie  2iid  of  June  when  the  fieet 
was  safely  ancliured  in  Gabarus  Bay,  Amherst,  with 
Wolfe  and  Lawrence  and  other  officers,  got  into  the 
boats  and  made  as  minute  a  study  of  the  shore  as  a 
rough  sea,  the  treacherous  rocks  and  the  vigilance  of 
the    French    posted    behind    concealed   gu;is    would 
allow.    From  Freshwater  Cove  away  on  the  west  past 
Flat   Point   and   Wlute   Pomt  to  Black  Point  near 
the  town,    they   found,    said    Wolfe,    "some    works 
thrown  up  at  the  places  which  appeared  practicable 
to  land  at,  and  some  batteries."  i    But  Amherst  took 
his  decision.     He  would  endeavour  to  effect  a  landing 
on  the  left,  that  is,  at  Frebhwater  Cove,  some  four 
miles  from  the  town,  whilst  making  a  pretence  at 
lauding    at    other    points    nearer.     Everything  was 
made    ready    for    tlie    morrow.     The    weather    was, 
however,   unfavourable.     For   three  days  wmd  and 
surf  alternated  with  fog  and  swell,  and  the  Admiral 
had  reluctantly  to  confess  that  he  could  not  land  the 
troops.     There  was  talk  of  a  Council  of  War,  but  that 
discredited  expedient  was  happily  not  resorted  to. 
On  the  6th  of  June   the   weather  moderated  ;    the 
boats  were  promptly  got  oUt,  and  the  men  ordered 
into  them,  but  the  fog  and  swell  returned  before  they 
were  ready  to  put  oft,  and  Amherst  had  to  order  them 
'  CotrespoHdence  of  Pitt.  vol.  i,  p.  271. 
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to  return  to  the  ships,  "  first  acquainting  them  with 
the  reason  for  so  doing,"  he  says  significantly.  Wolfe 
could  not  have  failed  to  remember  Rochcfort,  and 
Amherst  was  not  inclined  to  allow  his  officers  and 
men  to  think  for  a  moment  that  similar  demorahsmg 
influences  were  at  work  now.  All  the  same,  we  know 
enough  of  Wolfe  by  this  time  to  be  sure  that  he  was 
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not  taking  this  delay  with  absolute  resignation— a 
delay  which  everyone  was  aware  the  enemy  would 
turn  tc  the  best  possible  accoun*^.  Once  more  on  the 
7th  there  was  promise,  this  tmie  not  to  be  disap- 
poi.  *ed,  of  a  change  for  the  better.  A  number  of 
sloops  were  sent  off  to  the  other  side  of  the  harbour 
entrance,  and  early  on  the  followuig  mornim:;  three 
divisions  were  ready  in  the  boats  for  the  landing.  At 
three  points,  frigates  opened  a  sharp  cannonade  as 
tb.ough  they  were  cov-Ting  the  landing  parties,  and 
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to  the  roar  ni  puns — musir  in  the  ears  ot  men  .m- 
barkcd  on  a  life  and  death  strupiglc — hundreds  of 
boats  were  j)ulled  with  all  the  vigour  which  the 
British  blueiaeket  could  put  into  the  work,  towards 
the  shore.  In  his  efrapliically  simple,  soldier-like  wa\', 
Amhti'st  reports' — 

Amherst's  ■  When  the  fire  had  continual  al'Out  a  Quarter  of  an  Hour. 

report.  the    Boats   upon   the   left   rowed   into   the    Shore   unrler   the 

Coniniand  of  Br.  General  Wolfe,  whose  Detachment  was 
composed  of  the  four  eldest  Companvs  of  Grenadiers,  followed 
by  the  Light  Infantry,  (a  C'orjis  of  550  Men  chosen  as  M.irk- 
mcn  from  the  different  Regiments  to  serve  as  Irregulars,  and 
are  commanded  by  Major  Scott,  who  was  Major  of  brigade),  (-) 
and  Company^  of  R.mgcrs.  supported  by  the  Hicrhland 
Regiment,  and  tin  ii  b\-  the  l-'igiit  remaining  Coiiipan\-^  ni 
Grenadiers. 

"The  Division  on  tlic  rii,'iit  nndrr  the  (diimiand  of  Br. 
General  Whitmore  eon.-.r^ted  of  the  Royal,  I,ascelle>. 
.^lonckton,  Forbes,  Anstruther,  and  Webb,  and  rowed  to 
our  right  by  th(  White  Point  as  if  intending  to  force  a  landing 
there.  The  center  Division  under  the  Command  of  Br. 
General  Lawrence  was  tormeil  of  .Xmherst's,  Hopson's, 
Otway's,  Wliitmore's,  Lawrence's,  and  Warburton's,  and 
made  at  the  same  time  a  shew  of  landing  at  the  fresh-water 
Cove  :  O  this  drew  the  Enemy's  attention  to  every  part  and 


'   CorrpspcDidciirc  of  Pitt.  vol.  i,   pp.  273-4. 

{^)  The  Light  Infantry,  specially  dressed  antl  armed,  uerc 
an  idea  of  Wolfi's.  The  smartness  of  their  movements 
induced  an  officer  to  say  that  they  reminded  him  of  the 
Carduchi  who  harassed  Xenophon  in  Ins  retreat  over  the 
mountains.  "  Vou  are  right,"  saifi  Wolfe,  "  I  had  it  tiience  ; 
but  our  friends  arc  astonished  at  what  I  have  shown  them 
because  they  have  read  nothing." — (Wright,  p.  442  ;  quoted 
from   James's   Military   Dictionary.) 

(■■*)  .\s  Parkman's  map  (Montcalm  and  H'.i//, ,  vol.  ii)  shows 
Freshwater  Cove  to  be  on  the  extreme  left  where  Wolfe  landed 
and  as  Bourinot  (Cape  Breton  and  its  Memoriah.  ]i.  70)  says 
Wolfe  made  the  real  attack  there,  .Amherst  possibly  mearit 
to  write  Flat  Point  Cove,  which  would  be  the  centre.  Mr. 
Doughty  speaks  of  Lawrence  at  Freshwater  Cove  (vol.  i, 
p.  104).  This  is  only  another  geographical  discrepancy 
defying  settlement. 
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prevented  tlieir  troops  po.stcii  along  the  Coast   froii",   joinini; 
those  on  their  Right. 

■■  The  Enemy  acted  very  wisely,  did  not  throw  aw,u-  ,i  Shot 
till  ilie  Boats  were  near  in  Shore,  and  then  directed  the  who!'' 
lire  ot  their  Cannon  and  Musketry  upon  them  ;  the  Snrl 
was  so  great,  that  a  place  could  hardlv  he  founrl  to  Ret  .1  boat 
on  shore  ;  notwithstanding  the  fire  ot  the  Enemy,  and  th" 
violi-nce  of  the  surf,  Rntjadier  Wolfe  purstied  hi^  point  and 
l.mded  just  at  the  left  of  the  cove,(')  took  post,  attacked  th'' 
l-'neniy  and  forced  them  to  retreat.  Many  Boats  overset, 
--everal  broke  to  Pieces,  and  all  the  Men  junijied  into  the 
Witer  to  get  on  shore. 

.\>  soon  as  the  left  Division  was  landed,  the  tirst  Detacli- 
inents  of  the  center  rowed  at  a  proper  time  to  tlie  left  and 
followed,  then  the  remainder  of  the  Center  division  a,>  fast  as 
tiie  boats  could  fetch  them  from  the  Ships  and  the  right 
P'vi-ion  followed  the  Center  in  like  Manner. 

■  It  took  up  a  great  deal  of  time  to  land  the  Irnop^,  the 
l'!nem>'s  Retreat,  or  rather  Flight,  was  through  the  rough'-^t 
and  worst  Ground  I  ever  saw,  and  the  Pursuit  ended  with 
,T  I'annonading  front  the  town  which  was  so  far  of  use,  tliat  it 
IMiinted  out  how  near  I  could  encamp  to  invest  it  ;  on  whicii 
the  Regiments  marched  to  their  ground  and  lay  on  their 
.\rms,  the  wind  cncreased,  and  we  coul<l  not  get  any  thing 
on  shore." 

I'nim  dtlu'T  sciiiTcs  we  pet  miirc  detail  of  thi'  e\-eiit.   The  first 


W'olte  leading  the  left  got  iicir  the  sliore  only  to  lie 
leceived  with  so  hot  a  tire  that  he  speedily  eame  to 
the  conclusion  no  man  could  scramble  through  the 
surf  and  up  the  rocks  with  a  chance  of  living.  He 
ordered  that  \\\c  signal  to  stand  awav  from  the  shore 
should  he  hoiste<l,  hut  the  mast  which  carried  it  was 
instantly  smashed  by  a  shot.  At  that  moment  he  saw 
tiiat  a  couple  of  other  boats  in  charge  of  subalterns 
li;id  found  protection  behind  a  projecting  rock,  and 
that  men  were  actually  leaping  into  the  surf.  In  an 
instant  he  was  with  them  followed  by  his  Grenadiers, 

(')  The  spot  where  Wolfe  landed  is  known  to-day  as  Wolfe's 
Rock  (Ochiltree  Macdonald  :  LastSies:e  of   Louishours;,  p.  169). 
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his  Highlanders,  and  his  Light  Infantry.  ^  Cane  in 
hand— not  sword,  as  the  would-be  laureate'^  of  the 
siege  says— he  had  no  time  to  tliink  of  boats  smashed, 
of  hickless  men  swept  away  ;  l:e  rapidly  formed  up 
those  who  were  witli  liim,  and  in  the  teeth  of  the 
enemy's  hre  charged  for  the  first  battery.  Not  a 
man  should  have  lived  to  tell  the  story  if  the  guns 
had  been  properly  served.  Wolfe,  when  he  came  to 
review  events  quietly,  was  convinced  that  the  cost 
to  the  British  should  have  been  heavy  even  though 
the  affair  had  not  ended  in  irretrievable  disaster. 
"  .An  officer  and  thirty  men,"  he  told  Rickson  later, 
"  would  [he  meant  should]  have  made  it  impossible 
to  get  ashore  where  we  did." 

Montcalm,  when  he  heard  of  it,  was  amazed  that 
the  British  had  succeeded  in  gaining  a  footing  on 
what  had  hitherto  been  regarded  as  an  inaccessible 
coast  for  military  purposes.  How  was  it,  he  asked, 
+hat  troons  charged  with  the  deferce  of  the  entrench- 
i.icnts  at  this  point,  did  not  .  ch  after  tlip  first 
discharge  of  artillery  and  musketry,  with  bayonets 
fixed,  upon  the  English  whom  they  should  have 
destroyed.  ^  One  answer  is  that  the  bravest  defenders 
are    apt    to   lose  heart   wlien    the   attack  does  the 

'  .An  eye-witness  quoted  bv  Mr.  Ochiltree  Macdonald 
{The  Last  Sie^e  of  Lotiishnurs.  p.  167)  said  the  French  fire 
was  so  severe  the  men  quailed  before  it.  Wolfe  and  Lawrence 
leapt  ashore,  crying  "  Follow  me,  mv  bovs  :  this  is  for 
England',  glory,"  and  the  example  inspired  the  troops. 
LauTcnce  was  not  with  Wolfe  at  the  moment  of  landing. 
The  situation  is  sufficiently  dramatic  to  lose  bv  melodramatic 
imaginings. 

»  Mr.  Ochiltree  Macdonald,  whose  little  book  contains 
some  shocking  doggerel  and  much  that  is  curious  about 
Louisbourg. 

^  Casgrain  :    Journal  du  Marquif  de  Moyitcalm,  p.  383. 
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seemingly  impossible.  Whatever  the  explanation  the 
French,  or  as  some  say,  the  Volontaires  EtrangerS; 
a  contingent  ol  German  mc'iccnaries,  did  not  care  to 
risk  cold  steel ;  they  were  fearful  of  being  cut  off, 
and  the  movements  to  the  centre  and  right  did  as 
much  perhaps  to  win  the  day  as  Wolte's  and  hiS 
companions'  daring.  Wolfe  wss  in  possession  of  the 
abandoned  battery  when  Ambers t  and  the  other 
Hrigadiers  joined  him.  The  enemy  abandoned  seven- 
teen guns,  four  mortars,  four  swivells,  with  ammuni- 
tion, tools,  stores,  food,  wine,  brandy — all  of  which 
Were  of  immediate  use.  Meanwhile  the  pursuit  was 
hot.  It  was  only  stayed  when  the  guns  on  Lcuis- 
bourg's  bastions  warned  the  British  that  advantage 
had  been  pushed  to  its  limits.  The  panic  spread 
round  the  harbour.  Every  outpost  was  abandoned. 
Whilst  the  British  were  making  themselves  secure, 
the  French  outside  the  fortress  destroyed  their  works, 
spiked  their  guns,  and  retreated  as  fast  as  boats  and 
legs  could  carry  them.  Even  the  fleet  soon  had  reason 
lo  wish  itself  anywhere  but  ia  the  harbour.  The 
Admiral,  days  before,  would  have  taken  it  to  the 
comparative  safety  of  the  high  seas,  but  Governor 
Drucour,  who  had  an  idea  that  it  might  be  of  material 
assistance  to  the  defence,  objected.  He  and  the 
Admiral  were  both  right.  The  fleet  was  in  a  trap,  but 
so  long  as  it  lasted  it  was  of  great  service. 

Amherst's  operations  for  some  days  were  impeded  At  Light- 
by  bad  weather,  which  prevented  the  landing  of  siege  house 
guns  and  other  heavy  material.  Boscavven  reported 
that  he  lost  no  fewer  than  100  boats  in  thirteen  days 
between  the  fleet  and  the  shore.  But  Amherst  did 
not  waste  his  time.  He  familiarised  himself  with 
the  ground,  he  leconi       red  "places  from  which  he 
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could  most  sensibl}'  insult  the  enemy's  works,"  ^  he 
built  redoubts,  and  threw  up  earthworks.  The  first 
irj-'portant  decision  was  to  send  Wolfe  with  1,200 
men  to  take  possession  of  Lighthouse  Point  as  the 
most  convenient  position  from  which  to  attempt  the 
destruction  of  the  men  of  war  and  to  silence  the 
island  battery.  The  distance  round  the  harbour  was 
some  seven  or  eight  miles,  and  to  get  to  Lighthouse 
Point  Wolfe  had  to  lead  his  detachment  through 
ambuscades  of  lurking  Indians.  '^  They  could  not 
have  been  in  great  force  or  he  would  not  have 
reached  the  point  unmolested,  as  he  did.  Wolfe 
found  Lighthouse  Point  abandoned,  but  commanded 
by  the  island  battery.  From  the  north-east  corner 
of  the  harbour  to  the  Lighthouse  lie  established 
entrenched  posts  and  batteries  ;  he  worked  away 
with  spade  and  pickaxe  till  his  parties  were  able  to 
inflict  the  maxnnum  amount  of  damage  with  the 
minimum  of  risk  to  themselves.  To  get  near  enough 
to  the  point  to  silence  the  island  battery  without 
heavy  loss  to  his  own  men  was  the  problem  \\'olfe 
set  himself  to  solve.  His  conduct  on  this  occasion 
stamped  him  for  the  intrepid,  cautious,  and  skilftil 
leadtjr  he  was.  His  disposition  of  and  care  for  his 
men,  his  precautions  against  surprise  either  from  the 
French  garrison  and  fleet,  or  the  Canadians  and  the 
Indians  who  were  pnpared  to  pounce  upon  him  from 
the  hills  and  woods,  his  elaborate  instructions  for  the 
guidance  of  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  batteries,  his 
concern  for  the  efficiency  and  vigilance  of  the  various 
working  parties,  enabled  him  to  say  to  Amherst  by 


'  Knox  ;     Hi'^totical  J-unial   of  the   Campaign   in    Xvtth 

lilt  rii  .(. 
'  MrtCtlonuliI,  p    l«vS, 
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the  I9th  :  "  My  posts  are  now  so  fortified,  I  can 
afford  you  two  companies  of  Yankees,  and  the  more 
as  they  are  Ixttcr  for  ranging  and  scoutmg  than 
either  work  or  vigilance."  Wolfe  at  ^iiacs  used 
strong  language  about  the  American  irregular.  1  He 
may  have  sliarcd  some  of  the  costly  prejudices  of 
Imperial  officers  like  Braddock,  but  he  was  too 
i  nterprising  and  progressive  a  soldier  himself  to  have 
letained  the  prejudice  when  experience  pro\ed  it 
misplaced.  "  Are  you  not  surprised,"  he  continued, 
•'  to  find  that  I  have  a  battery  here  ?  "  that  is  in  the 
north-east  harbour.  "  The  giound  upon  which  I 
liropose  to  erect  a  formidable  battery  against  island 
!>attery  is  so  much  exposed  that  I  must  wait  for  a 
dark  night  or  a  fog  to  get  it  up."  He  believed  the 
I  rench  ships  were  in  '■  a  confounded  scrape  ;  that 
IS  if  our  bombardiers  are  worth  a  farthing.''  The 
«  unditions  he  desired  came  that  night,  for  !)}■  the  20th 
he  had  advanced  lus  principal  Ijaitery  sulhciently  to 
l>egin  pummelling  away  at  the  island.  The  ships 
lired  away  ai  Wolfe's  batteries  on  shore  ;  the  battcne? 
kept  ui)  a  duel  with  the  ships  and  the  island  ;  and 
Amherst's  main  body  and  the  defenders  worked  their 
guns  incessantly.  On  the  25th  the  island  battery 
was  silenced  and  Wolfe,  leaving  a  suff:eient  contingent 
tn  man  Ligliihuiise  Point  and  prevent  the  restoratDn 
"I  llie  demolished  battery,  returned  to  his  chief. 

Anihers<  was  making  steady,  ii  laborious,  progress.  Woitr 's 
liie  Biitish  lines  were  bt-ing  gradiialh-  pushed  nearer  *""kv. 
tile  fatal  city.  Redoubts,  epauleiutnt.  roads,  trenches, 
h.i.I  tj  be  made  through  countrv  swept  not  only  by 
t.i.'  guns  of  the  fortress,  but  by  those  of  a  ship  m  the 
harbour.  The  Arethuse  had  pluckily  tak.  n  u).  a 
I  'tier  to  Sackville,  Hi^.  AJSS.  Com.   \\    ,.,    ,,    77. 
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positiuu  111  the  western  corner  known  as  the  Barachois, 
and  was  able  to  rake  the  British  hnes  in  a  way  which 
made  her  hre  more  troublesome  than   that    of  the 
fortress    itseli.     Wolfe's    return    had    the    effect    of 
putting  more  spirit  uito  the  safe  and  somewhat  stoUd 
movements  of  the  besiegers.     Of  course,  Amherst's 
ditiftculties  were  great,  and  in  a  lett(>r  to  Pitt  ht  said 
that  his  api)roach  had  not  been  as  rapid  as  he  could 
wish  owing  to  the  necessity  of  landing  everything  in 
"  an   almost   continual   surf,   the   making  of   roads, 
draining  and  passing  of  bogs  and  putting  ourselves 
under  cover."     But  for  Wolfe  difficulties  existed  to 
be  overcome  and  if  possible  transferred  to  the  enemy. 
The  Brigadier  was  everywhere,  now  superintending 
the  erection  of  a  battery,  which  was  to  make  the 
Barachoi?  untenable  for  the  A^ethuse,  at   the  same 
time  that  it  cleared  the  way  to  the  West  Gate  of  the 
City  ;   now  directing  the  works  away  to  the  far  right. 
He  did  so  much  that  there  is  }x;rhaps  a  tendency  to 
give  him  credit   for  more  than  he  actually  accom- 
l)lislied.     What  IS  certain  is  that  the  enemy  never 
km  w  from  evening  to  morning  where  a  fresh  battery 
would  spring  up  in  order  to  enable  the  main  army 
to   "  carry    on    their    approaches   with    the   greater 
security  and  more  expedition.     Some  People  of  til'- 
Garrison,  to  e.xpress  their  Surprize  at  this  and  some 
other  Instances  of  the  Suddenness  of  Brigadier  Wolfe's 
Motions  from  one  Place  to  another,  and  thiir  Senti- 
ments oi  the  Effect  of  his  Oi)erations,  used  to  say- 
There    is    no    Certainty    where    to    lind    him  — but. 
wherever  he  goes,  he  carries  with  him  a  Mt>rtar  in  one 
Pocket  and  a  24-i)ounder  in  the  other."' 


»  "A  Spectator,"  quoted  bv   hnn'-lity 
vol.  i,  p.  117, 


Sif^e  of  Qufl'fc, 
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amenities. 


Such  efforts  told  apace.  The  day  after  Wolfe  Complaints 
silenced  the  island  battery,  the  French  in  order  to  ^"^ 
prevent  Admiral  Bosrawen  from  cnterin.c;  'he  harbour, 
sank  four  of  th-^ir  battleships  at  the  mourn.  Getting 
desperate,  the  defenders  made  more  than  one  sortie, 
and  were  repulsed  after  considerable  loss  on  both 
sides.  Wolfe's  batteries  made  themselves  more  and 
more  felt,  ^  and  a  note  of  his  to  Amherst  sugp;ests  that 
the  French  were  bepinninp  to  complain.  He  wrote  : 
"  When  the  French  are  in  a  scrape  they  are  ready  to 
rry  out  in  behalf  of  the  human  species  :  when  fortuiic 
favours  them  none  more  bloody,  more  inhuman. 
Montcalm  changed  the  very  nature  of  war  and  has 
forrcd  us  in  some  measure  to  a  deterring  and  dreadful 
v(ngeance."  Th''  allusion  here  of  course  is  to  surh 
unhappy  incidents  as  the  massacre  of  the  English 
aft(  r  the  surrender  of  Fort  William  Henry  for  which 
Montcalm  must  be  held  in  part  responsible.  The 
French  in  Canada  always  hari  the  horror  of  that  dav 
on  their  consciences  nd  (iiea(i<  d  the  \engeance 
P.ritish  victory  might  nring  with  it.  In  the  siege  of 
I  MUisbourg  chivalry  and  humanity  went  han<l  in 
liand  with  the  stein  arbitrament  of  shot  and  sliell. 
i^iumnr  offered  Amherst  the  services  nf  a  skilled 
|'h\si(ian  should  he  be  in  need  of  one  ;  Amherst 
.11  knowledged  the  courtesy  by  sending  some  jiine 
apples  from  the  West  Indies  for  the  acceptanec  of 
Madame  Drncour,  who  was  with  Ikt  husband,  and 
was  the  good  angel  of  the  hard-pressed  garrison  ; 
Madame  made  grateful  return  in  the  shape  of  a  case 
of  excellent  wine. 

Personal  amenities  only  threw  professional  ardntir  Disasf»r  on 
on  both  sides  into  stronger  relief.     Daily  the  British   disaster. 

•  Lven  the  Ships'  Logs  bear  witness  to  W  olfc's  spcti.il  ciu  rfi  v 
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pressed  tlieir  advantages  home.  The  Arefhus,-  was 
badly  hit  and  left  htT  moorings  :  tliat  was  an  nnniense 
gain.  She  repaired  her  injuries  and  then  escaped 
through  the  obstructions  at  tlie  entrance  of  the 
harbour,  intending  to  carry  news  of  Louisbonrg's 
plight  to  France.  She  enjowd  no  better  lurk  tlian 
another  vessel  which  got  away  much  earlier  with  the 
idea  of  making  for  Quebec.  Both  fell  into  the  hands 
of  British  vessels  which  patrolled  the  seas  \vhere\'er 
it  might  be  expected  the  French  would  appear.*  On 
the  21st  July  a  I.iuml)  fell  imi  L' Entycprennant,  whieh 
carried  seventy-four  guns  ;  there  was  a  big  explosion, 
and  the  vessel  burst  into  flames  ;  Hie  flames  spread 
to  the  Capricienx  and  the  Celtbre  (sixty-four  guns 
each)  and  all  three  were  burnt  out.  ^  Disaster 
followed  disast'T.  .\  Fire  broke  out  m  tlie  citadel,  and 
to  prevent  its  being  properly  dealt  with  the  besiegers 
pounded  away  at  otlier  points  ,  after  t\e  citadel  the 
barracks,  a  stnicture  mauily  w^ooden  which  the  New 
Englandt  IS  had  erected  during  their  occupation  a 
dozen  years  earlier,  were  consumed  in  the  same  way. 
The  iMench  shooting  became  of  the  wildest,  and  old 
iron  or  any  missik  tliat  i  miM  hi-  Imi  !•  d  tKun  the  guns 
was  used  for  shot.  Wolfe's  energy  seemed  to  grow 
with  the  enemy's  demoralisation.  Writing  from  the 
"  Tn  nches  at  Daybreak  "  on  the  25th,  lie  requested 
til, It  he  should  be  "  in(iu!,L;e.l  "  with  >i\  hours'  rest 
in  order  tiiat  lie  might  serve  in  the  trenches  at  night. 


'  Bourinot  (  Cape  Breton,  p.  73)  says  the  Arfthuse  reacln"! 
France  nnd  wns  t-nkon  subsequently  whilst  cruising  in  tin- 
('h-Tnncl 

'  ParkuKin,  Bradley  and  Doughty  say  tlie  explosion  wh.-. 
on  the  CtUhre.  Boscawcn's  report  (Correspondence  of  Pitt. 
vol.  i,  p.  308)  >i!i()us  tliat  thev  have  reversed  the  order  of 
events. 
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That  night  of  the  25-6th  was  to  put  the  crowning 
touch  to  French  troubles.   Admiral  Buscawen  sent  the 
boats  of  his  squadron  in  two  divisions  under  Captains 
Laforey  and    Balfour  into  the  harbour  to    capture 
or  burn    the   Prudent,   seventy-four  guns,    and   the 
Bienjahant,  sixty-four  guns,  the  only  ships  remaining 
of  the  French  fleet.     It  was  "  a  particular  gallant 
action,"  as  Boscawen  says.     The  sailors  in  the  dark, 
which  was  intensified  by  fog,  silently  reached  and 
surrounded  tlie  two  warships,  clambered  up  their  sides 
almost  before  the  alarm  could  be  given,  and  after  a 
few  minutes  of  sharp  work  overwhelni    1  the  ( rews  in 
rharge.     As  the  Prudent  was  aground,  she  was  set 
alight  ;    the  Bienfaisant  was  got  safely  away,  and 
towed  to  \\\v  north-east  harbour.     A  few  hours  later 
Boscawen  was  prepared  to  send  his  own  battleships 
in.     But  it  was  unnecessary  ;   the  last  big  gun  on  the 
walls  was  silenced  by  Amherst  just  about  tins  tunc. 
and  the  end  was  very  near. 

The  white  flag  was  hoisted  and  Drucour  sent  out 
to  learn  what  terms  would  be  granted  if  he  capitulated. 
He  asked  tl;:il  he  iniglit  be  accorded  those  given  by 
the  French  to  the  English  garrison  of  Minorca. 
.\inlierst  and  Boscawen  decided  without  a  second's 
hesitation  that  the  garrison  must  surrender  as 
prisoners  of  war  ;  the  surrender  to  be  agreed  upon 
within  an  hour,  otherwise  the  city  would  Ix^  attacked 
on  all  sides.  Drucour  protested  ;  the  only  answer 
he  got  was  that  he  might  acct  pi  the  conditions  or 
not  as  he  chose,  and  he  must  now  say  Yes  or  No 
within  half  an  hour.  His  brief  response  was  that  his 
final  resolution  remained  unaltered  ;  he  would  take 
the  consequences  of  the  attCLck.  His  messenger  had 
barelv  left  wlien  the  civil  autlmrities  intervened  in 
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order  lo  avert  the  horrors  of  an  assault.     The  prayers 
of  an  intimidated  ix?ople  were  that  they  might  not, 
to   satisfy    mihtary   glory,    "  be    delivered   over    to 
carnage  and  the  rage  of  an  unbridled  sold-^-y,  eager 
for    plunder    and    impuhed    to    deeds    of   horror    by 
pretended  resentment  at  what  has  formerly  happened 
in    Canada."     How   lont,^    these    impassioned   repre- 
sentations   occupied,    how    it    happened    that    they 
occurred     simultaneously     with     the     despatch     (!f 
Dnicour's  defiant  message,  we  need  not  inquire  too 
curiously.     Drucour  listened  to  reasoti,  and  a  second 
messenger  was   sent  to   bring    back   the   first.      As 
Parkman  suggests,  it  is  evident  the  hrst  was  in  no 
hurry   to   deliver    the  momentous  note,    for  he  had 
scarcely  got  beyond  the  fortifications  when  he  was 
overtaken.     Within  the  half-hour  the  English  t(  rms 
h.^d  been  accepted  and  by  midnight  the  articles  of 
capitulation  involving  the  fate  of  the  whole   Island 
of  Cape   Breton  and  other  places  had   been  signed. 
The   British   took  possession  of  Louisbourg  on  the 
27th  July.    The  frst  of  the  series  of  heavy  blows  vs  Inch 
were  to  drive  the  Bourbon  colours  from  Canada  ha.i 
been   delivered,   and   in   its  delivery  the  hand  that 
was  to  direct  the  decisive  if  not  the  iinal  blow  was 
at  least  as  i  onsjiicuous  as  that  of  the  General  himselt. 
The  advantages  of  combiiu-d  operations  were   fully 
borne  in  upon  Wolfe  by  J.ouisbourg.     "  The  Admiral 
and  General,"   he  wrote   to   Lord   (KH)rge  Sa(  kville, 
''have  carried  a  public  service  with  great  harmony! 

industry  and  union      Mr.  Boscawen  is an 

excellent    back    hand    at    a    siege."'     As    on  Wolfe 
had  devolved  so  much  of  the  hard  work  of  invest- 
ment, so  now  he  was  called  upon  to  see  that  order 
»  His.  MSS.   C  'w    IX,  iii,  p.  7(^ 
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was  preserved  so  far  as  was  possible  after  the  trying 
ordeal  to  both  sides  of  the  past  seven  weeks.     He 
posted  sentinels  on   the  ramparts   whilst   Brigadier 
Whitmnrc  received  the  surrender  of  arms  and  colours 
(in  the  esplanade  from  between  hve  and  six  thousan''' 
men.     In  a  note  to  his  mother,  the  first  he  had  written 
home  since  the  siege  began,  Wolfe  said  be  had  been 
into  Louisbourg  to  pay  his  "  devoirs  "  to  the  ladies. 
Tluy   were   pale   and   thin    and   had   been   heartily 
fnglitened  but  no  real  harm  had  befallen  any.     To 
his  father  he  expressed  a  hope  that  "  there  will  be 
tine    weather   enough    for    another    blow  " — he    was 
thinking  of  Quebec— and  to  his  uncle  Walter  he  wrote 
at  some  length  in  the  same  characteristically  critical 
spirit    that    marked    his    letter    to    Rickson.  '     Tlie 
"  attempt  "  to  land  was  "  rash  and  ill-advised  "  and 
Mi(-<(rded    only    by  "  the   greatest  of    good    fortune 
imaginable."     The  operations,  he  said,  wen-  "  slow 
and    injudicious."     The    Indians    he    speaks    of    as 
"  contemjitible   canaille— a  dastardly  set  of   bloody 
rascals.     We  cut  them  to  pieces  whenever  we  found 
tluin  in  return  for  a  thousand  acts  of  truelty  and 
barbarity.     I  do  not  penetrate  our  General's  inten- 
tions.    If  he  means  to  attack  Quebec  he  must  not 
lose  a  moment." 

Barely  was  Louisbourg  in  British  hands  before  news  iicor.de- 
arrived  which  chastened  the  joy  of  the  victors,  and  roga. 
to  some  extent  temi)ered  the  bitter  ntlections  of  the 
vanquished.  Abercromby  had  been  beaten  at 
Ticonderoga  by  Montcalm,  and  among  those  whose 
lives  had  been  sacriticetl  was  the  gallant  voung  Howe, 
"  the  iKiblest  Englishman  tiiat  has  appeared  in  my 
time,"  said  Wolfe,  "  and  the  best  soldier  m  tlu'  army. 

•  .l)J/^  p.  112. 
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Heavens  !    what  ;   !o??  lo  the  country  :    the  bravest, 
worthiest,  and  most  intelhgent  man  among  us."     In 
the  midst  of  getting  off  prisoners  to  England  and 
disposing  of  the  innumerable  details  which  demanded 
his  attention,  Amherst  had  to  decide  what  he  would 
do   next.     How  could   he   best   help   Abercromby  ? 
Should   he    take    ship   at    once   to   the   south    with 
remforcements,  or  should  he  try  to  draw  Montcalm 
off  by  an  expedition  up  the  River  St.  Lawrence  in 
fulfilment  of  the  original  intention  of  the  campaign  ? 
He  was  deliberate  as  usual,  niu.  h  to  \\'olfe's  annoy- 
ance.    "  We   are  gathering  strawberries  and  other 
wild  fruits  of  the  country  with  a  seeming  indifference 
about  what  is  doing  in  other  parts  of  the  world,"  he 
wrote  impatienflv  on   August  7th,   and  he   pressed 
Amherst  for  some  liirt  of  his  intentions.     Amherst 
was  undecided  ;   the  Admiral  and  he  were  of  opinion 
that  they  could  not  go  to  Quebec  but  must  do  some- 
thing  in    General    Abercromby's   favour;     so    tliey 
advertised  for  pilots  to  go  up  the  St.  Lawrence, '  where 
they  had  little  intention  of  even  attempting  to  go. 
Wolfe  wrote  to  Amherst  on  August  8th  a  letter  which, 
tn  say  the  least,  was  not  wanting  in  directn       - 

■'  All  accounts  agree  that  General  Abercromby's  arniv  is 
rut  deep,  and  all  the  last  advices  from  those  parts  trace  the 
bloody  steps  of  those  scoundrels,  the  Indians.  As  an  Fn^lish- 
man,  I  cannot  see  these  thin^rs  without  the  utmost  horror 
and  concern.  We  ,-11  know  how  little  the  Americans  are  to 
tie  trusted  ;  by  this  time,  perhaps,  our  troops  are  left  to 
defend  themselves,  after  losinc;  the  l)est  of  our  olficcrs  If 
the  Admiial  will  not  carry  us  to  Quebec,  reinforcements 
should  ceitainly  be  sent  to  the  continent  without  losinc  a 
moment  s  time.  The  companies  of  Rangers,  and  the  Light 
Infantrv.  would  he  extremely  useful  at  this  juncture  ;  whereas 
here  they  are  perfectly  idle,  .^nd,  like  the  rest,  of  no  manner 
of  service  to  the  public.     If  LawTencc  has  any  objection  to 

'  Amherst  {Conesponifence  of  Pitt,  vol.  i,  p    ;n3). 
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"(juij;  I  am  itady  to  embark  with  four  or  five  battalioni,  and 
\vill  hasten  to  the  assistance  of  our  countrymen.  I  wish  we 
were  allowed  to  address  the  Admiral,  or  I  wish  you  yours.  If, 

^ir  would  do  it  in  form.     This  d d  French  garrison  takes 

up'our  time  and  attention,  which  niiRht  be  better  bestowed 
upon  the  interesting  affairs  of  the  continent.  The  transports 
irc  readv  and  a  small  convov  would  carrv  a  brieade  to  Boston 
or  New 'York.  With  the  rest  of  the  troops  we  might  moke 
an  offensive  and  a  destructive  war  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and 
m  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  I  beg  pardon  for  this  freedom. 
but  I  cannot  look  coollv  upon  the  bloody  inroads  of  those 
hell-hounds  the  Canadians  ;  and  if  nothing  further  is  to  be 
ilone,  I  must  desire  leave  to  quit  the  army." 

Grneral  Amherst  took  this  strong  language  in  good  The  future 
p,,rt,  explained  that  it  was  his  original  intention  to   ofAmenca. 
f^o  to  Quebec,  but  that  events  now  seemed  to  makr  it 
advisable  to  go  to  Aberrromby,  to  send  five  or  six 
battalions  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  and  .uiothcr  force 
to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.     He  invited  \N'olte  to 
propound  any  scheme  which   might  assist  matters. 
Such  cotnmunication.  he  said.  "  will  be  of  much  more 
service  than  your  thoughts  of  quittinc;  tlie  army  whicli 
I  can  by  no  mean-  agree  to.  as  all  my  thoughts  and 
wishes    arc    confined    at    present    to    pursiung    om- 
operations  for  the  good  of  his  Majesty's  service,  and 
I  know  nothing  that  can  tend  more  to  it  than  yom- 
a-^sisting  in  it."     Wolfe  soon  learned  that  he  was  to 
command  three  regiments  wiiich  were  to  be  sent  with 
a  fleet  under  Sir  Charles  ITaidy  to  Ga-^pe  .md  olhei 
I'laces  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  destroy  French 
stores,  drive  out  the  settlers,  and  incidentally  indtice 
a   belief  that  Quebec  was  to  be  attacked.     Whilst 
preparing  for  the  expedition,  which  Wolfe  regarded 
with  some  contempt  as  one  to  "  rob  fishermen  of 
their  nets,"  he  wrote  a  letter  to  his  mother  which 
gave  her  his  view  as  to  the  character  ot  the  British 
possessions  in  America  and  the  rhm.ite  ol  "  this  hue 
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continent."     Ho    foreshadowed    the    time    when    it 
would  be  "  a  vast  Empire,  the  seat  of  power  and 
learning.     Nature   has   refused   them    nothing,    and 
there  will  grow  a  people  out  of  our  little  spot  England 
that  will  mi  this  vast  space  and  divide  tliis  great 
portion   of  the   globe   with   the   Spaniards   who  are 
possessed  of  the  other  half."     A  little  luck  and  tlie 
sparing  of  "  that  great  man  "—Lord  Howe— "  would 
have  already  laid  the  corner  stone  of  this  great  fabric. 
It  is    my  humble    opinio      that    the    Frencli   name 
would  soon  have  Iieen  un...K>wn  in  Nortii  America 
and  still  may  be  rooted  out  if  our  Government  will 
follow  the    blows    they    have    given    and    prosecute 
tli.^  war  with  the  vigour  it  requires." 

The  expedition  to  tlic  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  set  out 
nn  the  28th  August  ;    it  anchored  oH  Gaspe  on  the 
3th  September,  and  was  back  at  Louisbourg  again 
on  the  29th.     Wolfe  reported  to  General  Abercro.nhy 
to  Pitt  and  to  Amherst.     His  letter  to  Pitti  is  an 
admirable  summary  of  the  operations  conducted  by 
the  fleet  and  detachments  of  the  army  against  the 
settlements  at  Gaspe,  Baye  de  Chaleurs,  and  Mira- 
michi      Wolfe  was  anxious  to  go  much  further  than 
Sir  Charles  Hardy  cared  to  take  his  fleet  at  that 
season.     They  captured  a  sloop  with  f.cssengers  from 
Ouebec  and  learnt  that  great  scarcity  oi  ,nuv.^ions 
ami  distress  prevailed  m  the  city;    "  that  (although 
the  magazines  for  the  army  were  full  and  the  best 
harvest  for  many  years)  bread  sold  at  a  shilling  a 
pound  ;     that  both  the  troops  and  th.e  inhabitants 
had  been  reduced  in  the  winter  to  eat  horseflesh  and 
that  the  colony  must  be  ruined  unless  very  early  and 
very  powerful  assistance  were  given."     Wolfe  added 

■   Correspondence,  vol.  i,   p.  379. 
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that  as  thf  British  iound  no  enemy  in  a  condition  to 
oppose  them  they  could  add  nothing  to  the  reputation 
of  His  Majesty's  arms.  They  had  destroyed  the 
fishery,  "  a  material  article  of  subsistence  to  the 
Canadians."  He  could  not  conceal  his  disgust.  "  All 
their  houses,  stages,  magazines,  shallops,  nets,  stores, 
and  provisions  are  burnt,  one  hundred  and  forty  of 
tin-  inhabitants  brought  off,  and  the  rest  of  these 
miserable  poeple  will  in  all  probability  be  forced  to 
abandon  their  settlements  and  retire  to  Quebec." 
Eaily  next  summer,  he  said,  forty  ships  were  expected 
in  the  River  St.  Lawrence  with  provisions,  stores, 
etc.  Having  thus  done  "  a  great  deal  of  mischief," 
as  he  said  to  Amherst,  Wolfe  took  note  of  what  was 
happening  elsewhere. 

Amherst  had  gone  to  Abercromby  with  3,000 
men.  but  Abercromby  with  four  times  that  number 
already  had  done  nothing  beyond  entrenching 
himself  and  quietly  exchanging  "  his  former  role  of 
an  irresistible  invader  of  Canada  to  that  of  the 
defender  of  a  threatened  frontier."  ^  The  solitary 
piece  of  news  after  Wolfe's  own  heart  which  had  come 
to  hand  was  of  Bradstreet's  daring  seizure  of 
Frontenac  with  a  small  force  which  he  had  induced 
Abercromby  to  give  him.  It  was  a  master-stroke 
and  commanded  Wolfe's  admiration.  "  An  offensive 
daring  kind  of  war,"  he  told  Amherst,  "  will  awe  the 
Indians  and  ruin  the  French.  Blockhouses  and  a 
trenibling  defensive,  encourage  the  meanest  scoundrels 
to  attack  us.  .  .  .  If  you  will  attempt  to  cut  up 
New  France  by  the  roots  I  will  come  back  with 
pleasure  to  assist."  Meantime  he  was  preparing  to 
return  to  England  apparently  in  the  hope  that  he 
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would  be  employed  on  the  continent.  To  Lord 
George  Sackville  he  said  that  he  thought  the  English 
Ministry  did  not  understand  the  value  of  the  Isle  ul 
Aix.  He  undertook,  if  they  would  give  him  4,000 
men,  a  good  quantity  of  artiller}',  fascines  and  sand- 
bags to  establish  lumself  so  effectually  that  the  French 
would  exc'.ange  Minorca  or  anything  to  get  him  out.  ' 
A  mysterious  letter  of  Wolfe's,  written  on  the 
6th  June,  1759,  and  preserved  in  the  Public  Record 
Office,  seeins  to  throw  some  light  on  the  personal  side 
of  affairs  at  this  time.  It  i^  addressed  to  a  peer  whose 
identity  is  uncertain  and  runs — 
My  Lord, 

"I  have  liad  the  honour  lo  receive  two  letters  from  your 
Lordship,  one  concerning  my  stay  in  this  -ountrv  to  which 
I  shall  only  say  that  the  ALarshal  told  me  I  was  to  return  at 
the  end  of  the  Ci'"  paign,  and  as  General  Amherst  had  no 
other  Commands  t.,^n  to  send  me  to  winter  at  Halifax  under 
the  orders  of  an  oUicer  [Governor  Lawrence  (-)],  who  was  but 
a  few  months  put  over  my  head,  I  thought  it  was  much  better 
to  get  into  the  way  of  service  ard  out  of  the  way  of  being 
insulted,  and  as  the  style  of  your  Lordship's  letter  is  prettv 
strong  I  must  take  the  liberty  to  inform  you  that  ihougli 
1  should  have  been  very  glad  to  have  gone  with  G.  Amherst 
to  join  the  army  upon  the  Lakes,  and  offered  mv  s'^rvice; 
immediately  after  the  reduction  of  Louisbourg  to  carry  ,i 
n-mforceineut  to  Mr.  Abercrombv  if  Quebec  was  not  to  be 
attacked  ;  yet  rather  than  receive  orders  in  the  Government 
[of  Nova  Scotia]  from  an  officer  vounger  than  mvself  (though 
a  very  worthy  man)  I  should  certainly  have  des'ired  leave  to 
resign  my  commission  for  as   I  neither  ask  nor  e.xpect  any 

to    any    dl-usage 


favour,    so    1 
whatbOe\-er." 


never    intend    to    submu 


Fiom  which  one  thing  is  clear  :  that  it  was  proposed 
to  reward  W'olfe'^  services  by  supercession  and  that 
Wolfe  would  not  submit  to  it.  Was  Amherst,  who 
was  anxious  he  should  remain,  in  an\-  way  responsible  ? 

>  His.   MSS.    Com.   IX,  lii,  p.   77, 

('•')   I'arkman  :    Montc.ilin  ,ii/.i  IT,,.//,,  vol.  u.  p.  '202. 
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CHAPTER    IX 

PREPARING    FOR    THE    ST.    LAWRENXE 

WoLFH  to  be  known  lor  a  wlnlc,  unti'  a 
achicvemtiit  eclipsed  his  Cape  Breton  performances, 
as  the  liero  ol  Louisbourg,  came  back  to  England 
with  Admiral  Boscawen  in  the  Namiir.  The  country 
rfjoiced,  and  Parliament  voted  its  cordial  thanks  to 
the  Admiral  and  General  Amherst.  Wolfe's  portion 
w  as  something  approaching  hero-worship  :  everybody 
knew  what  he  had  done  ;  everybody  seemed  to  be 
ringing  his  praises  ;  and  the  only  person  who  seemed 
unconscious  that  he  was  a  hero  was — himself.  When 
he  reached  Portsmouth  on  the  1st  November,  he  went 
straight  to  Salisbury  to  join  the  67th  Regiment  whose 
Colonel  he  now  was,  there  to  await  leave  to  repair  to 
tow  n.  Leave  came  in  a  few  days  ;  he  was  at  Black- 
!ii.ath  on  the  17th  writmg  to  his  uncle  Walter  :  "I 
wish  I  could  say  that  my  health  was  such  as  a  soldier 
should  have.  Long  passages  and  foggy  weather  have 
I'.-tt  their  natural  effects  upon  me.  The  people  here 
ay  I  look  well.  No  care  shall  be  wantmg  to  gi-t 
ready  lor  the  next  campaign.  They  can  propose  no 
service  to  me  that  I  shall  refuse  to  undertake  unless 
where  capacity  is  short  of  the  task."  The  ne.xt 
campaign  !  Pitt  was  already  busy  with  plans  for 
1759.  The  year  now  drawing  to  a  close  had  gone 
splendidly  for  England.  The  French  coast  had 
suffered  severely  from  British  expeditions  ;  French 
ll> vts  had  been  lield  in  check  or  cruslied  altogether 
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by  Hawke  and  0>boni  ;  Pitt  had  rendered  Frederick 
invaluable  ^ervi^e  by  iu.-.  subsidies  and  Pnnce 
Ferdinand  had  been  appouitcd  to  command  the 
British  Hanoverian  lorces  in  place  ot  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland;  Fort  St.  Louis  in  Senegal  and  the 
Idand  ot  (.-oree  had  been  capuired  ;  the  Isle  uf  Cape 
Breton  was  Briti>h  ;  Bradstreet  had  by  hi>  one 
brilliant  stroke  neutralised  Montcalm's  victory  at 
Ticfinderoga  and  made  the  way  easier  ior  Forbes  to 
capture  Uuquesno,  as  he  did  m  November,  renaming 
it  Fort  Pitt,  to  become  in  time  that  hive  of  indu-^tiy, 
Pittsburg.  Pitt  had  no  reason  to  be  dl^^  Mr^hed 
with  his  work  in  1758,  quahhed  though  u  might 
be     by     Ticonderoga     and     one     or     two     smaller 

reverses. 

With  genuine  concern  Wolfe  learned  that  Pitt  had 
intended  to  eontinue  him  on  service  m  America.     He 
wrote  at  once  to  the  .Minister  explaining  tiiat  it  was 
understood    by    Lord   l.igonier.    the   Commander-m- 
Chief  and  .\mherst,  that  from  the  condition  of  his 
hejlth  and  oiher  circumstances,  he  would  return  t(. 
England  at  the  end  ot  the  campaign.     The  discovery 
was  particularly  annoying  because  none  had  been  so 
anxious   as   he    to   carry    tlie   campaign    to    the   St. 
Lawunce.      "  I   take  the  freedom."  he  saul  to   Pitt, 
"  to  acquaint  you  th.it  I  have  no  objection  to  serving 
in  America  and  p.u  ticularly  m  the  River  St.  Lawrence 
if  any  operations  are  to  be  earned  on  there.     The 
tavDUi  I  ask  is  only  to  be  allowed  a  Mith-  uiit  time  to 
repair   tlie  injury  done  to  my  constitution   by  the 
long  Kinfinenient  at  sea,  that   I  may  be  the  t)etter 
able  to  g(,  tlwough  the  business  ot  the  next  summer." 
Back    again    .it    Salisbury    he    wrote    to    his    friend 
Rickson  a  Iwiig  Irtt.i    in  uhul.  he  i.itei.iled  m.my 
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of  the  points  as  to  Louisbourg  familiar  in  other 
letter?.  The  British  <'orce  in  America,  he  said.  "  was 
so  superior  to  the  enemy's  that  we  might  have  hoped 
for  greater  success.  But  it  pleased  the  Disposer  of 
all  things  to  check  our  presumption  by  penmlting 
Mr.  Abercromby  to  hurry  on  thai  precipitate  attack 
on  Ticonderoga."  He  expected  to  hear  any  day  that 
a  new  attempt  had  been  made.  "  and  I  can't  flatter 
m\self  that  they  have  succeeded,  not  from  any  idea 
of  ihe  M-.rqi'is  dc  Montcalm's  abilities,  but  honi  a 
V.  ry  pool  opnnon  of  our  own."  As  for  hun^el',  he 
added,  he  had  signified  to  Mr.  Pitt  that  he  might 
"  dispose  of  my  slight  carcass  as  he  pleases,  and  that 
I  am  ready  lor  any  undertaking  within  the  reach  ami 
compass  of  my  skill  and  cuiming.  I  am  m  a  wry  bad 
cniidition  both  with  the  gravel  and  rheumatism,  but 
1  li  id  much  rattier  die  than  deiinv  any  ki.id  of  service 
that  offers.  If  I  followed  my  own  taste,  it  would 
lead  me  into  Germany  ;  and  if  my  poor  talent  was 
consulted,  they  would  place  me  in  the  cavalry,  beratise 
n  iture  has  given  me  good  eye^.  and  .i  uaiinth  of 
tt  mper  to  follow  the  hrst  impressions.  However,  li 
lb  imt  our  part  to  choose,  but  ♦o  obey.  My  opinion 
is,  th.u  I  shall  join  the  army  in  America,  where,  it 
fortune  favours  our  force  and  be-.t  tiidcivours,  we 
may  hop(»  to  triumph," 

Wolfe  watrhed  twents  in  Germany  the  moie  closely   vVolfe  as 
bcausc  hi-  old  Regiment  was  doing  excellent  work  disciplina- 
\Mth  Prince  Ferdinand — an  earner4  of  better  things  "^"* 
to  come  when  Kingsley's  men  should  cover  themselves 
with  glory  at  Mmdcn.     He  told  oiv  of  h\-.  old  <  apt.uns 
how   plea.M'd    he    w,is    th.it    tin     di-.  iphnc    thi\    had 
helped  to  establish  was  producing  "  the  natural  effects 
\\hencver    it    comes    to    the    proof."     The    Prince^ 
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abilities  he  rated  very  h:gh.  "  It  is  my  fortune-  lu  be 
cursed  with  American  service  ;  yours  to  ~erve  in  an 
army  conim.anded  by  a  great  and  a'~le  prince  where 
I  \^•ould  have  been  if  my  choice  and  incHnations  had 
been  consulted."  During  the  short  time  spent  with 
the  67th.  he  seems  to  have  left  the  same  impression 
on  iti  Jiscipline  that  he  left  on  the  20th.  The  greatest 
compliment  was  paid  to  its  abiding  influence  some 
years  later,  when  a  Russian  Gen.^ral  asked  leave  to 
borrow  two  or  tlir'C  privates  in  order  to  drill  his  own 
men  in  the  waj'  of  the  67th.  Major  Campbell  then 
in  command  said  the  onlj'  merit  due  to  himself  was 
the  attention  and  strictn'^'^s  with  which  he  had 
followed  the  •^ystein  introduced  by  Wolfe. ' 

For  the  b',  nefit  of  his  health,  Wolfe  went  to  Bath 
on  the  7th  December,  and  a  week  or  ten  days  later 
received  a  summons  to  London  from  Pitt.  The  great 
Mniister  and  the  young  soldier  both  had  Quebec  in 
mind,  but  with  the  difference  that  whikt  \Volfe  had 
urged  the  importance  of  an  cxp-dition  to  the  St. 
Lawrence  m  which  he  might  serve  under  another, 
Pitt  had  decided  hat  Wolfe  himself  was  to  command 
that  most  hazardous  portiort  of  a  new  tripartite 
campaign.  Only  a  Pitt  would  have  dared  propose 
for  such  an  enterprise  a  soldier  who^e  very  age  was 
not  equal  to  the  length  of  other  veterans'  services. 
Pitt  knew  his  man.  After  the  interview  Wolfe  kept 
his  own  counsel,  though  naturally  rumours  of 
important  developments  were  soon  afloat.  Even  to 
his  Old  friend  Warde  he  did  not  divulge  the  facts  when 
he  wrote  m  'lif  20tli  D^'cembcr  to  ask  if  lie  might 
mention    \\,ii.l''>    n.ir.ic    lor   distant,    difTicult.    and 

•  Memoirs  of  Sir  James  Campbell  of  Ardkinglass,  quoted 
by  Wright,  p.  470. 
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di-agreeable  service  such  as  would  make  a  call  on  all 

hi^    ;~kill    and    abilities.     "  If    the    employment    of 

Adjutant-General  or  perhaps  of  Quartermaster  to  a 

very  hazardous  enterprise  be  to  ^our  taste,  there  are 

people  who  would  be  extremely  glad  of  your  assist- 

anre.     There  is  no  immediate  advantage  arismg  from 

It.     That  of  being  useful  to  the  public  at  the  expense 

of  your  health  and  constitution  is  a  recotnmendation 

that  cannot  be  strongly  urged."     \\  arde  was  ready  to 

serve  under  his  whilom  playm.iti^  of  Squerryes,  but 

anticipated    oppo-^ition     in     certain     quarters.     His 

willingness  to  fall  m  with.  Wolfe's  suggestion  is  clear 

from  Wolfe's  reply  that  his  "  readiness  "  encouraged 

him  to  hope  their  un;ted  efforts  might  be  umIuI  and 

that    he    would    de-ire    to    be    excused    from    the^e  ,,,.      ... 

"J  1  ..     f   ,  ,  .  ,  Why  did 

dangerous  honours      if  he  could  not  have  his  own   George 

men.  For  some  reason  Ward^  did  not  go  to  Quebec  Warde  not 
with  Wolli..  That  reason  mu>t  have  been  ampk —  ^'""  ' 
more  ample  than  Mr.  Bradley  suggests  wlien  lie  says 
that  "  Warde  m  spite  <if  his  sincere  regard  for  his 
friend,  not  unnaturally  as  a  horse  soldier,  preferred 
the  battlefields  of  Europ.-,  whither  he  was  shortly 
sent,  to  the  siege  of  an  American  fortress,  how.soever 
impo-tant."  *  Perhaps  Warde'>uirlinationsconibined 
with  official  objections  to  determine  the  matter. 
There  is  no  ground  tor  suggesting  that  Warde  volun- 
tarily rejected  an  offer  on  his  acce[)tance  of  which 
Wolfe  set  so  hi^h  a  value.  Wolfe  told  "  the  leading 
men  "  that  if  they  charged  a  youn?  soldier  with 
weighty  responsibilities  they  must  give  him  the  best 
assistance.  He  kn.'w  in  which  direction  to  look  for 
such  assistance.  He  had  anutlur  friend  in  mind- 
Guy  Carieton,  It  was  unfortunate  that  Carleton  was 
•   Wolff,  p.    ]M. 
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out  of  favoiir  with  the  king.     He  had  spoken  dis- 
respectfully of  the  Hanoverians,  and  the  king  punished 
him.     He  relu'^ed  hun  permission   to  join  Wolfe  at 
Louisbourg,  and  now  when  Wolfe  included  Carleton's 
name  in  his  staff  it  was  struck  out  by  the  royal  quill. 
But  Wolfe  was  as  firm  on  the  one  side  as  the  king  on 
tlie  other,     .\fter  Louisbourg  he  expressed  the  view 
tliat   if  Carleton  had  been  there  the  l)usines5  might 
have  been  much  expedited.     "  So  much  depend.s  upon 
the  abilities  of  mdividuals  m  war  that  thne  cannot 
be  too  great  care  taken  in  the  cl:   •  t  of  men  for  the 
ditlrrcnt    ollncs    of    trust    and    importance."'     He 
was  ditermmed  ti>  have  his  own  men  now,  aiul  it 
was  only  after  a  strenuous  tight  against  the  king's 
prejudices,  during  which  Pitt  strongly  urged  Wolfe's 
rluni.    and    Lord    Ligonier    had    several    animated 
audiences  in  support  of  it,  that  Carleton  was  included 
a-  Quarleriiiast.M-General.      As  Pitt  said,    to   refu^e 
coin])liance  with  the  General's  request  was  to  make 
It    impo>-ilile  to   hold   him  responsible  if  he   ■should 
fail. 

Wolfe  made  more  than  one  exceptional  appoint- 
ment ;  he  had  as  sharp  an  eye  for  merit  as  had  Pitt 
m  selecting  himself.  His  three  Brigadiers  were  to  be 
Robert  Monckton,  son  of  Viscount  Galway,  who  liad 
seen  service  in  Germany,  Flanders,  and  America  ; 
George  Townshend,  eldest  son  of  Viscount  Townsh^^nd ; 
and  James  Murray,  son  of  Lord  Elibank  m  whose 
capacity  for  command  Wolfe  had  tiie  greatest 
confidence.  Towiisliend  was  not  one  of  Wolfe's  men. 
In  temperament  they  were  unlike,  and  Townshend  had 


»  Letter  to  Lord  O.  Sackvillp 
p.   76. 
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possibly  been  spoiled  by  admiring  friends.  His 
appointment  is  generally  said  to  have  been  the  direct 
result  of  social  influence.  He  held  an  immoderate 
idea  of  the  claims  of  birth  over  abilitiy  ;  if  that  idea 
could  have  been  eliminated,  such  is  the  .mpression 
conveyed,  he  would  have  made  a  better  colleague. 
What  his  critics  said,  Horace  Walpole  summarised  m 
a  caustic  sentence  :  "A  very  particular  young  man 
who  with  much  address,  some  honour,  no  knowledge, 
meat  hckleness.  greater  want  of  judgment,  and  with 
>till  more  disposition  to  ridicule,  had  proii.-^ed  once 
ui  twice  to  make  a  good  speaker."  In  Walpole's 
view,  after  the  appointment,  Townshend,  so  far  as 
\.rong-headedness  went,  was  "  very  proper  for  a 
he;o."  Townshend's  shortcomings  are  easy  to  detect ; 
il  we  respect  him  only  in  the  degree  to  which  he  loved 
Wolfe  he  will  not  command  much  esteem,  hut  he  was 
a  good  soldier  and  if  Wolfe  ha>.^  not  been  a-.sured  uu 
that  side  Townshend  would  never  liave  formed  one 
ot  his  staff.  Wolfe  would  not  have  taken  the  risk. 
Tu  suggest  that  he  would  have  allowed  social  claims 
to  over-nde  professional  consideration>  is  to  reflect 
sharj)ly  on  himself.  Wolfe's  difficult  es  were  indi- 
cated in  a  letter  to  Major  Alexander  Murray,  whom 
he  wished  to  serve.  He  was  opposi  1  by  "  a  torrent 
of  family  interest"  which  tended  to  bear  douii 
justice  itself.  But  the  most  careful  reading  between 
the  lines  of  Townshend's  life  lends  little  colour  to  the 
uggestions  of  his  enemies.  Townhend  had  seen 
ervice  as  Wolfe  had  at  Dettingen  ami  Laffeldt  and 
Culloden.  and  after  the  fall  of  Louisbourg  he  wrote 
to  Pitt  to  a^k  to  be  employed  in  so  ne  i-,\|it  ditioii 
acramst  Franif.  Lord  Ligomer  mentioned  the  matter 
Ui  iIr  King  and  the  letter  Townshend  received  from 
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•To  Colonel  the  Honble.  George  Townshe.nd.  (') 

•■Sir,— - 

■  I  came  to  town  la^t  night  and  found  the  letter  you 
have  done  me  the  honour  to  write.  Your  name  was  mentioned 
to  me  by  the  Maresclial,  and  my  answxr  was  that  such  an 
example' m  a  person  ot  your  rank  and  cliaracter  could  not 
but  have  the  best  ettects  upon  the  troops  m  America,  and 
indeed  upon  the  whole  mihtarv  part  ot  the  nation  ;  and  I 
took  the  freedom  to  add  thai  what  might  be  wanting  in 
experience  was  amplv  made  up  in  an  extent  ot  capacity  and 
activity  of  mind,  that  would  hnd  notliing  difficult  m  our 
business.  I  am  to  thank  vou  lor  the  good  opinion  you  have 
entertained  ol  me  and  tor  the  manner  in  which  you  have 
taken  occasion  to  express  your  favourable  sentiments.  I 
persuade  mvsolf  that  we  shall  concur  heartily  lor  the  public 
service— the  ooeration  in  question  will  require  our  united 
eilorts  and  tlie  utmost  exertion  ol  every  man's  spirit  and 
judgment. 

1  coiicludH   we  are  to  sail  with  Mr.  Saunders    squadron 
Till  then  you  do  what  is  most  agreeable  to  \oursclt.      If  i 
hear  anytiung  that  concerns  you  to  know,  be  assured  of  the 
earliest  intelligence. 

■  1  have  the  honour  to  be  with  the  .iighest  esteem,  Sir,  your 
■^!o^t  obedient  and  faithiul  humble  -ervant, 

J.    WOLFK. 

London,  b/A  Jan.,    1759." 

After  hi^  mtorvtew  with  Pitt,  Wolfe  went  back  to 
Hath  to  recruit  his  health,  to  mature  hi.-  plans,  and 
lo  ent<r  on  a  caniDaign  of  another  sort.  His  precise 
relations  with  Miss  Kathenne  Lowther,  the  sister  of 
Sir  James  Lowther,  wlio  was  to  become  hrst  Earl  of 
1  onsdale,  must  be  left  to  the  imagination.''    Clues 

(»)  Miltlarv  Life  of  George  Towmhetid,  p.   143. 

•  Thackerav's  account  in  The  Virginians  cf  Wolfe's  love 
lor  Miss  Lcwt'hir  is  pur>ly  imaginary  il  ^l.!^"-"  ^'^^^  *^*^  there 
was  no  engaRenient  till  tiie  wiulcr  ol  i75S-9. 
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followed  up  by  ardent  desire  to  know  all  that  is 
possible  of  everything  affectmg  James  Wolfe  have 
yielded  httle.  We  may  conjure  up  any  idyllic  story 
ve  choose  of  the  second  surrender  of  this  bri  liant, 
high  soulcd,  ailmg  young  warrior  just  appointed  to 
the  command  of  an  expedition  of  world-wide  signifi- 
cance, taking  to  heart  a  woman  of  whom  it  was  said 
that  rank  and  large  fortune  were  among  her  least 
ivcornmendations.  Ail  that  is  certain  is  that  she  now 
entered  definitely  into  Wolfe's  lite,  but  no  tangible 
evidence  to  that  effect  is  forthcoming  until  the  fattful 
day  which  gave  Great  Britain  a  new  dominion  and 
cost  her  one  of  her  noblest  sons. 

Whatever  the  facts  may  be,  Wolfe  can  have  l.ad  plan  of 
httle  time  for  the  duties  of  suitor  nor  opportumty  for  ^^;^P^^^ 
that  perfect  rest  which  he  sought.     Pitt  would  have 
given  him  plenty  to  keep  him  busy.     The  Secretary 
of   State's   letter   to   Amherst,    who   had   succeeded 
Abercromby    as    Commander-in-Chief    in    America, 
announced  Wolfe's  appointment  as  Major-General  for 
purposes     of     the     American     campaign.     Amherst 
himself  was  to  command  an  expedition  which  was  to 
make  its  way  by  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point  to  the 
St.  Lawrence,  Montreal,  and  Quebec,  a  third  expedi- 
tion  advancing   rid    Niagara.     Forbes   would   have 
commanded  the  last,   but   the   Dnquc=^r.  •  Campaign 
had  left  him  a  complete  physical  wreck  and  BngadiiT 
Pndeaux  was  appoirted  in  his  stCa  1.     Amherst  was 
instructed  at  great  length  as  to  the  stcj^s  he  was  to 
take  m  prrpar  ition  for  Wolfe's  arrival  at  Louisbourg 
in  April  or  early  in  Mav.     Pitt's  letter  was  a  mastdly 
guide  to  the  means  by  which  a  great  eini  was  to  be 
accomplished. »     It  left  to  the  initiative  of  tht  man 
»  Corft$po»df>\c$  "f  Pitt,  vol.  i.  p.  432  442. 
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on  the  spot  only  those  things  which  the  responsible 
.Minister  could  not  possibly  determine.  Wolfe's 
cummission  was  signed  on  the  12tli  January,  1759. 
The  local  character  of  that  commission,  which  meant 
that  he  was  plain  Colonel  Wolfe  at  home,  Major- 
General  in  America,  and  until  he  should  join  hands 
with  Amherst,  Commander-in-Chief  on  the  bt. 
Lawrence.  in\'i>lved  embarrassing  liiiancial  con- 
siderations. Amherst,  as  Coinmander-in-Chief  in 
fact,  received  £lO  a  day  and  /LOOO  for  expenses,  but 
Parsimony  Wolfe,  as  a  jiractically  independent  commander  for 
and  public  some  time  to  come  with  c-qual  claims  upon  his  purse, 
recei\'ed  £1  a  day  and  no  allowance  iov  expenses.  It 
was  of  course  ludicrously  inadequate  and  he  told 
Lord  Harrington,  the  Secretary  for  War.  that  he 
would  haw  to  borrow  from  his  lather  unless  some 
allowance  from  the  jjublic  purse  were  maele.  Lord 
Piarrington  reassured  him.  Representations  were 
made  t(j  the  King,  £500  was  granted  witliout  demur, 
and  more  was  promised  if  it  sliould  l)e  necessar\'. 
Munihceut  treatment  for  one  on  whom  the  fate  of  an 
Empire  hung  I  Economy  there  must  be  somewhere — 
such  was  the  plea  :  then  why  not  economise  in  regard 
to  essential  public  enterprises  wb.ilst  unessential 
workers  grew  fat  at  the  pul)li'-  expense  ?  In  view 
of  what  happened  when  olhcialism  was  called  upon 
to  make  pecuniary  .uknowledgmeiit  of  Wolfe's 
inestimable  service  in  the  days  to  come,  one  can  but 
recognise  the  generositv  shown  in  antici]iation.  I'llt 
himself  was  so  suju  imr  to  considerations  ot  h.nd  c  a>h 
tliat  he  certainlv  would  lia\'e  made  no  titlem[it  lo 
gauge  Wolfe's  worth  im  pounds,  shillings  and  pence. 
Wolfe's  services,  like  his  own,  were  patriotically 
sfieaking  priceless. 
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Nor  did  Wolfe  Lomplaui,  though  he  must  have  been  Wolfe's 
conscious  ^lat  he  was  expected  to  do  the  big  job  of  modesty, 
ihe  campaign  on  slender  resources.  He  said  he 
thought  £5U0  w.juld  be  ample.  What  he  wanted 
now  as  ever  was  to  be  left  free  to  do  the  work  in  hand 
witiiout  having  to  bother  about  immediate  ways  and 
means.  Love  is  not  the  only  thing  which  tlies  out 
when  poverty  enters,  and  a  nature  sucli  as  Wolfe's 
Would  worry  more  al)uut  inability  to  discharge  a 
small  debt  than  about  faihire  to  compete  successfulls' 
with  less  able  men  in  llie  acquisition  of  material 
gains.  Lord  Barrington  may  well  have  been 
••  touched  "  by  his  modesty  ;  it  was  a  ciuaht\-  little 
in  evidence  among  the  placemen  of  the  eighteenth 
ceuUirv.  If  Wolfe  knew  that  his  own  abihties  were 
a  good  deal  m  advance  of  tho>>e  of  many  of  the 
ieadiiik'  military  men  with  whom  he  was  brought  m 
contact,  he  regarded  the  laci  mcjre  m  sorrow  than 
in  pride.  On  the  29th  January,  he  wrote  to  his 
uncle  Walter  .  "  I  am  to  act  a  grLater  part  m  this 
business  than  I  wish  or  desire.  The  backwardness  of 
some  of  the  leading  oflicers  has  in  some  measure  forced 
the  Government  to  go  so  low.  I  shall  do  my  best 
and  leave  the  rest  to  fortune  as  perforce  we  must 
when  there  are  not  the  most  commanding  abilities. 
.  .  .  Ii  I  have  health  and  constitut on  enough  for  the 
campaign  1  shall  thmk  myself  a  lucky  man  ;  what 
happens  afterwards  is  not  oi  great  consequence." 

Two  anecdotes  recorded  of  Wolfe  in  the  nilerval 
lieiween  his  a(ipoiiitnient    and  his  sailing  again  for 
Anieiica    ar^    ilociiKut    ot    tl^j    average    politician's 
inability  to  understand  lum      Pitt's  nominal  chiet 
-Newcastle,  took  occasion   to   mtorm   the  King  that 
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Then  I  hope  he  will  bite  some  of  my  gene  als." 
George  II  was  a  soldier  and  prepared  tc  take  the 
consequences  of  any  amount  of  such  madness.  The 
other  story  had  us  origin,  not  m  stupidity,  but  in  a 
quality  less  amiable.  It  relates  to  a  little  dinner 
given  by  Pitt  to  Wolfe  on  the  eve  of  his  departure. 
Lord  Temple  was  the  only  other  guest.  "  As  the 
evening  ad\-anced  Wolfe,  heated  perhaps  by  his  own 
aspiring  thoughts  and  the  unwonted  society  of 
statesmen,  broke  forth  into  a  strain  of  gasconade 
and  bravado.  He  drew  his  sword,  iu-  rapped  the 
table  with  it,  he  tiourished  it  round  the  room,  he 
talked  of  the  mighty  things  which  that  sword  was 
to  achieve.  The  two  ministers  sat  agliast  at  an 
exhibition  so  unusual  from  any  man  of  real  sense  and 
real  spirit.  And  wlien  at  last  Wolfe  had  taken  his 
lfa\e,  and  his  carnage  was  heard  to  roll  from  the 
door,  Pitt  seemed  lor  the  moment  shaken  in  the  high 
opinion  which  his  deliberate  judgment  had  formed 
of  Wolfe  ;  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  and  arms  and 
exclaimed  lo  Lord  Temple:  'Goodr,od:  That  I 
should  have  entrust<;d  the  fate  of  the  country  and 
the  administration  to  such  hands.' "i  In  order  to 
allow  Wolfe  no  chance  of  escape,  we  are  solemnly 
told  that  he  was  none  the  worse  for  wine.  This 
abrurd  story  I  have  seen  illustrated  in  popular 
works  in  order,  I  suppose,  to  enal'»le  the  people  of 
England  the  better  to  estimate  so  fine  a  specimen  of 
transpontine  miiitar\-  swagger.  Wright  chivalrously 
examines  the  evidence  at  considerable  length  in 
disproof  of  the  story.*  Its  real  disproof  is  Ibe 
character  of  the  chief  witn^^ss  and  the  character  of 


'   Mahon  ;,  Hutnv   of  England,   vol 
»  Life  of  Wolft,  pp.  4>»3-4>^7. 
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WoUl'  liimsulf.  Two  sentences  from  the  brief  note 
to  his  mother  in  which  he  sought  to  avoid  "  the 
tormality  of  l-MVt-taking  "  proclaim  the  man  :  "  I 
siiall  carry  this  business  through  with  my  best 
abUitics.  The  rest  you  know  is  in  the  hands  of 
Providence,  to  whose  care  I  hope  your  good  life  and 
conduct  will  recommend  your  son." 

A  fieet  of  sixty  transports,  six  sail  of  the  line  and  Pitt's 
nine  frigates,  sailed  from  Portsmouth  under  Rear-  *^5ls!^*" 
Admiral  Holmes  in  the  middle  of  February  to  be 
to  lowed  on  the  17th  by  a  squadron  under  Admiral 
Saunders,  who  was  to  command  the  fleet  in  the  St. 
Lawrence.     Wolfe  was  with  the  Admiral  on  board 
tlie  Neptune,  which  carried  ninety  guns.     Weather 
was  against  the  precise  ordering  of  events  as  usual. 
Wolfe  intended  to  make  straight  for  Loui.bourg,  but 
the  harbour  was  ice-bound,  and  the  Neptune  went 
instead  to   Halifax.     They  put  into  port  ten  days 
later  than  \^as  originally  contemplated.     In  America, 
Admira'    Durell   had   been    energetically    advancing 
preparations    on    the    naval    side,     and    Amherst, 
Lawrence,  and  others  had  been  hard  at  work  on  the 
iniluary.     Pitt's  instructions  were  that  Amherst  was 
to  have  all  ready  for  Wolfe  to  start  from  Louisbourg 
l,y  th  ^  12th  May,  but  it  was  some  days  later  than  that 
before  the  fleet  could  even  mo^-e  from  Hahfax  to 
Louisbourg.     Amherst  was  to  huiry  up  with  his  own 
arrangements  so  that  operations  might  begin  by  the 
1st.     If    Amherst    were    moving    by    the    beginning 
of  May  he  would  possibly  make  the  way  easier  for 
Wolfe  at  Quebec,  and  when  Wolfe  attacked  Quebec 
forces   would   certainly    be    drawn    from   elsewhere. 
Tliey  would  thus  be  mutually  helpful.     It  has  been 
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capture  Quebec  without  the  immediate  co-oi)i ration 
of  Amhers',  who  it  was  hoped  would  arrive  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  in  tlie  course  of  the  summer.  Secret 
instructions  issued  to  Wohe  make  it  clear  that  Pitt 
foresaw  the  possibilit}-  of  Wolfe's  success  before  he 
got  into  touch  with  Amherst.  He  was  gn-cn  general 
directions  as  to  what  he  should  d(.>  "  in  case  by  the 
Blessing  of  God  upon  our  arms  "  lie  should  make 
himself  master  ol  Quebec  ;  "  ulterior  opLiatiuas  "  were 
left  to  his  and  Saunders'  discretion.' 

According    to    Pitt's    calculations,    Wolfe    was    to 
Lommand     12,000    men,     but     wlien     the     number 
assembled  at  Lor,:sbourg  was  totalled,  it  was  found 
that  there  were  only  8,635,  or  les-^  than  75  per  cent, 
uf  til.'  number  Pitt  intended.     As  WoUv  was  originally 
of  opinion  that  12,000  would  not  be  a  sufficient  force, 
the  actual  numbers  with  which  he  embarked  on  this 
great  enterprise  were  barely  half  what  he  would  ha\e 
taken   if  he   could.     Writing   to    Pitt    from    Halifax 
Harbour  the  day  after  he  arrived,  he  expressed  his 
satisfaction    wUh    what    had    been    done    in    other 
respects.     He  pointed  out  that  every  man  in  Canada 
was  a  soldier.     "  Our  troops  are  good  and  \-ery  well 
disposed.     If   \alour  can  m;'ke  amends  fo'-  want  of 
numbers  we  shall  probably  succeed.     Any  accident 
on  the  ri\er  or  sickness  among  the  men  might  put  us 
m  some  difficulties."     Whilst  waiting  at  Halifax  he 
drew  up  various  orders  for  the  guidance  of  the  troops 
m  circumstances  of  urgency  dnring  the  voyage  up 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  for  the  iieiter  presirvationof  tlie 
men's  health  whilst  on  l)oard  ship.     Personal  sorrow 
came  to  him  shortly  after  he  reached  I  ouisbourg  : 
his  fath.-r  died  at   Blackheath  on  the  26th  March, 

'   Douglitv    vol.  u,  r.    19. 
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and  the  sense  of  bereavement  was  intensified  by  the 
thought  of  his  motlier's  lonehness.  In  a  letter  to  his 
uncle  from  l.ouisbourg  on  the  19th  May  he  gave  a 
li>ngthv  account  of  the  military  and  naval  position  as 
h''  saw  it  within  a  fortnight  of  his  departure  for 
Oncbec. 

"  We  are  ordered  to  attack  Quebec — a  very  nice  operation, 
[ho  fleet  consists  of  twenty-two  sail  of  the  hno  and  many 
liiuates;  the  army  of  9,000  men; — in  ^^.ngland  it  is  called 
12,000.  We  have  ten  battahons.  three  v  yrapanies  of  tlrena 
d'ers,  some  Marnies  (if  the  Admiral  can  spare  thrm),  and 
-IX  new-raised  companies  of  North  .\merican  Rangers — not 
I  '>mplete,  and  the  worst  soldiers  in  the  iini\'erse  ;  a  great 
train  of  artillery,  plenty  of  provisions,  tools,  and  implements 
of  all  sorts;  tiiree  Brigadiers  under  me, —all  men  of  great 
spirit ;  some  t'olonels  of  reputation,  Carleton  for  Quarter- 
master-General, and  upon  whom  I  chiefly  rely  for  the 
ingineering  part.  Engineers  very  indifferent,  and  of  little 
experience;  but  we  have  none  beUer.  The  regular  troops 
m  Canada  consist  of  eight  battalions  of  old  Foot — about  400 
a  battalion — and  forty  comnanies  of  Man.es  (or  colony 
troops) — forty  men  a  company.  Thev  can  gather  together 
S.OOO  or  10,000  Canadians,  and  perhaps  1,000  Indians.  As 
thty  are  attacked  by  the  side  of  Montreal  by  an  enemy  of 
I'J.OOO  fighting  men  [.Vmherst's  lorcej  they  must  neces.sarily 
dnide  their  force ;  but,  as  the  loss  of  the  capital  implies  the 
lo-s  of  the  colony,  their  chief  attention  will  naturally  be  there, 
and  therefore  I  reckon  we  may  find  at  Quebec  six  battalions, 
>c>me  companies  of  marines,  four  or  five  thousand  Canadians, 
and  some  Indians,  altogether  not  nuicli  inferior  to  their 
enemy." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  force  with  which  Montcalm  Wo)fe's 
(^l^posed  Wolfe  was  some  13,000  or  14,000  strong  ;  so  confidence. 
that  numerically  Montcalm  had  a  heavy  advantage. 
\\<  'lie  explained  to  his  uncle  how  Rear- Admiral  Durell 
liad  gone  tip  the  river  with  ten  sail  to  cut  off  succours 
lor  Quebec — which,  unfortunately  for  the  subseqtient 
operations,  he  only  partially  succeeded  in  domg — 
and  to  seize  islands  where  the  navigation  was  most 
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dangerous.  He  was  to  push  with  liis  squadron  as 
far  up  the  river  as  possible  "  that  all  niipht  be  free 
and  open  behind."  The  rorrniandtr-in-Cluef  of  tht° 
fleet  Wolfe  described  as  "  a  zealous  biave  officer  "— 
a  just  tribute  to  Admiral  Saunders  and  a  proof  of  the 
excellent  relations  between  the  two  services.  Wolfe 
said  :  "  It  is  the  business  of  mir  na\'ai  force  tn  be 
masters  of  the  river  both  abo\e  and  below  the  town. 
If  I  find  the  enemy  is  strong,  audacious  and  well 
commanded,  I  shall  proceed  with  the  utmost  caution 
and  circumspection,  giving  Mr.  .\mherst  time  to  use 
his  superioritv.  If  they  are  timid,  weak  and  ignorant. 
we  shall  push  then  with  more  vivacitv  that  we  may 
he  able  before  ttir  sunimer  is  gone  to  ^^ist  the 
Commander- in-Chief.  I  reckon  we  shai.  ha\e  a 
sma  t  action  at  the  passage  of  the  rivrr  St.  Ch:;rles, 
unless  we  can  steal  a  detachment  uj'  the  river  St. 
Lawrence  and  land  them  three,  four,  five  miles  or 
more  above  tlie  town,  and  get  tim.e  to  entrench  so 
strongly  that  they  won't  care  to  attack."  Especially 
significaiK  is  this  last  sentence  in  view  of  the  develop- 
ments of  the  next  three  months.  It  indicates 
Wolfe's  (  ^  iginal  idea.  Again,  he  referred  to  the  army 
under  his  command  as  "  rather  :oo  small  for  the 
undertaking,  but  it  is  well  ( fimpi^Si'd."  Finally,  he 
told  his  uncle  :  "  You  may  be  assured  that  I  shall 
take  all  proper  care  of  my  own  person,  unless  in  case 
of  the  last  importance  where  it  becomes  a  duty  to 
do  otherwise.  I  nev-r  put  mvfelf  unnecessarily  into 
the  way  of  danger.  Young  troops  must  be  cik  ouraged 
ai  first.  Wliat  appears  hazardous  sometimes  is  reallv 
not  so  to  people  who  know  the  country  " — as  he  had 
proved  by  the  small  looses  among  his  own  men  at 
Louisbo>   g  fen  nionth>  previously. 
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The  troop?  waiting  to  put  to  sea  were  in  high  spirits,  incidental 
Wolfe  reviewed  them  battalion  by  battalion  on  shore,  difficultiei. 
and  to  an  officer's  apology  for  his  men's  deficiency  in 
a  n^^'w  exercise  he  is  said  to  have  made  response  : 
"  Puh  !  poll  !  new  exercise — new  fiddle'^tick  !  if 
they  are  otherwise  v.vll  disciplined  and  will  tight 
that's  all  I  require  of  theip."  Among  the  novi-lties 
in  the  composition  of  the  army  was  a  body  of  Louis- 
l)ourg  Cirenadiers.  whom  Wolfe  had  specially  formed 
a?  a  recognition  of  the  men's  exrcllent  service  in  the 
previous  year's  siege.  They  were  commanded  by 
Alexandrr  Murray.  It  was  one  of  Wolfe's  happy 
thoughts  as  had  been  the  formation  of  the  Liglit 
Infantry  for  T  uisbourg.  The  armv  if;  shortage 
notwithstandin;.^,  was  slow  in  ass(>mbling  owine  to 
fog  pnd  ihe  dilficulties  of  transport,  and  it  was  the 
first  of  Jun'"  wlien  the  ilcet  began  to  move.  For 
nearly  a  week  the  sailings  of  the  troopships,  com- 
prising seventy-six  vessels,  seventeen  flat-bottom.ed 
boats.  122  cutters,  and  thirteen  whaleboats,  continued. 
"British  colours  on  ■■\xr\'  Fu  ;ich  fort,  port  and 
garrison  m  Amerira,"'  was  ttie  toast  in  favour  with 
the  officers,  and  the  men  by  their  shouts  and  cheers 
as  the  ships  cleared  the  harbour,  echoed  the  sentiment 
Wolfe's  report  to  Pitt  of  the  httle  accidents  that  hn.i 
delayed  departure  was  sont  off  from  the  Xcptuve  on 
the  6th.  Several  transports  had  not  joined  them  ; 
some  of  the  co-  •  anies  of  Rangers  provided  by  the 
Colonics  were  ry  bad  ;  the  camp  equipage  of  three 
regiments  was  missing  ;  certain  of  the  Boston  Militi.i 
wanted  as  pioneers  n^fused  an  invitation  to  f:.>  ■  "  It 
seldom  happens  thai  a  N(  w  Fngland  man  jr.  t(  rs 
service  to  a  lazy  life,"  said  Wolfe,  and  nion,  \-  tor 

'   Knox      Journal,  vol.  i,  p.  279. 
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which  lie  liad  written  to  Amherst  was  not  forthcoming. 
"  Tins  is  one  of  tlie  tirst  sieges  perhaps  that  ever  was 
undertaken  without  it."  But  these  little  troubles 
were  nu-idcnt;il.  Wolfe's  conhdence  as  to  the  issue 
was  comjilete.  "  We  expect  to  hnd  a  good  part  of 
the  force  of  Canada  at  Quebec,  and  we  are  prepared 
tr  meet  them.  Whatever  the  end  is,  I  flatter  myself 
that  his  Majesty  will  not  be  dissatisfied  with  the 
behaviour  of  the  troops." 


CHAPTER  X 
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FROM   CHAMPLAIN   TO   MONTCALM 

Xev'ER  did  a  great  country  throw  away  Empire  more  Quebec's 
recklessly  than  France  in  America.  History  can 
supply  few  more  striking  instances  of  flaunting 
ambition  o'erleaping  itself.  The  St.  Lawrence  was, 
so  far  as  record  tells,  hers  by  discovery  ;  it  was 
certainly  hers  by  right  of  occupation.  Cartier  was 
thf  first  European  to  find  his  way  up  the  mighty 
nvL-r  which  for  hundreds  of  miles  is  a  veritable  arm 
of  the  sea,  and  Champlain  was  the  founder  of  Quebec. 
Tile  great  promontory  which  thrusts  "its  scaiped 
front  into  the  surging  torrent  "  was  for  a  century  and 
a  half  the  pivot  of  French  fortunes  in  North  America, 
and  for  a  century  and  a  half  has  perhaps  been  the 
most  romantic  spot  in  the  British  Empire.  "  Here," 
as  Parkman  said,  "  clothed  in  the  majesty  of  solitude, 
breaking  the  stern  poetry  of  the  wiijerness,  rose  the 
cliffs,  now  rich  with  heroic  memories"' — heroic 
memories  which  belong  to  France,  to  Great  Britain, 
to  the  United  States  of  America,  memories  of 
Frontenac  and  Montcalm,  of  Wi^ilfe  and  Carleton,  of 
MontgonuTV  and  Arnold. 

When  England  and  France  both  woke  up  to 
transatlantic  possibilities  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
and  beginning  of  ihe  seventeenth  centuries,  France, 
roughly  speaking,  took  the  northern  and  less  lios- 
iutablc  halt  ot  the  eastern  coast  of  North  America, 
and    England    the    southern    and    generally    more 
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inviting  stretch.  Antagonists  and  rivals  as  France 
and  England  were,  their  very  lines  of  coniinunii  ation 
over-seas  crossed.  In  origin  and  objects  the  colonies 
were  dissimilar.  The  English  colonies  wure  founded 
now  for  liberty's  sake,  now  f(jr  purposes  of  agriculture 
and  commerce,  now  for  the  jirolits  of  proprietors  or 
to  further  some  roya!  or  jiatriotic  end.  The  French 
colonies  wtie  intiiideti  to  secure  an  Empire  beyond 
the  seas,  the  monopoly  of  rich  trades  su(  h  as  the  tur, 
the  conversion  of  the  laathen,  incidentally  maybe 
to  discover  the  great  western  water  route  to  the  east 
which  for  so  long  was  believed  »^o  exist.  The  English 
colonics  whatever  their  difliculties  and  ilangers, 
internal  or  external,  prospered  ;  New  France  lan- 
guished. Bound  m  the  swaddling  clothes  of  \\d  tape 
made  and  !•«  d  in  Pans,  limbs  that  might  have  been 
healthy  and  strong  were  impoverished  and  dwarfed. 
France  sent  gallant  sons  to  the  St.  Lawrence  to  settle, 
to  explore,  to  hght  the  wilderness,  to  become  involved 
in  native  strife  ;  she  sent  priests  to  martyrdom  ,  and 
Giie  sent  s(jldiers  and  statesmen  (tn  that  most  heart- 
breaking of  al!  nnssions — to  construct  an  Emj-'ire 
without  material  resources.  Jealous  of  luighsh 
expansion,  she  handicapped  her  own  people  in 
tomjx'tition,  and,  instead  of  free  m- n,  too  often 
selected  for  coloiu^ts  the  s\M'epings  ot  the  streets 
and  gaols  of  her  great  towns. 

Everything    was   controlleil    ly    tW    King    or   Ins 
nnm-ters  at  a  distance  of  four  or  livi  thousand  miles  ; 
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months  elapsed  and  situ.it  ions  (hange-d.  .\  I'rontenac 
was  the  cre.itnn  of  um  umindmising  absolutism  ; 
courcurs  dc  hois,  wlm  sIkiuM  b.ave  iven  encouraged, 
were    out'.iwed,    and    la    S.ille    .ind    utlier    intrepid 
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explorers  ulIcJ  iii  tlLtiaiici;  of  orders  trora  home.* 
Vet  if  orders  had  been  olieyed  Xew  Franc  m  i,'ht 
have  been  sawd,  La  SaUe's  \'()yages  bein,i;  mainly 
responsible  for  the  attempt  to  hem  the  English 
colonies  in  between  tlie  Alleghanies  and  the  sea. 
Xew  countries  cannot,  however,  be  built  uj)  w  thout 
enterprise,  and  the  French  settlers  had  not  too  many 
insjjirmg  and  anunating  examples.  The  Frencli 
colonial  system  was  nuely  calculated  to  foster 
enteri)ri.-e  in  the  wrong  dnection.  Fortui  e>  were 
made  at  thf  exjKuse  of  people  wiu)  had  no  voice  in 
their  own  affairs.  By  tin-  middle  ol  the  eighteentli 
(  erituiy.  the  population  of  New  France.  Indians  apart, 
did  not  exceed  some  righly  to  ninety  tiiousand. 
With  >U(  h  a  poimlation  ^o  ruled.  France  propcsed  to 
take  poi>ession  of  a  continent,  the  extent  of  which 
was  unknown  and  to  leave  a  coa^t  .^ti  ip  to  rivals  who-e 
numbers  were  as  far  in  excess  of  her  own  as  was  their 
\irility. 

From  the  first  Quebe.    had  been  a  menace  to  the   The 
luighsh,  which  as  early  as  1628  they  took  measures  En^-'sh 
to  remove.     The  Kiikes  led  an  English,  ikot  up  tlie   Quebec. 
M.  Lawrence,  did  a  certain  amount  oi  damage,  gave 
the  habitants  a  bad  fright  and  retired.     Lhamplain's 
rude  fort  was  not  in  a  condition  to  withstand  senous 
attack.     Nor   the   tdlowing  year,   when   the   Kirkes 
re-appeared,  were  the  people  in  a  mood  for  lighting. 
Chamijlain  had  difficulty  m  feeding  his  tiny  garrison 
and  defence  was  not  to  bo  thought  of.     Hie  term>  of 
capitulation  were  made  easy  and  the  English  flag 
floated  over  Quebec  lor  the  first  time  in  1629.  Em  land 
and  France  had  (oncludrd  a  peace  before  the  Kirkes 
entered   Quebec,   and    ihr    place  should   have   been 

'  Douglas:    Uld  Irani »  in  the  New  World,  p.  390, 
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restored  immediately.  Charles  I  held  it  for  three 
years  against  the  balance  of  his  Queen's  dowry,  which 
the  Frencii  King  had  not  paid.  When  half  a  century 
later  the  great  Frontenac  became  Governor,  he  sys- 
tematically harried  the  English  settlements  at  the 
same  time  that  he  gave  special  attention  to  tlie 
defences  of  Quebec.  In  1690  the  colony  ol  Massa- 
chusetts decided  to  strike  at  the  city  in  the  name  of 
Kiiig  William.  They  sent  a  fleet  under  Sir  William 
Phipps  wiio  liaughtily  demanded  that  Quebec  should 
be  surrendered  within  an  hour  "  upon  tlie  pen!  tliat 
would  ensue."  He  was  met  by  an  equally  haughty 
response  that  tlie  Prince  of  Orange  was  a  usurper  and 
that  Frontenac  the  servant  of  Louis  XIV  would 
answer  with  the  mouths  of  his  cannon.  Pliipps  found 
him  as  good  as  his  word,  and  after  a  week's  fighting 
by  land  and  water  the  Englisii,  badly  battered, 
disappeared  once  more.  During  the  war  of  the 
Spanish  succession  Quebec  was  to  be  attacked  by 
England  and  her  colonies  jointly.  An  army  .uis  to 
march  overland  from  New  England,  wluLt  a  fleet 
under  Sir  Hovenden  Walker  was  to  co-operale  on  the 
St.  Lawr.  nee.  The  fleet  was  unable  to  navigate  the 
river,  some  battleships  and  several  iiundred  lives  were 
sacrificed,  the  enterprise  was  abandoned  and  the 
overland  lorce  was  recalled.  Phijips  and  Walker 
succeeded  in  gi\ing  Q  lebec  a  seiiDe  of  secuiity  which 
It  was  to  enjoy  till  Woile  and  Saunders  dispelled  all 
illusions. 

Ihe  slate  ol  Canada  at  the  time  that  the  campaign 
of  1759  \\a-.  opened  by  .Vmherst  and  Wolle  was 
pitiable.  Neglected  by  the  .Mother  Country  whose 
iiands  Wile  ovei  lull  m  Europe,  battened  on  by  olftcials 
who  made  lorlunes  out  ol  her  misery,  delicient  in  food 
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supplie-  and  in  regular  defenders,  her  councils  were 
torn  by  dis-onsions  between  those  whom  her  mis- 
fortunes should  have  made  one.  Waucreuil,  a 
Canadian  by  birth,  was  governor.  Montcalm,  com- 
mander-in-chief. Bigot,  intenciant.  Vaudreuil's  vanity 
and  jealousy,  comb.iied  with  Bigot's  colo-^sal  venality, 
made  the  task  of  the  man  charged  with  the  military 
defence  of  the  colony  one  of  extraordinary  difficulty. 
Poor  colony!  the  sport  of  Poinpadom  and  Louis  X\' 
in  Europe,  and  of  N'audreuil  and  Bigot  in  America  ! 
Bigot's  record  as  given  by  Parkman.  who  devoted 
patient  examination  to  all  the  documents  in  Fivnc  h 
and  Canadian  archives,  is  almost  incredible.  ^  His 
position  placed  the  conmierce.  the  finance  and  the  civil 
administration  entirrly  at  his  mercy,  and  trust  wa^ 
never  nv  ■■  shamelessly  abused.  With  the  assistance 
of  many  accomplices,  he  bought  at  ui  absurdly  low 
rate  for  an  cstal)lishment  run  by  himself,  which  came 
to  be  known  as  La  Fripjmiie,  or  the  Cheat,  goods 
belonging  to  the  King  and  re-sold  them  i  the  King 
at  more  tlian  double  the  price.  When  Bi^ot  sent  m 
lii-^  h\\\>  to  Paris.  Ministers  e.xamined  them  curiously 
and  made  some  sharp  reflections  which  hurt  the  poor 
sensitive  intendant.  Minister  Berryer  seems  to  have 
seen  through  his  not  very  subtle  practices,  but  instead 
of  insisting  on  his  dismissal,  jiut  some  very  plain 
questions  and  urged  him  to  give  these  things  his 
serious  attention.  "  Wlsat  has  become  of  the 
immense  quantity  of  provisions  sent  to  Canada  last 
vi  ar  ?  I  am  torced  to  conclude  that  the  King's  stores 
are  set  down  as  consumed  from  the  moment  they 
arrive  and  then  sold  to  his  Majesty  at  exorbitant 
prices.     Thus  the  King  buys  stores  m  France,  and 

'   P.irkman  .     M.^Dtralm  mid   Wolfe,   chap.    xvn. 
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thf-n  buys  them  again  in  Canada.  I  no  longor  wonder 
at  the  ;inmen>c  fortunes  made  m  the  colonv."  Well 
might  Montcalm,  who  was  instrunicntal  in  bringing 
knowledge  of  Bigot's  transactions  to  tli''  French 
Ministry,  exclaim  :  "  What  a  country  !  Here  all  th(^ 
knaves  grow  ricli  and  tlie  hone-^t  men  are  ruined." 
Vaudrciul  tilleil  a  pc(-uliarly  ])erv('rse  role,  ii  ■  hati^d 
Montcalm  and,  at  whatever  ri>k  to  tli(  Canada  he 
loved,  placed  every  obstacle  in  his  -vay,  denounced 
any  miscarriage  as  due  to  Montcalm'-^  refusal  to  take 
his  advice,  and  api'ropriated  riMlit  tor  every  succi^ss. 
He  held  Bigot  in  high  regard  ami  at  a  tim(>  when 
the  intendanC-  malcf.ictions  were  the  ino^t  obvious 
thmg  m  Canada,  found  woids  in  his  dtdence.  He 
supportt  d  the  jnan  who  was  ruuiing  Canada  and 
opj)Oscd  the  on<>  man  who  might  have  saved  hrr. 
Yet  Vaudrcniil  was  not  regarded  as  a  rogue.  He  w  a  -. 
r.ither  t!ic  high  plac'.'d  tool  of  rogues.  He  did  not 
share  their  ill-gotten  iinlIion>.  and  when  years  after 
he  and  Bigot  and  the  rest  were  brought  to  trial  in 
France,  \'audreuil  w.is  acquitted  whilst  they  were 
subject   to  heavy  penalties. 

What  -^trikes  one  about  the  Marrphs  de  Montcalm 
F.  allowing  for  thc>  differenci-  of  nationality  and 
circumstances,  the  similantv  between  hi>  vie\\s  and 
v.ork,  and  the  rc(-ord  of  Wolfe  with  whom  hi-  nain(> 
!-  indissolubly  connected  in  history,  ^hlntca!i'l  was 
born  in  the  Chateau  de  Candiac  near  Ximes  on  the 
'29lh  February.  1712.  and  after  a  fe^\■  years  under  a 
tutor  named  Diunas,  entered  the  .irmy  at  tifti  en. 
He  seems  to  have  been  sufficiently  brilliant  to  niak(^ 
M.  Duma-  an.xiou<  that  he  should  do  better  tliati  he 
did.  In  a  letter  tf)  his  father,  M(Mitcalm  sid  out  hi- 
aims  as  a  young  man  in  explicit  terms  ;    "  To  lie  an 
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honouiahlo    man    of    good    morals,    hravp,    and    a 
Christian.     To  read  in  moderation  ;   to  know  as  much 
Greel<  and  Latin  as  most  men  of  the  world  ;   also  the 
four  rules  of  arithmi^tic,  and  somcthmg  of  history, 
geography,  and  French  and   Latin   belles  lettres  as 
well  as  to  have  a  taste  for  the  arts  and  sciences  ;    to 
be  fond  of  intellectual  accuracy  if  I  do  not  i)ossess  it 
myself.     And.  above  all,  to  be  obedient,  docile  and 
very  sub:nissive   to   your  orders,   and  those  of   my 
dear  mother,  and  to  defer  to  the  advice  of  M.  Dumas. 
To  fence  and  ride  as  well  as  my  small  abilities  will 
permit."     With    Montcalm    as    with    Wolfe    a    good 
mother's  influence  was  in  evidence  through  life.     He 
fought  in  the  war  brought  about  by  the  struggle  for 
the   Polish  throne    between    the   Elector  of  Saxony 
and  Stanislaus,  and  whilst  in  camp  learnt  German 
.ind  "  read  more  Greek,  thanks  to  my  loneliness,  than  I 
liad  done  for  three  or  four  years."     At  twenty-two 
he    married— at    about    the    age    when    Wolfe    was 
passionately  in  love  with  Miss  Lawson.     He  fretted 
under   inaction   as   Wolfe   did   and   finding   that  his 
regiment   was   to   take   no   part   in   the   war   of   the 
Austrian    succession,    he    secured    himself    a    special 
ajipointment.     He  was  as  keen  for  promotion  and  to 
justify  it  by  efficiency  as  Wolfe  was.  and  held  positions 
in  advance  of  his  official  rank,     ^Llior  Wood  points 
out  that  though  Montcalm  liad  been  more  carefully 
educated  than  Wolf.\  both  had  "  that  sympathetic 
insight  mlo  life  which  craves  expression  in  the  fittest 
words  and  naturally  stimulates  a  man  both  to  read 
the  best  in  literature  and  to  find  a  true  style  for 
himself    wlien    he    comes    to    wnte."^     Montcalm's 
letters  are  as  remark.ible  a>  Wolfe's,  m  a  literary  way 
•   The  Fight  for  Canada,   p.    126. 
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more  reinarkaHo  perhaps.  \\'hen  a  first-rate  officer 
\va>  wanted  to  command  the  French  forces  in  Canada, 
the  -Minister  for  War  recommended  Montcalm  and 
early  in  1756  he  was  appointed  with  the  Chevalier 
de  L^vis  as  his  second  in  command  and  M.  dc 
Bourlamaque  third. 

His  commission,  unhappily  for  him.  was  not  on 
all  fours  with  that  given  to"  Wolfe.     He  was  to  be 
commander,  with  the  rank  of  Major-General.  ai.a  to 
act   under   the   authority  of  the   Governor-C  ne  al, 
M.  de  Vaudreuil  !     "As  the  said  Marquis  de  Montcalm 
IS  to  command  only  under  the  Govern   r's  authority 
and  be  subordinate  in  all  matters.   M.  de  .Montcalm 
shall  only  execute  and  see  that  the  troops  under  his 
conunand   execute   all   the   Governor's   orders."     In 
times  of  peace,  even  such  warlike  peace  as  existed 
in    America,    these    conditions    were    necessary    'o 
civil  supremacy,  but  when  war  came  they  were  the 
very    handcuffs    of    military   efficiency.     They    cost 
Montcalm  many  a  pang,  and  it  was  not  untifattairs 
m  America  had  reached  a  most  critical  stage  that 
M.  de  Vaudreuil,  to  his  infinite  chagrin,  was  told  to 
conform   in  military  matters  to  Montcalm's  views. 
Montcalm  in  America,  the  Governor's  attitude  not- 
withstanaing,  was  not  long  in  making  his  energetic 
and  able  presence  felt  on  the  confines  of  the  British 
Colonies  ;    Oswego,  Fort  William  Henry,  and  Ticon- 
deroga  were  samples  of  liis  soldierly  enterprise  and 
resource.     His  reputation  would  stand  even  higher 
than  it  does  if  it  were  possible  wholly  to  disci', '.ii  his 
responsibility    for    the    atrocious    misdeeds    of    his 
Indians.     Better  have  shot  down  his  allies  and  taken 
the  risks  it  involved  than  allow  the  tomahawk  to  do 
its  ghastly  work  among  defenceless  men  and  women. 
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Otherwise  Montcalm's  escutcheon  i-  untarnished. 
His  i-)at:iotism  was  high  above  that  of  hi-  fellows; 
he  was  as  clean  handed  in  the  very  heart  of  corruption 
as  Wolfe  or  Pitt.  Anxious  to  kave  Canada  aft<T 
his  defrat  of  Abrrcronrf)\-,  he  was  equally  eager,  after 
Bradstreet  had  raptured  Frontenac,  to  remain,  in 
order  to  repair  the  atffirs  of  the  colony,  or  at  least 
retard  their  ruin.  "I  wish  my  intentioh^  may  he 
seconded,"  he  added  significantlv. 

Both  Montcalm  and  \'audreuii  sent  urgent  appeals  Appeals  to 
to  France  for  help  during  the  latter  part  of  1758.   France. 
Bougainville,   one  of  tli     envoys,  explained   to   the 
court  the  desperate  plight  of  the  colony  and  begged 
for  men  and  munitions,  for  food  and  for  ships  to 
hold    the    entrance    of    the    St.    Lawrence.     France 
could  do  little.     Her  resources  were  being  drained 
in  Europe  and  ti.e  British  s  -ept  the  seas.     If  she 
could  have  afforded  to  part  with  troops  and  supplies 
slie  was  .  -ra' 1   to  send  them  le<t   they  should   be 
captured  by  ti     English.     Yet  she  reahsed  that  Pitt's 
main  effort  was  <:    ected  on  America.     .As  Pitt  had 
laid    his   plans   to   conquer   France    in    Europe    bv 
defeating  her  in  America,  so  France  deci'led  on  one 
bold  stroke  which  might  have  the  effect  of  saving 
Canada  by  turning  the  tables  on  England  within  her 
own  boundaries.     Big  fleets  were  prepared  at  Havre 
and  Brest  and  Toulon  in  1759  with  a  \-iew  to  a  descent 
in  force  on  Englanu  and  Ireland.     A  blow  at  the  very 
heart  of  the  British   Empire  if  not  decisive  would 
change  t'     whole  aspect  of  the  war.     There  were  no 
troops  in  Er  land  capable  of  meeting  a  French  force 
if  it  were  once  landed.     The  navy  saved  England 
from  this  distracting  effort.     Vigilant  as  daring,  her 
commanders  never  gave  the  French  fleets  a  chance 
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of  concentrating.  They  were  always  on  hand, 
whatever  the  conditions  of  the  weather.  Boscawen 
resolved  the  Toulon  fleet  into  its  elements  off  Lagos  ; 
Rodney  destroyed  every  vestige  of  boat  at  Havre 
and  a  large  part  of  the  town  itself  ;  Hawke  watched 
Conrtans  at  Brest  for  months  and  finally  disposed 
of  him  in  Quiberon  Bay.  There  is  something  almost 
uncanny  in  the  unerring  instinct  which  enabled 
Briti:Ui  admirals  to  anticipate  the  movements  of  the 
French  fleets.  They  left  Wolfe  and  Saunders  free 
to  do  their  great  work  on  the  St.  Lawrence. 

A  proper  appreciation  of  the  }irobabilities 
made  the  French  Ministers  chary  of  attempting  to 
comply  with  Bougainville's  demands.  They  sent, 
however,  plenty  of  advice  and  instructions.  "  As 
we  must  expect  the  English  to  turn  all  their  force 
against  Canada,"  wrote  Belleisle  to  Montcalm  in 
February,  1759,  ^  "and  attack  you  on  several  sides 
at  once,  it  is  necessary  that  you  limit  your  plans  of 
defence  to  the  most  essential  points  and  those  most 
closely  connected,  so  that  being  concentrated  withm 
a  smaller  space,  each  part  may  be  within  reach  of 
support  and  succour  from  the  rest.  How  small  soever 
may  be  the  space  you  are  able  to  hold,  it  is  indis- 
pensable to  keep  a  footing  in  North  America,  for  if 
we  once  lose  the  country  entirely  its  recovery  will  be 
almost  impossible."  Montcalm  was  urged  to  go  to 
almost  any  extreme  rather  Hian  submit  to  conditions 
as  shameful  as  those  imposed  at  Louisbourg,  the 
memory  of  which  ht  was  expected  to  obliterate. 
Montcalm  vowed  that  he  would  save  "  this  unhappy 
colony  "  or  perish.     Bougainville's  mission  was  not 
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absolutely  wasted.  ITe  returned  with  several  vessels 
laden  with  provisions,  an  addition  to  the  fighting 
strength  of  Canada  of  326  men,  and  a  generous 
complement  of  decorations  for  those  who  had  distin- 
guished themselves  in  the  service  of  France.  He 
reached  the  St.  Lawrence  just  in  time  to  escape  with 
some  of  his  store-ships  the  attentions  of  Admiral 
Durell.  What  he  brought  was  gratefully  received,  for 
as  Montcalm  said,  "  to  those  who  have  nothing,  a 
little  is  precious." 

But  he  brought  something  more  than  a  few  provi- 
sions and  men  and  gewgaws  and  words  of  advice. 
He  brought  news  of  the  preparations  of  Great  Britain 
— news  of  an  army  and  a  great  fleet,  of  which  the 
advance  guard  under  Durell  was  already  within  eiglity 
or  ninety  miles  of  Quebec.  All  Canada  was  stupefied. 
Montcalm  hurried  to  Quebec  ordering  Bourlamaque 
to  make  the  best  staiul  he  could  at  Ticonderoga 
against  Amherst  ;  the  militia  were  called  to  the 
defence  of  the  capital,  and  evcrv  able-bodied  man 
and  youth  was  pressed  into  the  bearing  of  arms. 
Vaudreuil  as  usual  blustered  and  boasted  and  breathed 
great  things.  He  was  not  to  be  scared  even  though 
the  enemy  were  at  everv  door.  ^  He  proclaimed  the 
wicked  designs  of  the  English — "  leur  pro  jet  etant  se 
massacrer  tout  ce  qui  est  Canadienne  sans  distinction  de 
sexe  ni  d'age."  -  Rut,  he  said,  Canada  would  bury  her 
children  under  her  ruins  before  they  would  surrender  ; 
there  was  no  ruse,  no  zeal,  nor  resource  which  patriotic 
ingenuity  might  suggest  that  should  not  be  forth- 
coming to  ensnare  the  invader  ;  what  ardour  could  do 
to  defeat  the  ambitious  designs  of  the  English  would 

'  Casgrain  :    J,nrn,il  du  May.juis  de  Monk. dm.    p.   5,'?4 
'  Doughty,  vol.  li,  p.  48. 
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be  dono.  He  would  hold  his  ground  even  to  annihila- 
tion. (Sasronade  oi  tins  soit  was  entirely  absent 
I'rnm  Montcalm,  who  set  about  the  task  of  preparing 
for  the  struggle  with  soldier-like  energy  and  resoarce 
and  entn-e  hiyally  to  the  uishe'^  of  the  gfivernment 
at  home.  V'audreuil  obstructed  when  he  should  have 
assisted  and  acted  when  too  late.  "  Apres  le  mart, 
le  medecin,"  complained  Montcalm  bitterlv. 


' 


CHAPTER  XI 

BEFORE  QUEBEC 

Three  weeks  alter  leavjng  Louisbourg  \\  olfe  set  eyes  Navizatin; 
for  the  first  time  rn  the  frowning  fortress  ni  the  St.  ^^^  ^^ 
Lawrence  whose  .  ^me  is  to  his  what  Waterloo  is  to  ^^^'■^""• 
Welhngton's,  v  hat  Trafalgar  is  to  Nelson's,  It  was 
a  time  full  of  ineident  and  excited  expectancy.  Every 
mile  of  the  gulf  and  river  contained  possibilities  of 
surprise  and  disaster.  Th<;  French  fondly  believed 
the  St.  Lawrence  was  unnavigable  by  the  English 
unaided— a  belief  in  itself  a  sufficient  tribute  to  the 
hazards  run.  The  Kirkes  and  Phipps  hau  negotiated 
its  currents  and  its  surfs  successfully,  but  Admiral 
Walker  had  gone  to  pieces  off  Anticosti.  The 
French  by  landmarks  and  watermi'.rks  had  made 
navigation  reasonably  safe,  but  every  one  of  these 
guides  had  been  removed  in  anticipation  of  the 
Bntisl-  ajiproach.  The  voyager  to-day  who  asciiids 
the  well-hghted  and  well-marked  course  can  I'ave 
little  conception  of  llic  anxuties  which  beset  naviga- 
tion in  the  eighteentli  leiiUiry.  Duivjl  with  his 
adva.ire  squadron  had  reached  the  He  aux  Coudres 
ill  safety,  Init  Saunders,  with  a  vast  collection  of 
transports  (anying  troops  on  whom  evcrvthing 
depti.ued,   had  very  ditteient  ivsponsibiiif les. 

The  French  made  their  calculations  without 
allowance  for  the  uues  and  the  bkill  ul  the  British 
sailor. 
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Astonishing 
the  French 
pilots. 


Duroll,  by  running  up  the  French  llag  had  luiv\i 
l~icncli  pilots  on  board.  A  most  amusing  account  is 
given  by  Knox  oi  the  tuiy  of  these  jiatriotic  guides 
compelled  to  assist  the  navigation  of  tlie  Englisii 
ships.  One  of  thim  raged  and  swore  that  the 
Knghsh  would  ne\er  get  tlncjugh  ;  m  a  few  days  the 
walls  of  Quebec  would  be  ckcijrati  d  witli  their  scalps. 
With  \'audreuil,  he  behe\td  that  the  Fnglisbi  ct)uld 
not  [Kiss  a  war-fleet  v/here  tlie  Freneli,  with  150  years' 
experience  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  wwuld  not  dare  take 
a  vessel  of  100  tdiis  Inirden  withmit  thi'  nio^t  ilaborale 
precautions.  The  gallant  Master  of  tlii  transport — 
a  Trinity  House  veteran — on  which  the  I'ljot  found 
luniself,  was  doubtful  whithfi  tlie  l-'nnclnnan  might 
not  run  tluni  mtn  dii'ticultk  ■•.  e\'ui  at  the  sacrifice 
nf  his  life.  Withnut  a  inointnt's  hesitation  therefore 
tlie  Master  took  niattirs  into  his  own  liands,  snapped 
his  fingers  at  Frem  h  mfiiaro,  and  >ti  .icd  tlu'  vessel 
safely  tlirough  tl'.e  most  triaehernus  (liamiil  known 
as  tlie  Traver>e.  In  the  lu.irty  style  of  the  Biitisli 
tar,  he  said  he  kiuw  a  thousand  woisi'  pl.ices  in  the 
Tiiaino,  and  he'd  (nnxn'cc  tiie  pilnt,  whose  storming 
was  sileii' id  in  slicei  ama/i  nii  nt.  that  an  r.nglishm.iii 
would  gi .  whi't  a  luiKliman  daic  not  show  his 
nose.  Evtiv  ni>\\  ,iiid  then  lie  wiuild  shout,  "Ay, 
ay.  ni\'  dears,  m.nk  it  deun  '  .\  d.iiiin  ilargcrous 
n.ivigatiMii.'  It  vtai  dc  nut  make  a  spatttr  about  it 
\'ou  will  tujt  get  iiedit  ill  Lngiaud."  WliiNver  he 
might  g(  t  111  luigland,  he  got  jileiitv  oi  i  ledit  mi  the 
St.  ianreiiee.  When  tlu  ]ii|.,i  h.inied  th.it  the 
Mastt  r  was  a  strangtr  to  tla  ii\ei  !u  htted  "  hi^, 
hands  and  eyes  to  heaven  witli  astoi  jliment  and 
fervency."* 

'    liiriux  :     \  ul.   I. 
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Vaudreuil  has  been  blamed  for  neglecting  to  occupy  Vaudreuil'i 
a  position  a^  the  Traverse  from  which  he  could  pour  neglect 
shot  into  the  English  fleet  as  it  approached  ;  his 
answer  was  that  he  believed  the  English  could  never 
pass  the  Traverse.  Bigot  endorsed  the  excuse  by 
saying  that  the  enemy  made  child's  play  of  navigation, 
which  to  the  French  was  always  an  anxious  business.  ^ 
The  Chief  Pilot  of  Quebec  said  that  soundings  had 
not  been  taken  for  twenty-five  years  ;  when  he 
proposed  to  take  them  the  necessary  expenses  were 
."efused.  As  the  expedition  moved  up  the  river  the 
soldiers  had  j)lenty  to  interest  them  apart  from  the 
risks  of  navigation  :  the  fine  river  and  the  fine 
scenery,  the  deserted  villages  and  the  bonfires  which 
heralded  the  British  advance.  In  the  afternoon 
of  the  26th  June  the  Island  of  Orleans  was  reached. 
As  the  western  end  of  the  island  juts  its  nose  out  into 
the  nv>r  right  ojiposite  tb"  Quebec  headland,  it 
might  '.lave  been  thought  worlh  while  to  make  some 
show  of  defence  but,  again  by  Vaudieuil's  orders,  the 
1,200  Canadians  and  Indians  ^vho  held  it,  decamped 
and  left  \VoH\'  free  to  land.  Everyone  was  charmed 
with  the  country,  which  was  well-cultivated  .uid 
humehke.  "  .\  bountmil  island,"  said  Sergeant 
Johnson.  "  A  most  agreeable  prospect,"  said  Knox  ; 
"  windmills,  walermilb,  churches.  chajKls,  compact 
farm  houses,  all  built  with  stone  and  covered  some 
with  wood  and  seme  with  straw." 

It  was  not   till  the  following  day  that   Wolfe  was   Quebec. 
able  to  ^v{  the  greater  part  of  Jus  troops  on  to  the 
island,   but  in  tlie  comi)any  of  his  eiigmeer-in-chief, 
Major  Mackellar,  he  hastenetl  to  take  stock  of  QuelK>c 
across  the  intervening  baMii.     Mac  kellar,  who  knew 

'  Douglity,   v(  ■'    11,  p.  til. 
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Giiardinij 
the  St. 

Charles. 


the  city,  and  had  been  assiduous  in  picking  up  scraps 
of  information  wluch  enabled  him  to  givt  'he  General 
a  fairly  complete  account  of  its  natural  auJ  artificial 
defences,  had  prepared  him  for  the  impressi\ 
spectacle  now  revealed  by  his  glass. ''  A  city  of  many 
churches,  colleges,  and  public  builuings.  perched  on 
a  magnificent  promontory  and  guarded  oy  bai' cries, 
it  was  out  of  reach  of  any  gun  carried  b\  vessels  in 
the  waters  below.  At  the  base  of  the  cliff,  on  the 
stretch  of  shore  between  it  and  t  •  river  v  \s  the 
Lower  Tov.-n,  "  by  much  the  riche.t  [cirt  of  ♦^he  whole, 
being  chiefly  taken  up  with  the  dwellings,  \>drehouses 
and  magazines  of  the  principal  merchants."  At 
Quebec  the  St.  Lawrence  narrowed :  Quebec 
apparently  being  a  corruption  of  a  native  word 
meaning  the  narrowing  of  tiie  nver.  The  southern 
bank  was  formed  by  another  headland  called  Point 
Levi,  whilst  immediatelv  to  the  right  of  Quebec  as 
Wolfe  looked  at  it  was  the  River  St.  Charles. 
Between  the  St.  Charles  and  the  Montmorency  to 
the  north  of  the  point  on  which  he  stood,  was 
Beauport,  its  church  a  conspicuous  landmark.  Thr 
shore  was  a  series  of  low-lying  cliffs  rising  to  the 
Montmorency. 

If  Wolfe  had  not  ascertained  already  he  learned 
now  that  he  would  not  iii,'ht  .M'lutcalm  in  Quebec  at 
all.  The  shore  Intwcen  Quebec  and  tlie  Montmorency 
Falls  w.is  one  joiig  liiu  of  strongly  defended  works, 
behind  whuli  Monte, dm  had  posted  11,000  or  12,000 
men,  2.000  txmg  left  under  de  Ramesay  to  look  alter 
the  city.  Montcalm  was  in  fact  in  possession  of  the 
very  ground  over  which,  ludging  fmm  his  letter  to  his 

'  Mackeilar's  report  is  gi\cn  m  luU  by  Uoiighty,  vol,  ii, 
Appendix. 
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uncle,  1  Wolfe  had  thought  of  marching  with  a  view 
to  the  investment  of  Quebec.     Curiously  enougli,  as 
Wolfe's  idea  was  to  attack  Quebec  by  crossing  the 
St.  CharKs,  so  it  was  Montcalm's  first  idea  to  hold 
the    S.    Charles,    hut    his    second    thoughts    were 
strategically  best.     Montcalm  realised  the  danger  so 
thoroughly  that  a  vess-l  was  sunk  at  the  mouth  of 
the  St,  Charles  lest  any  attempt  should  be  made  to 
utilise  it.     Had  Wolfe  been  able  to  throw  men  across 
that  river  and  attack  Quebec  from  the  country —the 
plains  of  Abraham— between  it  and  the  St.  Lawrence, 
whilst    Saunders    kept    the    enemy    busy    from    the 
Quebec    basin,    even    perhaps   got   men    up   the    St. 
Lawrence  as  was  ultimately  done,  the  story  of  the 
siege  would  have  been  very  different  from  what  it 
was.     The  question   was  whether  ships  could   pass 
Quebec,  swept  as  the  river  was  by  the  French  guns. 
With  all  his  spirit  and  enterprise  the  Admiral  would 
conceivably  have  refused  to  incur  risks  involving  not 
only  his  fleet  but  the  army.     Mackellar's  conviction 
was  that  on  the  land  side  Quebec's  defences  were 
weak,  and  Wolfe's  problem  was  how  to  get  at  them. 
Quebec  certainly  could  not  be  taken  from  the  river 
side.     As    Mackellar    said,     the    men-of-war    could 
annoy,    even    destroy,    the    Lower    Town,    but    the 
besieger  would  be  as  In  as  e\-er  from  possession  of  the 
Upper  Town.     Wolfe's  stout  lieart  must  have  beat 
a  little  more  quickly  as  he  took  stock  of  Quebec,  of 
the  miles  of  earthworks,   of  redoubts  and  Ifoating 
batteries.     Almost  unexamjiled  in  history,  says  Mr. 
Doughty,-'   were  the   acuvitv  and  detenr.'inat'ion  of 
the  defenders  of  Canada.      And  how  little  it  ;i\-ul.d 
them  ! 


*  .-inte  ji.   14'J. 
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V/olfe's 
proclama- 
tion. 


Bv  iniddav  on  tiu'  27th,  Wolfe's  army  was  on  the 
Islaii'l  of  Orleans.  On  the  door  of  a  church  was 
fouml  a  letter  addressed  by  the  local  priest  to  "  The 
Worthy  Officers  of  the  British  Army  "  asking  them 
to  prot(  I't  tlie  church  and  his  house,  and  regretting 
they  liad  not  arrived  before  the  asparagus  ran  to 
seed.  Wolfe  on  his  part  drew  up  a  proclamation  to 
the  Canadians  which  was  translated  int  i  French.  *  I 
give  the  English  version,  -  because  the  Enghsh  version 
is  what  W'llfe  actually  wrote — 

'■  Ih  hi'.  E.xceUc):c\  Janirs  Wolfs,  Esq..  Colo, .el  of  a  Regimen* 
of  Infantry.  Major-General  and  Cnmntander-in-Chief  of 
his  Britamnc  Majesty's  Forces  in  the  Rirtr  St.  Lawrence, 
etc. 

"The  toiniKkiole  sea  and  land  armament  wh.ch  the  people 
of  Canada  now  behold  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  is  intended 
by  tlic  King,  my  master,  to  check  the  insolence  of  France, 
to  re\enge  the  insults  oliered  to  the  British  coloii'cs  and 
totally  to  depri\e  the  French  of  their  mos»:  valuable  settlement 
ill  North  America.  I'or  these  puqioses  is  the  formidable 
army  under  my  command  intended.  The  King  wages  no 
war  with  the  industrious  peasant,  the  sacred  orders  of  religion, 
or  the  defenceless  women  and  children  ;  to  these  in  then- 
distressful  circumstances,  his  royal  clemency  ofiers  protection. 
The  people  may  remain  unmolested  in  their  lands,  inhabit 
their  houses  and  enjoy  th^ir  religion  in  security.  For  these 
inestimable  blessings  I  e.xpoct  the  Canadians  will  take  no 
part  in  the  great  contest  between  the  two  Cro\.ns.(')  But  il, 
l)y  a  vain  obstinacy  and  misguided  valour,  they  presume  to 
appear  in  arms,  they  must  expect  the  most  fatal  consequences — 
their  habitations  destroyed,  tiieir  .sacred  temples  exposed  to 
an  exasperated  soldiery,  their  harvest  utterl\   ruined,  and  the 

'  Mr.  Doughty  gives  the  French  ver'~ion,  \ol.  li,  pp.  67-70. 

^  Wright,  p.  517. 

(■')  The  French  version  contains  this  important  modification 
"  Je  leur  promcts  ma  protection,  et  je  les  assure  qu'ils  pourront 
sans  craindre  les  moindres  molestations,  y  jouir  de  leurs  biens, 
suivre  le  culte  de  leur  religion,  en  un  mot  jouir  au  milieu  de 
la  guerre  de  foutes  les  douceurs  (Je  la  paix,  pourvii  qu'ils 
s'cngagent  a  ne  prendre  directement  ou  induectement  auciine 
part  a  nne  dispute  q\v  ne  ntjarde  (pi-^  les  d'Mix  Couronnes." 
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only  passage  f(,r  relief  stopped  up  bv  a  most  tormidablc  fleet 
Fn  tnis  unhnppy  situation,  and  closelv  att.irked  by  another 
great   army,    what    can    tin-    UTficlicl    natncs   expect    trom 
opposition  ? 

The  unparalleled  barbarities  exerted  bv  the  French  against 
our  >cttkments  in  America  migh:  justitv  the  bitterest  r  venee 
in  the  army  under  my  command,  but  Britain  breathes  hiL;her 
MMitiments  of  humanitv,  and  listens  to  the  mercitul  dictates 
of  the  Christian  reii^jion.  Yet  should  yon  suffer  yourselves 
to  be  deluded  by  an  imaginary  prospect  of  our  want  of 
success  ;  should  yon  refuse  these  terms  and  persist  in  opposi 
tion,  then  surely  w.ll  the  law  of  nations  justily  the  waste  of 
war,  so  necessary  to  crush  an  ungenerous  enemy  ;  and  then 
the  mi-erable  Canadians  mu-t  m  the  winter  have  the  mortifkn  - 
tinn  of  seeing  their  very  families,  lor  whom  they  have  been 
<  \^Ttmg  but  a  fruitless  and  indiscreet  bravery,  per.sh  by  tfie 
mo^t  dismal  want  and  taraine.  In  this  threat  dilemma  let 
the  wisdom  of  the  people  of  Canada  show  itself.  Britain 
stretches  out  a  powerful  v  t  merciful  hand  :  faithful  to  her 
engagements  and  ready  to  secure  her  in  her  most  valuable 
rights  and  possessions.  France,  unable  to  support  Canada 
fleserts  her  cause  at  this  imi)ortant  crisis,  and  during  the 
whole  war  has  assisted  her  with  troops,  who  have  been 
maintained  only  by  making  the  natives  feel  all  the  weight  ol 
grievous  and   lawless  oppression. 

•■  Given  at  Laurent  in  the  Island  of  Orleans,  this  28th  day 
of  June,    1759."  •* 


This  proclamation  had  no  effect.  Wolfe  could  Loyal 
hardly  have  looked  for  any.  But  it  was  worth  trying.  Canadi 
He  had  hea.-d  much  of  the  discontent  among  the 
(".madians  and  there  was  just  a  chance  that  they  might 
l>r(  ier  to  remain  neutral  when  not  compelled  to  light 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  old  regime.  It  was  the 
old  story  :  loj^alty  to  an  unnatural  mother,  if  indeed 
that  is  not  too  harsh  a  term,  rather  than  assistance 
to  the  most  benex-olent  of  strangers  in  arms  against 
her.  In  any  case  Wolfe's  proclamation  was  a  warning 
to  (-!\-ilians  not  to  start  irregular  warfare  :  if  the>- 
wanted  to  fight  they  must  jom  the  tigliting  hues. 
French  historians  have  .aid   tln'  document  reflects 
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no  honour  on  its  author  .    a  view  which  is  certainly 
partial 

Wolfe  had  barely  got  his  men  on  to  the  Island  when 
a  stonr  burst  over  the  St.  Lawrence  and  played  havor 
with  much  of  the  shipping.  It  was  so  violent  that  the 
sailors  regarded  the  escape  of  the  fleet  as  of  happy 
au.i:;nrv  for  the  ojxn-ations  about  to  begin.  On  the 
night  of  the  28lh  they  were  faced  with  another  pi^il. 
not  this  time  either  wind  <ir  wat.  r,  l)nt  tux-.  Mackdlar 
saiJ  the  French  liad  long  since  let  it  be  known  that 
if  an  expedition  was  got  up  to  Quebec  they  had  at 
command  an  infallible  invention  for  the  destruction 
of  shij-is.  This  "  invention  "  took  the  form  of 
nuiL-attx  d  feu — or  lire-rafts.  The  idea  was  to  bind 
huge  logs  of  timber  together  to  coat  them  with  in- 
flammable composition,  and  tlfiat  tin  m  down  aninng 
the  shipping,  which  would  soon  be  in  a  blaze.  That 
sonii^thing  of  the  sort  would  be  attempted  was 
lln'refore  to  be  rxpcc  ted,  and  if  it  were  attempted 
succe'^sfally,  tlu  re  nHi>1  h.ivr  \>vrn  a  boi'tire  of  British 
hopes,  .\dmiral  Saunders  was  on  his  guard,  but  the 
Sentries  dii  duty  on  shore  were  taken  unawares. 
Late  at  night  seven  of  the  eight  vessels  wIik  h  Bigot 
h.id  purchased  from  cniifi derates  fnr  the  i^'ood  rnund 
smn  (it  LOOO.OOO  lixre;,  according  to  .Montealin,  wire 
floated  into  mid-slream.  Out  of  the  darkness  the 
British  sentries  suddenly  detected  these  ships  moving 
silently  and  stealtlnlv  towards  them.  They  lost 
their  nerve,  and  bolted,  and  for  a  time  there  was 
a  sm.dl  panic  in  the  British  camp — a  panic  wliich  led 
In  tlic  arrest  of  the  officer  in  command,  whom  Wolfe 
>ubsequentlv  pardoned  on  account  of  liis  excellent 
character.  Jiul  the  (ieneral  was  severe  ;  "  Next  to 
valour."  he  said.  "  the  best  qualities  in  a  military 
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man  arc  \-igilance  and  caution."  The  British  sentries 
were  not  the  only  people  whose  nerves  gave  out  that 
night.  The  foremost  fire-ship  was  in  charge  ot  a 
j-oung  otliccr  whose  courage  and  patience  evaporated 
as  he  approached  the  danger  zone.  He  set  light  to 
his  vessel,  loaded  as  it  was  with  explosives  and 
combustibles,  prematurely  :  his  action  was  the  signal 
for  others,  and  all  except  one  who  saw  the  mistake 
they  were  rnakmg.  applied  the  torch  ami  S(Jiight  their 
own  safety.  Tlie  brave  fellow  who  tried  to  avft  the 
miscarriage  of  the  enterprise  was  sacrificed  with  two 
i-ompanions  to  the  demons  of  their  own  creation.  A 
lo\t  ly  starlit  night,  almost  as  by  i.,agic,  was  turned 
to  an  inferno.  The  tlames  shot  up  so  brilliantly 
that  the  stars  could  not  be  seen,  missiles  wt're  hurled  in 
every  direction,  aiid  explosion  alternated  with  llie 
hissing  of  water.  The  French  crowdetl  every  building 
and  eminence  to  get  a  sight  of  the  destruction  which 
X'audreuil  and  his  friends  had  promised,  aiul  the 
Brilish  w, itched  tiie  steady  ajipriLuh  ot  llu'  infernal 
mac  hines  with  anxious  eyes.  The  -ceiie  beggars 
description,  those  who  saw  it  being  least  able  to  put 
their  sensations  into  fitting  words.  Knox  says  "  they 
were  cert.iiiilv  the  grandest  fireworks  that  could 
possibly  be  concened  "-  -;iwfui  yet  beautiful. '  .\gain 
the  Fremh  had  reckoned  without  the  British 
"sailor  man."  Across  the  fi.niir-refit  •  tmg  w.iter 
rowed  boat  after  boat  tr.iight  for  the  burnuig 
death-dealing  monsters.  The  tar^,  armed  with 
grappling  hooks  got  a  grij)  ol  the  vessels,  and. 
heedless  of  their  own  peril,  beached  them  all,  leaving 
them,  mere  impotent  demons,  to  li/.zle  aw.iy  through 
the  niglit, 

'  Journal,  vol.   i,  p.   298. 
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Toint  Levi.  I'reiKh  nn  ves  had  a  \cry  important  bearing  not 
only  on  the  Hn^lup  stratagem  hnt  m  other  directions. 
Reports  reached  V'audreuil  and  Montcalm  that 
Wolfe's  army  was  20,000  strong  and  to  meet  such  a 
force  they  concentrated  every  available  man  either 
behind  the  S(.  Charles-Montmorency  works  or  in 
(Quebec,  to  the  neglect  of  vital  spots  elsewhere.     One 


was   the    Point    Levi   w 


here 


Mdntcalm   w(juld   have 


placed  three  or  four  thousand  men  but  for  Vaudreuil's 
objections.  Wolfe's  survey  showed  him  at  once  that 
if  the  hcadlan^.  could  be  secured,  he  W(nild  be  able 
to  inflict  serious  damai.;i'  on  Quebec,  would  at  least 
divide  command  of  the  river  at  tliat  jxjint  with  the 
French  batteries,  and  miglu  induce  Montcalm  to 
make  fresh  dispositions  from  whicii  exervthmg  might 
be  hoped.  Moreover  Saunders  was  alive  U>  the 
danger  his  fleet  might  run  from  an  enemy  posted  on 
Point  Levi.  1  On  the  29th  therefore  Monckton's 
brigade  and  some  Light  Infantry  v.ere  ferried  across 
the  rnir  ;  they  had  a  >hari)  bout  with  a  IkilIv  of 
Canadians  and  Induin^,  who  took  a  dozen  scalps  and 
one  prisoner.  The  prisoner  was  sent  to  Vaudreuil, 
and  under  cross-examination  (onfirmed  Vaudreuil's 
belief  that  Wolfe  intended  to  att.ick  Beaujiort. 
Promptly  the  (joMrnor  ordered  liie  men  sliU  un  Point 
Le\  i  to  cross  the  river  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  the 
North  Shciie  and  the  way  was  It  ft  foi  \\.>lte  to  begin 
the  construction  of  batteries  at  Pointe  aux  I'eres  iust 
to  the  left  of  Levi.  The  work  was  carried  on  under 
a  galling  tiro  from  Quebec.  It  is  strange  the  French 
should  lia\i  deh.idi  d  tlieinselves  wiih  tiie  1)1  het  that 
Wdlle's  guns  WMiild  not  carrx  into  ihi'  town  Tliev 
discovered  tiieii  laislake,  when  on  llie  12th  Wolte  tired 
'  \Vn({ht,  p.  517. 
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a  rocket  as  a  signal  to  the  forty  guns  and  mortars*  he 
had  erected  on  Point  Levi,  to  open  the  bombardment. 
Some  days  before  the   batteries  were  complete  the 
citizens  of  Quebec   waited  upon   Vaudreuil    with   a 
proposal  that  a  \-olunteer   'orce  should  attempt  to 
re-take  a  position  that  ought   never  to  have  been 
abandoned.     After  some  demur  Vaudreuil  assented. 
There  were  volunteers  in  }ilenty,  including  burghers, 
Indians,  youths  from  the  Seminary  and  regulars,  the 
whole  amounting  to  1,400  or  1,500.     Tiiey  were  to 
be  led  by  one  of  Montcalm's  officers.  Captain  Dumas. 
It  was  intended  to  make  the  attempt  on  the  very  night 
that  the  batteries  opened,  but  after  the  expedition 
had  started  the  booming  and  flash  of  tlie  big  guns 
suggested  a  postponement.     The   party  returned  to 
Quebec    and    waited    anotlier    twenty-four    liuurs. - 
Marching  to  Cap  Rouge,  the  volunteers  crossed  the 
river  and  proceeded  in  two  columns,  which  soon  lost 
touch  ^  towards   the   unsuspecting     British,   encamp- 
ment.    What  they  would  have  acconiplislu  1  if  they 
had  ever  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  the  li.itteries 
may  be  imagined  from  what  actually  happeiird.     The 
tirst  column,  while  still  some  three  miles  distant  from 
Levi,  were  startled  by  a  noise  or  nrovement  of  some 
sort  in  a  wood,  took  fright,  and  retreated  :    as  they 
doubled  back  thev  made  the  second  eohuiin  behevc 
the    British   were   upon   them.     The  second   colui;  n 
hred  and  the  hrst  had  just  enough  spirit  left  to  return 
the  volley.     Unce  nn)re  the  nerves  of  self-appointed 
heroes  proved  unequal  to  the  heroic  test  ;    M.  Dumas 


'   Bradley  it^ht  mih   i-)iiiht\   (>.   ;io>l. 

»  Doughty,  vol.    ii,    p.    101.     Parkman    {MonUahn    and 

Wolfe,  vol.  ii,  p.  2251  dates  the  actunl  .ittfmpt  the  12tli 

'  \Vood,  p  186 
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found  it  impossible  to  restore  order  ;  the  men  madp 
for  the  buats  with  the  precipitancy  of  hunted  biieep, 
and  by  six  o'clock  in  the  moi  mug  wore  back  in  Quebec 
ovcrwlk'hjn  d  b-a\>  Parknian,  with  despair  and  shame. 
\\'ithin  a  coujile  of  days,  gucbec  was  crumbling  up 
under  the  hcrce  stoi m  ;  the  cathedral  and  other  build- 
ings were  burnt  ..ut  by  bursting  shells,  many  lives 
were  lost,  and  th'  iKMi-cr.nibatants  found  thr  jilacc 
too  hot  for  thom. 

A'l  this  was  done  under  Wolfe's  nnm>  diatt  direc- 
tion ;   yet  he  was  not  inacti\-e  elsewhere.     He  seemed 
not    only    "  amphibious  "    but    ubiquitous.     At    one 
moment  he  was  with  the  men  on  tlie  Island  of  Orleans, 
at    anotlier    with    those    on    the    south    of    the    St. 
I.awreii'-e,  at  a  third  with  Admiral  Saunders.     Bod\- 
and    brain    rivalled    eadi    (Ulier    in    energy,    despite 
his    mdihereiit    health.     He    scut    an    env(iy    under 
a  tlag  of  truce  to  Vaudreuil  to  tell  him  tliat  the  town 
would  be  attacked  on  behalf  of  His  Bntaniiic  Majesty, 
but  he  hoped  that  the  war  would  be  carried  on  with 
humanity,  and  that  the  revolting  practice  of  scalp.- 
taking  Would  not  lie  jxrmitted.      If  it  were  he  would 
ha\e  no  alternative   but   revenge.     The  appeal  was 
fruitless,  as  were  Amherst's  efforts  at  Ticonderoga,  to 
lessen  the  horrors  of  which  the  nati\-e  allien  of  the 
French  were  guilty.     T(.  his  tionps  Wolfe  explained' 
that  the  object  of  the  campaign  was  to  complete  the 
conquest  of  Canada  and  so  linish  the  war  in  America  ; 
he  mteiidtd  to  carry  on  the  operations  with  as  little 
loss  as  possible,  and  expected  his  nu  n  to  work  cheer- 
fully and  without  unsoldii  rlike  conqdamt.     Olhcers 
were    warned    against    surprise    and    false    alarms . 
propertN'  was  not   to   be  destroyed  without  orders,' 
'  Wright,  p.   '127-8. 
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and  all  persons  remaining  m  their  homes  were  to  h<- 
treated  humanely.  "  If  violence  be  offered  to  a 
woman  the  ollendcr  shaii  be  punished  with  death." 
Persons  convicted  of  robbing  officers'  or  soldiers'  tents 
would  be  executed  ;  there  was  to  be  no  drunkenness 
or  licentiousness,  and  if  rum  or  spirits  of  any  kind 
were  needed  by  men  \\h(i  \\\re  \\r{  or  fatigued, 
the  general  wunld  order  tlie  quantities  he  thought 
good  for  them.  He  would  be  as  ke^n  to  rtward 
(iistinguished  service  as  to  punish  misconduct. 

The  great  event  which  marked  the  interval  Ixiween  ji^e  Mont- 
the  seizure  of  Point  Levi  and  tlie  opening  of  the  morency 
bombardment  was  the  occupation  of  the  heights  to  heights, 
the  east  of  the  Montmorency.  I'nable  either  to  [uit 
his  original  plan  into  execution  or  to  get  at  the  ent  my 
from  tlie  wattr,  Wolfe  made  careful  study  of  the 
possibility  of  striking  at  him  from  lower  down  the 
north  bank  of  the  river.  There  had  been  much 
discussion  on  th(,'  French  side  as  tcj  tlie  wisdom  of  an 
attack  on  the  Orleans  force,  which  was  thought  to 
have  been  seriously  depleted  in  order  to  make  the 
hevi  position  secure.  But  it  was  only  one  of  many 
discussions  of  whii  h  discretion  was  the  invariable 
concomitant.  The  strategy  by  whicii  the  heights 
cast  of  Montmorency  were  >eized  was  piTffCt.  On 
the  9th  Monckton  began  to  move  a  considerable  body 
of  mi  n  up  the  river  bank  from  Point  Levi  ;  simul- 
taiU'ou>ly  Saunders  sent  several  vessels  in  near  the 
north  shore  to  open  a  furious  lire  upon  the  section  of 
the  works  lield  bv  the  Chevalier  'W  Le\-is  near  the 
Montmorency,  and  under  cover  of  these  feints  3,000 
men  under  Murray  and  Townshend  were  got  over 
during  the  night  from  the  Island  to  the  north  shore. 
\\'olfe  himself  led  the  wav,  and   the   mowni  iit   was 
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accomplished  with  very  small  loss,  the  only  opposition 
being  a  party  of  Canadians  and  Indians  who  were 
driven  off.  In  taking  this  step  Wolfe  ho])cd  to  draw 
Montcalm  to  a  battle,  or  if  not,  ihen  to  get  at  him  by 
a  tord  >ome  way  up  the  Montmorency.  In  any  case 
from  the  heights  of  Montmorency  he  would  be  able 
to  bombard  Montcalm's  left.  He  took  risks,  but 
unless  he  were  to  sit  chnvn  and  wait  on  the  Island  of 
Orleans  whilst  Monckton  hammered  away  at  Quebec, 
what  was  he  to  do  but  take  risks  ?  If  we  wrre  to 
take  Brigadier  Townshend's  view  Wolfe  placed  himself 
m  jeopardy  and  neglected  the  elementary  precautions 
of  good  generalship. 

\Miat  had  happened  tti  create  the  atmosphere  which 
clearly  now  existed  between  the  General  and  his 
Second  Brigadier  ?  Had  Townshend  been  too  assertive 
for  Wolfe's  patience  ?  Had  he  indulged  too  freely 
a  gift  for  caricature  which  offended  a;,  often  as  it 
amused  ?  It  is  said  that  on  one  occasion  Townshend 
made  Wolfe  hi-  victim  at  the  dinner-table,  and  Wolfe, 
pjcketing  tlu  caricature  and  the  affront,  said  that 
il  he  lived  this  matter  should  be  enquired  into,  but 
lirst  they  had  to  beat  the  enemy.  The  business  m 
hand  did  not  admit  of  the  immediate  adjustment  of 
personal  differences.  Townshend's  i)apers  are  full 
of  complaincs  of  Wolfe's  proceedings.  When 
Townshend  landed  on  the  north  shore  there  was 
nothing  to  indicate  the  direction  Wolfe  had  taken  , 
he  made  a  point  of  hnding  the  baggage  of  the  advance 
body  unprotected  in  the  meadows.  He  stayed  to 
collect  it  and  put  a  guard  over  it  :  which  Wolle 
probably  considered  unnecessary,  particularly  as  it 
ni\-(>lved  delay.  Then  Townshend  complained  that 
he  was.  nut  given  time  to  ■;  ;amme  eertaui  copses  and 
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hr  wa'^  dissatisfied  \vit.h  tlie  position  Wolfe  occupied  : 
he  said  that  it  placed  their  front  to  their  frioids  on 
the  Isle  of  Orleans,  their  right  flank  to  the  enemy 
and  a  ford  between  the  Falls  and  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  exposed  them  to  incursions  of  sa\'ages  from  woods 
to  the  rear  and  fords  higher  up  the  Montmorency. ' 
On  the  face  of  it  there  would  seem  to  be  something 
in  this  point,  and  we  learn  irom  F;  .nch  memoirs - 
that  the  irregulars  with  Montcalm  were  eager  to  be 
led  to  the  attack,  but  before  anything  could  be  done 
there  was  the  inevitable  council  of  war  and  nothing 
was  done.     In  his  an.xiety  Townshend  fortified  his 
camp,  so  that  a  night  attack  was  provided  against, 
and  his  biographer  says  that  the  breastworks  were 
constructed  in  a  way  which  showed  Townshend  to  be 
far  more  advanced  m  his  views  than  Wolfe  himself. 
However  that  may  be,  \\\jlfe  was  not  very  compli- 
mentary when  he  saw  what  Townshend  had  done. 
He  evidently  thought  that  the  Brigadier  had  gone 
beyond  the  requirements  of  the  case,  and  said  Towns- 
hend   had    indeed  made  himself  secure  for  he  had 
made  a  fortress.  ^     Townshend's  cup  came  near  to 
overflowing  when  Wolfe  removed  two  of  his  cannon 
"  to  grace  the  park  of  artillery  the  General  chose  to 
ornament  his  quarters  with  upon  the  descent  of  tht; 
lull,"  leaving  "  our  whole  right  and   front    with^'Ut 
any."*     Wolfe    even    "rather  laughed"   at  Towns- 
hend's   apprehension-    when    he   reported    that    an 
officer  with  an  escort,  who  might  be  Montcalm,  fiad 
been     seen    examining    the     British    camp.     Their 

'  Military  Life  of  Towmheitd.  p.   17,5. 

-  Parkinan  :     Monlcahn  and    Wolfe,   u.   pp    '227-8. 

■    Townshend,   p     177. 

♦  Ibid     p    179. 
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Strained  relation?  resulted  a  day  or  Iwo  later  m  a  rebuff 
which  TovTOshend  hunself  records.  Wolfe  had  left 
the  camp  at  .Montmorency  to  go  over  to  Orleans 
without  givmg  mstructions.  Townshend  ran  after 
him  and  caught  him  at  the  water's  edge. 

■  ]lc  received  me  in  a  very  statelv  manner,  not  advancing 
nve  steps.  I  told  him  that  if  I  had  suspected  his  mtent.on  o" 
gomp  oyer  I  had  waited  on  him  for  his  command.,  which  I 
should  be  glad  to  receive  and  execute  to  Ins  sati,laction 
bir,  says  he,  very  drily,  '  the  Adjutant-C^.-neral  ha-  mv 
orders  :  permit  me,  Sir,  to  ask.  are  the  trocps  to  encamp  now 
on  their  new  ground,  or  not  do  ,t  till  the  enemv's  batterv 
begins  to  plav  .'  '  "  u.ii^^iy 

Xo  word  of  \\V)]fr's  exists  to  throw  light  on  this 
purely  personal  matter,  but  it  is  clear  that  he  had 
come  to  regard  Townshend  as  a  pretentious  busybody 
whatever  his  soldierlike  qualities,  and  was  determinc'd 
that  only  the  most  formal  official  relations  should 
subsist  between  thcin. 

\\'olfe'6  forces  were  now  divided  mto  three  sections  • 
Montmorency,   Orleans  and   Levi.     His  dispositions 
have  been  sharply  criticised,  and  the  French  them- 
selves at  times  talkid  of  attempting  to  overwhelm 
lum  piecemeal.     Parkman  says  :    "  The  left  wmg  of 
his  army  at  Point  Levi  was  six  miles  from  the  right 
wmg  at  the  cataract  and  Major  Hardy's  detachment 
on  the  Point  of  Orleans  was  between  them  separated 
from  each  by  a  wide  arm  of  the  St.   Lawrence  "^ 
Colonel  Townshend  talks  of  Wolfe's   "  error  in  frit- 
tering away  his  forces. "  2     Such  a  remark  shows  that 
Colonel  Townshend  entireh-  fails  to  grip  either  the 
situation  or  Wolfe's  genius  for  utilising  joint  land 
and    v.-atcr    opportunities.     li    us    often    said    that 


'^   Parkman  :    Montcalm  and  Wolfe,  vol, 
'^  Mililiity  Life  of  Townshend,  p.'  I'si. 
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Saunders'  part  in  the  operations  has  been  inadequately 
recognised.  Here  is  surely  a  case  in  point.  Wolfe 
had  the  fitct  in  the  Quebec  Basin  as  the  connecting 
hnk  between  his  three  camps.  In  reality  tliev  were 
not  divided  at  all,  as  a  recent  historian  of  the  Empire 
points  out.  The  Quebec  Basin  and  its  south,  east 
and  north-east  shores  formed  \\'olfe's  camp.  The 
rivt-r,  "  the  best  of  all  roads,"  enabled  him,  says  Mr. 
Pollard,  to  move  his  men  hither  and  thither  at  his 
ease.  ^  It  was  indeed  an  object  lesson  in  miniature 
in  that  sea-power  which  was  being  enforced  so 
splendidly  by  Hawke  and  Boscawen  and  Rodne\-  in 
European  waters. 

If  Wolfe  took  risks,  Montcalm  took  none.  His  Montcalm 
instructions  were  to  cling  to  Quebec,  whatever  else  "gmpted  ^ 
was  surrendered,  and  he  held  to  his  works  like  a  limpet. 
No  ruse  could  tempt  him  from  the  position  which 
he  was  confident  the  British  could  never  take  by 
assault,  and  Wolfe  had  reluctantly  to  abandon  th.e 
idea  of  getting  at  him  from  the  rear.  But  what 
Wolfe  intended  Montcalm  never  knew.  Wolfe's  own 
men  did  not  know.  He  issued  orders  only  to  counter- 
mand them  ;  his  plans,  so  far  as  proclamation  was 
concerned,  were  changed  almost  as  soon  as  made. 
These  changes  coincided  ren;iarkably,  says  Mr. 
Doughty,  with  the  escape  of  deserters,  -  from  whom 
Montcalm  learned  httle  :  "  Dcscrfeurs,  verbiage, 
auciinc  liimiere,"  was  his  significant  comment.^ 
Wolfe  was  capable  of  keeping  his  own  counsel  even 
to    the    mystification    of    his    brigadiers.     "  Every 
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step  he  takes  is  wholly  his  own.     I'm  told  he  asks 
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'    \.  F.  Pollard  :    The  Britiih  Empire,  p.  238. 
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no  one's  opinion  and  wdnts  no  advice,  and  therefore 
as  he  conducts  without  an  assistant  the  honour 
or  .  .  .  will  be  in  proportion  to  liis  success."*  The 
days  went  wearily  by,  and  nothing  was  accomplished. 
"  You  may  dcmohsh  Oiubi  c,"  said  a  mcsseriger  from 
the  French  camp  who  had  come  in  under  a  flag  of 
truce.  "  You  will  never  get  inside  it."  "  I  will 
take  yuelxH-  it  1  sta\-  here  till  Xovembcr,"  replied 
Wolfe. 

It  was  on  tlie  18th  July  that  an  event  happened 
which  had  an  important  bearing  on  the  ultimate 
issue.  Saunders  tried  an  experiment.  He  sent  the 
Sutherland  with  a  frigate  and  some  smaller  vessels  to 
test  the  possibihty  of  getting  up  the  river  beyond 
Quebec.  To  the  amazement  of  tlu'  French,  the  ships 
got  througli  practically  untouched,  although  Bougain- 
ville and  others  were  quite  certain  that  the  batteries 
of  Quebec  would  make  any  such  attempt  merely 
(]ui.\otic.  But  then  Bougainville  had  spoken  without 
thought  that  there  might  be  British  batteries  a( 
the  Point  Levi  to  lend  invaluable  assistance.  On 
the  following  day  a  fleet  of  boats  was  dragged  o\'er 
Point  Levi  and  launched  above  Quebec.  Montcalm, 
unwilling  though  he  was  to  part  with  men,  was 
compelled  forthwith  to  send  a  strong  detachment  to 
guard  the  shore  between  Quebec  and  Cap  Rouge. 
The  event  was  a  surprise  to  both  combatants.  It 
has  induced  some  wise-after-the-event  commentators 
to  ask  why  ships  were  not  sent  up  the  river  at  hrst  ? 
Major  Wood  sup])lies  the  answer.  "  The  success  of  the 
experiment  by  no  means  pro\-es  that  Wolfe  should 
have  gone  straight  past  the  town  on  his  arrival.  It 
would  have  been  absurdly  foolhardy  to  have  run  tin- 
'  James  (iilisori,  quotod  liy  Houghty,  li,  p.  112. 
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gauntlet  of  a  passage  little  more  [or  less  (?)]  than  a 
mile  wide  with  over  100  crowded  ships  "*  Wlien 
once  Wolfe  had  boats  above  Quebec  and  was  able  to 
move  men  on  the  rivtr,  he  kept  the  French  in  a  state 
of  nervous  anticipation.  Carleton  on  the  20th  took 
600  men,  according  to  Parkman,-  4,000  according  to 
the  French,''^  eighteen  miles  above  Quebec,  made 
a  descent  on  Pointe  aux  Trembles  in  the  hop»e  of 
rapturing  persons  and  papers  of  importance,  and 
decamped  with  a  Iarg(.>  number  of  ladies  and  a  few 
men  who  had  taken  up  their  residence  out  of  the  din 
and  danger  from  the  batteries.  Wolfe  entertained 
the  ladies  at  supper,  talked  to  them  pleasantly  of  the 
circumspection  of  their  generals  and  expressed  his 
surprise  that  they  had  not  taken  advantage  of  the 
favourable  opportuni  'js  he  gave  them  for  attack, 
lie  offered  to  return  the  ladies  safely  to  their  friends 
if  the  Quebec  batteries  would  allow  a  vessel  conveying 
sick  and  wounded  to  pass  the  city.  The  compact  was 
made  and  faithfully  carried  out,  but  the  French  said 
afterwards  that  Wolfe  had  seized  the  chance  to  get 
rattle  and  provisions,  which  they  quite  erroneously 
believed  he  needed,  down  the  river  also.  A  dav  or 
two  later  Vaudreuil  did  gain  time  to  repair  some 
damaged  works  by  despatching  an  envov  to  Wolfc^ 
with  acknowledgments  of  his  courtesy  in  another 
matter  :  Wolfe  had  sent  into  Quebec  some  cases  of 
wine  taken  from  a  captured  French  vessel,  and 
Vaudreuil  asked  the  General  and  Saunders  to  do  him 
the  honour  of  accepting  a  few  cases  in  return. 
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measures. 


Wolfe  began  to  feel  that  more  extreme  measures 
would  have  to  be  taken  ;    the  Canadi;ins  had  not 
res-pcndcd  to  his  overtures,  and  he  was  ("specially 
incensed  by  the  discovery  tliat  many  of  them  fought 
in  the  disguise  of  Indians.     There  was  a  vigorous 
interchange   of   views   between   him   and   Montcalm 
regarding  scalping  and  he  issued  a  significant  order 
strictly   forbidding   "  the   inhuman   practice   except 
when  the  eneny  were  Indian?  or  Canadians  dressed 
like  Indians."     In  a  new  proclamation  on  the  25th 
Julv  he  saiil  the  Canadians  had  shown  themselves 
unwortliy  of  the  offers  he  had  made  them  ;    he  had 
therefore  issued  orders  that  his  troops  should  overrun 
their  country ,  si  ./.v;  the  inhabitants,  and  their  flocks, 
and  destroy  wlntever  thcv  should  consider  necessary. 
As,  however,  he  was  ashamed  to  go  to  the  barbarous 
extremities  wf  w'   -h  the  Canadians  and  their  Indian 
allies  had  set  the  example,  he  jiroposcd  to  defer  his 
reprisals  till  the   10th  August  in   the  lio])e  that  tlie 
Canadians      would      subnut.     Whatever      severities 
Wolfe's   proclamations   might   suggest,    it   is  cert.un 
that  he  never  ))rrmitted  any  cruelty  or  hardsliip  to 
be  inflicted  on   tlie   pcopli'  who  were  at  his  mercy, 
unless  he  d.  .med   harsh   measures  essential   in   the 
interests  of  his  army.     The  I'rench,  whose  privations 
were  growing  daily,  and  who  s.iw  tlir  summer  rapidly 
progri'ssing    with    no    prospect    of    harvesting    their 
crops,   became  desperate  and  once  more  Vau<ln;iil 
determined  to  try  the  effect  of  fire-rafts.      On   the 
27th  no  fewer  than  seventy-two  were  sent  down  the 
river  eu  masse.     It  seemed  impossil)le  the  slups  could 
escape  this  time.     Two  were  actually  caught  by  the 
frames,  which,  however,  were  put  out  before  much 
damage  had  been  done.     Once  more  the  sailors  canv 
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to  the  rescue,  ciieerfully,  as  one  of  them  said,  taking 
Hell  in  tow.  Wolfe  did  not  consider  that  lire-ships 
Were  jiart  of  the  game,  and  took  strong  measures  to 
stop  the  nuisance.  "  If,"  lie  told  \'audreuil,  "you 
presume  to  send  dcjwii  any  more  fire-rafts  thcv  shall 
be  made  fast  to  the  two  transports  in  wliieii  the 
Canadian  prisoners  are  conhned,  in  order  that  they 
may  perish  by  your  own  base  inventions."  There 
Were  no  more  fire-ships 
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IHE    MONTMORENCY    REVERSE 


How  to 

£;et  at 
Montcalm 


A  MONTH  of  inaiKfUvrings  and  bumbarJment,  of 
skirmisliiiigs  and  reconnoitring,  of  exrursions  and 
alarums,  and  for  all  ))raiti(al  purposes  Wolfe  was  as 
far  off  the  capture  of  Quebec  as  on  the  day  when 
he  landed  on  the  Island  of  Orleans.  As  day  by  day 
went  bv  he  became  more  and  more  impressed  with 
the  urgency  of  compelling  Montcalm  to  come  out  and 
fight.  As  to  the  issue  of  a  fair  and  square  battle,  he 
entertamed  not  the  slightest  misgiving  ;  he  under- 
stood, as  did  Montcalm,  that  the  troo-ps  behind  the 
BeaujKirt  ramparts  were  no  match  in  the  oj)en  for  his 
seasoned  veterans.  Qnalitx-  and  numbers  were  in 
inverse  ratio.  Wolfe  had  to  think  of  Amherst  and 
Pitt,  as  Well  as  of  his  own  and  his  army's  rejiutation. 
Bui  what  could  he  do  ?  .\mherst  was  making  no 
progress  which  served  to  draw  dll  any  of  Montcalm's 
men.  England,  on  the  other  hand,  expected  Wolfe 
to  strike  a  blow  which  would  assist  Amherst's  move- 
ments, and  he  tniind  himself  engaged  iii  a  more  or 
less  futile  Intel.  haiiL^e  of  shot  and  shell  with  the 
encniw  The  ex.-unin.itinii  of  ihe  iwiv  ,ibo\-e  (.}uebe< 
had  not  .appeared  to  nliei  nnu  h  more  |)ros]H(  t  ot 
getting  at  the  city  troin  that  direttioii  than  did  the 
fords  u]i  tli(  Montmorency  and  the  wooded  country 
to  Monti  almV  le.ii .  Moiite.ilm  shared  his  view  about 
the  ^t.  Lawrence,  and  troin  the  force  which  Wolfe 
could  bring  to  bear  on  the  Montmorency  side  he 
anticipated  no  serious  attack.     To  do  nothing  was, 
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however,  to  Wolfe  intolerable,  and  if  to  dn  something 
involved  frightful  odds,  the  odds  must  be  given. 

There  was  more  than  usual  stir  in  the  British  ranks  The 
on  the  29th  and  30th  July.  Precisely  what  was  f^^^^°^^ 
intended  only  Wolfe  and  Saunders,  and  j)erhaps  the 
Brigadiers,  Lnew.  Wolfe  had  decided  to  try  to  pierce 
the  left  of  the  French  defences  near  the  Montmorency 
lield  by  the  Chevalier  de  Levis.  If  the  idea  was  des- 
iH-rate  it  was  also  resourceful  and  was  based  on  the 
most  minute  study  of  the  physical  conditions  winch 
SCI  far  had  been  possible.  The  attack  was  to  be  partly 
by  land,  i)artly  by  water.  Between  the  cliffs  behind 
uhich  Montcalm  had  thrown  up  his  entrenchments 
and  the  water's  edge  at  high  tide  is  a  stretch  of  shore 
some  200  yards  wide.  When  the  tide  is  out  there 
IS  e.\posed  a  stretch  of  oozy  gully-nven  mud.  .A 
redoubt  had  been  built  on  the  shore  just  abo\'  tlie 
high-water  mark,  but  its  e.xact  distance  from  the 
entrenchments  Wolfe  had  never  been  able  to  ascertain. 
.\  Second  redoubt  stood  nearer  the  Falls.  These  posts 
winild  make  any  attemi)t  to  land  a  matter  of  extreme 
jienl.  Even  after  they  had  i)een  disjjosed  of  there 
wa^  tile  >trand  to  be  crossed  under  point  blank  fire 
fr(jm  the  shelter  ot  the  works  on  the  cliff.  At  low 
N'.ater  the  Montmorency  below  the  Falls  was  easily 
tordable,  and  Wolfe's  plan  was  to  run  in  on  tiie  high 
tide  a  couple  of  .unied  tl,U-bottonied  transports, 
1  ailed  catts,  as  near  the  first  redoubt  as  the  range 
permitted,  to  get  the  Centurion  carrying  sixty  guns 
111  .1  iiosition  near  the  Falls  from  which  to  bombard 
tlie  liatteries  and  the  redoubt  on  the  I'reneh  lett, 
\\hil>t  a  po\\(  rful  !)att(r\-  in  the  English  camp  played 
upon  them  from  across  the  Montmorency.  At  low 
tide  the  catts  would  be  aground  and  able  to  assist  the 
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landing  n(  the  uoops  which  Wolfe  intended  himself 
to    direct  ;     whilst    Townshend    with    a    couple    of 
thousand  men  would  move  across  the  ford  beneath 
the  Falls.     A  preliminary  movement  of  Townshend's 
up  the  Montmorency  was  made  to  suggest  that  a 
simultaneous  attack  would  be  delivered  to  the  north, 
and  acti\ity  on  the  southLrn  shore  was  to   render 
uncertainty  doubly  uncertain. 
July  31st,         By  10  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  31st  Wolfe  was 
afloat  with  several  regiments  from  both  Points  Levi 
and  Orleans  ;    the  eatts  and  the  Centurion  took  up 
their  allotted  places,  and  hre  was  opened  from  the 
Levi  and  Montmorency  batteries,  as  well  as  from  the 
vessels.     Wolfe,  nearer  the  French  lines  than  he  had 
ever  been,  saw  that  the  redoubts  were  commanded 
l)y  the  French  batteries  and  realised  more  strongly 
than  had  been  possible  hitherto  the  character  of  the 
undertaking.     Some    students   of    that    historic   day 
have  thought  that  his  object  was  perhaps  little  more 
ihan  what  is  euphemistically  called  a  reconnaissance 
m  force,  but  no  one  who  reads  his  despatch  to  Pitt' 
run  doubt  that  his  intention  at  starting  was  to  attack 
the     French    I'ntrenchments.     Otherwise,   from    the 
nature  of  llie  enterprise,  there  would  bo  much  to  be 
said  in  favour  of  Mr.  Bradle\''s  \iew  that  the  General, 
having  inspected  the  posituiii,  would  do  little  more 
than  make  a  deinoi'stration  on  the  water.  ^     As  the 
.lay    proceeded,    .Muntc.ilm    for    once    thought    the 
occasion  demanded  outside  action  on  his  part,  and 
actually  ordered  a  detaehmeiit  to  cross  the  up  river 
fords  to  take  Townshend's  men  in  the   rear.     The 
movement  was  noth  '-d  by  Wolfe,  and  he  promptly 
r>ignalled  tu  the  Poiiit  Levi  that  some  men  sliould  be 
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sent  westward  aloi'.g  the  south  shore  ;  the  effect  of 
this  counter  move  was  instantaneous,  and  Montcalm's 
resohuion  failed  him.  The  fact  that  Wolfe  did  not 
strike  at  once  but  moved  his  boats,  laden  with  ragcr 
soldiery,  for  hours  up  and  down  the  river  to  the  greater 
bewilderment  of  the  enemy  seems  to  have  encouraged 
the  idea  th.it  he  hesitated.  It  was  a  hot  July  day. 
the  air  was  heavy  with  clectricify,  and  the  trial  to 
both  British  and  Frencn  was  seven-.  "  The  cause 
of  the  delay  is  not  apparent,"  says  Mr.  Douglity'  : 
"  the  attempt  after  long  and  close  inspection,  seemed 
t('()  desperate  to  be  justifiable,"  says  Mr.  Bradley.^ 
The  explanation  surely  is  that  the  two  catts  had  to 
K(i  ni  at  high  tide  in  order  to  ground  as  near  the 
redoubts  as  possible  at  low  tide,  and  that  imtil  low 
tiile  the  Montmorency  ford  was  impracticable.  To 
luul  the  troops  at  high  tide  was  out  of  the  question  : 
vet  L(>  secure  the  assistance  of  the  catts,  operations 
must  begin  at  high  tide  ;  the  plan  was  ingenidus  anfl 
Wolfe  had  Saunders'  cordial  co-operation. 

"  At  a  proper  time  of  tlu>  tide,"  Wolfe  signalled  The  .Irs 
to  the  Brigndieis  to  make  a  forward  movt-,  though 
uliat  that  pr()])er  time  was  I  canneit  determine.  Mr. 
Di  nighty  •''and  Mnjoi  Wood-*  say  it  was  "  past  three  "  , 
Mr.  Bradley,  that  "  it  was  past  tour  o'clock  i  ifore 
Wolfe  made  up  his  mind  "  ,^  Parkman,  tlial  the  crisis 
'  ame  at  half-past  five.  *  Having  delayed  so  long  it 
was  vital  now  that  evtry  movement  sliould  be 
executed  with  smartness  and  in  go(  el  order.  Wolfe's 
e.ilculatinns  were  to  be  upset  this  da\'  b\'  a  check 
when  he  wanted  to  advance,  and  hv  a   precipitate 
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wild  dash. 


rush  forward  when  there  should  have  been  dehbera- 
tion.  The  boats  suddenly  struck  a  shoal,  from  which 
they  were  got  off  with  some  difhculty  ;  Wolfe  made 
a  considerable  point  of  the  delay  thus  caused,  and  was 
at  first  inclined  to  lay  blame  on  the  sailors  who  should 
have  saved  him  from  his  temporary  embarrassment. 
The  accident  was  the  more  grievous  seeing  that 
Saunders  was  present  in  person  doing  his  best  to  make 
the  operations  a  success.  ^  Havmg  got  clear  of  the 
obstacle  and  found  a  place  to  land,  Wolfe  going  in 
hrst  with  some  naval  officers  to  make  sure  this  time, 
the  Grenadiers  were  put  on  shore,  followed  by  the 
Royal  Americans  ;  the  (ircnadiers  were  to  form  up 
in  four  distinct  bodies,  and  with  the  support  of 
Monckton's  Brigade  in  their  rear,  and  of  Townshend 
and  Murray  non-  moving  across  the  Ford,  were  to 
lead  tlie  attack  on  the  redoubt. 

\Miat  possessed  the  Grenadiers  at  that  critical 
moment  ^  Tliey  wt-re  Wolfe's  \eterans  on  whose  disci- 
pline he  would  have  staked  all.  Yet  like  a  trusted 
high  mettled  horse,  who  for  once  in  his  life  takes  the 
bit  between  his  teeth,  the  (ircnadiers,  without  waiting 
for  f)rdi'rs,  dashed  wildlv  forward  ;  wlietlier  they 
thought  they  had  orders  one  i  annot  tell  ;  whatever 
the  explanation.  "  they  made  one  uf  those  un- 
accountable blunders  that  will  sometimes  happen 
■.villi  the  best  troops  in  the  heat  of  ai'tion."^  Thev 
went  straight  for  the  redoubt  which  tlie  Frencli 
abandoned,  Init  as  it  was  open  at  tht-  rear,  it  could 
not  be  used  as  a  sn]i|)ort  for  the  a!  tack  on  tin- entrench- 
ments. 3  For  a  moment  they  were  checked  by  a 
terrilic  fusillade  ;  and  then,  away  they  went  again  as 
though   thev  imagined  alone  they  ccaild  carry  the 
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enemy's  works.     Heavy  clouds  had  been  collecting, 
and  now   to   the  thunder   of  cannon    and  crack   of 
musket  was  added  tlie  thunder  of  the  elements.     A 
storm    burst,    and    the   ram    destroyed   any   sort    of 
foothold  the  Grenadi-rr,  might  has-e  found  in  their 
wild  attempt  to  reac'.  the  heights  behind  which  lay 
thousands  of  well  protected  Frenchmen,  Canadians 
and  Indians.  The  Grenadiers  who  started  on  that  mad 
heroic  rush  were  i, 000  strong  ;  they  were  not  stopped 
till  nearly  half  their  number  lay  dead  or  wounded 
on  the  ground  between  the  redoubt  and  the  entrench- 
ment>.     Some  French  writers  have  argued  that  the 
storm  saved  Montcalm  ;    odiers  that  it  saved  Wolfe. 
English    authorities    are    equally    divided.     If    the 
Grenadiers  had  ever  reached  the  French  lines  their 
chances  were   as  twenty  to  one.     After  \^•hat   had 
happened,  \\n\le  saw  there  was  nothing  for  it  but 
to  cah  them  l)ack.     Towasbjnd's  advance  was  stayed 
by  signal,  ami  as  the  tide  was  turning,  the  General 
ordered  the  men  into  the  boats.     Four  hundred  and 
lifty   gallant    fellows   lay   stretched    on    the    shore  ; 
Indians  in  large  numbers  burst  o'lt  from  the  woods 
witii  stali^ing  knives  to  do  their  hideous  work;    the 
78th  Hii^hlanders  were  sent  forward  to  bring  off  as 
many  of  the  wounded  as  they  could  hnd  ;   there  were 
many  acts  of  individual  devotion,  which  a  century 
later  would  have  commanded  the  Victoria  Cross, '  and 
the    Frencli    iii    at     least    one    instance    showed    a 
huin,iiiit\-   whicli    w,iN    not     iiluavs    forllKdining    on 
r-ither  'lide. 


'  1  l.f  thnllm^;  nU-tolil  ^tory  ot  Miivign  rvvioii's  refusal  to 
icax-L'  Captain  Oclitfrloncy  who  lay  wounded  and  at  the 
mcrcv   ol    the   first    tomahawk,^  forms   Chapter   \'II    ot    Mr. 
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Wolfe  got  his  army  back  into  the  boats,  together 
with  the  wounded  who  had  been  rescued,  and 
Tcnvnshend's  men  retreated  in  perfect  order,  waving 
their  hats  in  defiance  at  the  enemy  on  the  heights, 
who  even  at  tliis  critical  moment  dare  not  come  out 
and  fight.  As  the  various  regiments  made  then- 
way  to  their  quarters  in  the  three  camps,  Wolfe's 
runniiations  were  bitter  as  the  exhilaration  in  the 
French  lines  was  excessive.  Vaudrcuil  boasted  and 
hoped  that  M.  Wolfe  would  npeat  his  mad  enterprise. 
"  I  have  no  more  anxiety  about  Quebec,"  he  wrote.  ' 
Wolfe's  critics  in  his  own  camps  were  not  sparing, 
though  naturally  they  took  care  to  confine  their  views 
to  private  papers,  but  the  General  himself  promptly 
made  his  own  thoughts  public.  He  issued  orders  in 
which  he  expressed  the  hoj)e  that  the  check  which  the 
Grenadiers  had  met  with  would  he  a  lesson  to  them  : 
"  Surli  impctuou>.  irregular,  and  uns(jldier-Iike  pro- 
ceedings destroy  all  order,  make  it  impossible  for 
tlic-ir  commanders  to  form  any  disposition  for  an 
attack,  and  put  it  fmt  of  the  General's  power  to 
execute  his  plan.  T'le  Grenadiers  could  not  suppose 
that  they  alone  could  beat  the  French  army,  and 
therefore  it  was  necessary  that  the  corps  und(M- 
Brigadier  Monckton  and  Brigadier  Townshend  should 
have  time  to  join,  that  the  attack  might  be  general  ; 
the  very  hrst  tire  of  the  enemy  was  suthcient  to  repulse 
men  who  had  lost  all  sense  of  order  and  military 
discipline  ;  Amherst's  and  the  Highland  regiments 
alone  by  the  soldier-like  and  cool  manner  they  were 
formed  in,  would  undoubtedly  have  beat  back  the 
whole  Canadian  army,  if  they  had  \entured  to  attack 
them.     The  loss,  liowe\'(  r,  is  incon^id-  r.iblc.  and  may 
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be  easily  repaired  when   a   favourable   opportunity 
offer?,  if  the  men  will  show  a  proper  attention  to  their 

oflic'crs." 

These  reflections  were  described  by  one  chronicler 
of  the   campaign   as    "  a   cniel    aspersion  "    on    the 
Grenadiers,  and  an  officer  of  "  knowledge,  fortune  and 
interest  "—it  sounds  curiously  like  Townshend— was 
heard  to  say  that  "  the  attack  then  and  there  was 
(outrarv  to  tlie  advice  and  opinion  of  every  officer." 
Tnwnshend's  biographer  says  that  "  the  confidence 
pf   the   trooj-is  in  Wolfe  was  much  shaken  by  this 
disaster.     For  nothing  in  war  is  so  bad  as  failure  and 
defeat  :  "  a  statement  which  every  incident  in  the 
remainder  of  the  campaign  flatly  contradicts,  unless 
we  are   to  accept    the   few  malcontents  in   Wolfe's 
ciimps    as    wholly    trustworthy    witnesses.     Colonel 
Townshend  does  not  believe  that  the  men  advanced 
in  spite  of  orders.     "  I  feel  convinced  that  the  cause 
of  this  disaster  as  in  so  many  other  cases  was  a 
burning  thirst  for  battle  on  the  part  of  the  troops. 
officers  and  men  alike,  such  as  one  sees  in  men  who, 
never    liaving    been    on    active    service    before,    are 
impatient  to  find  themselves  engaged";^  in  otlier 
words  Colonel  Townshend  confirms  the  impression  left 
l)y  Wolfe's  own  words  that  splendid  veterans  on  this 
occasion  acted  like  raw  troops  eager  to  show  their 
'spirit  and  courage.     Wolfe  loved  his  Grenadiers,  and 
hi-   rebnke    was   based   on    immediate   observation  ; 
his  critics  spoke  at  second-hand.     The  General  was  at 
special  pains  to  show  that  he  considered  the  officers 
free  from  blame  :    he  visited  personally  during  i;h«> 
night  every  wounded  officer  and  invited  the  survivors 
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tc  dine  with  him. '  The  morale  of  the  men  tliem- 
selves  was  m  no  way  destroyed  by  their  mistake  and 
Its  heayy  punishment.  "  The  sur\-i\(jrs  re-formed  at 
once,  the  discii)line  which  liad  been  lost  for  those  few 
fatal  minutes  was  restored,  and  the  next  day  all  ranks 
were  as  fit  for  scr\-ice  as  eyer."-  That  day  Wolfe 
wrote  to  Monckton  :  "  This  check  must  not  dishearten 
us:    prepare  for  another  and  better  attempt." ^ 

Why  Wolfe  combined  a  land  and  sea  attack  is  not 
plain  to  r„io„el  Townshend,  ^  nor  to  Mr.  Doughty, 
who   sees   "  di.-^advantages   in   union,"   when   Wolfe 
might  haye  contuied  himself  to  a  land  attack  and  used 
his  boats  to  distract  the  enemy's  right.  ^     What  they 
see  a  century  and  a  half  after  the  eyent  Wolfe  saw 
directly  experience  had  proyed  theory  to  be  mislead- 
ing.    A  long  letter  to  Saunders  makes  this  point  quite 
clear.     Before    sending    his    despatch    of    the    '>nd 
September  to  Pitt,«  Wolfe  submitted  it  to  his  nayal 
colleague.     Something  in  that  despatch  referring  to 
the    part    played   by   the   lur/y  in    the   attemi)t    on 
Montmoniicy   was   not   approyed   by  Saunders  and 
W  olfe  promptly  struck  it  out.     From  his  reply  t,.  vlu> 
Admiral    we   get    an   excellent    insight    into  "Wolfe's 
thoughts  concerning  the  -vh.jle  business  :    "  I  am,  '  he 
said,  •■  sensible  of  my  own  eimrs  in  the  course  of  the 
campaign  ;  see  ek'arly  wheivin  I  haye  been  deticient  ; 
and  think  a  little  more  or  less  blame  to  a  man  that 
must   necessarily   be   ruined,   of   little  or  no    conse- 
quence."    He  denied  that  he  attributed  all  his  difh- 
culties  to  the  two  catts  not  being  so  placed  as  "  to 
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annoy  the  two  small  Viatterirs  with  their  guns  "  ;   on 
the  contrary,  thry  did  all  that  <  ould  be  expected,  and 
yet  "  the  upper  battery  was  not  abandoned  by  tlie 
enemv  but  continued  firing  till  the  Grenadiers  rrn  like 
blockheads  up  to  it."     It  seems  that  Captain  James 
Cook,    the    navigator,  who    was    one    of    Saunders' 
Captains,  believed  he  could  get  within  forty  or  fifty 
yards  of  the  redoubts,  and  W(dfe  would  have  been 
satisfied  with  150  or  200  yards  if  the  u})per  redoubt 
had  been  as  far  from  the  entrenchments  as  it  appeared 
to  be  from  the  British  camp.     From  the  lower  redoubt 
so  brisk  a  fire  was  kept  up  that  Wolfe  himself  had 
a  narrow  escape.     "  I  was  no  less  than  three  times 
struck  with  sphnters,   and  had  my    stick    knocked 
out  of  my  hand  with  a  cannon-ball."     The  blame  of 
"  that  unlucky  day  "  he  took  entirely  upon  his  own 
shoulders.     "  Accidents  cannot  be  helped.     As  much 
as  the  plan  was  defective  falls  justly  upon  me,"  and 
11  was  of  no  great  ctjnsequence  whether  the  catts  fired 
ill  or  well,  lost  time  in  landing  or  not.     "  In  none  of 
these    circumstances    the    essential    matter    resides. 
The  great  fault  of  that  day  consist-   in  putting  too 
many  men  in  the  boats,  who  might  h,.ve  been  landed 
the  day  before,  and  might  ha\-e  crossed  the  ford  with 
certaintv  while  a  small  body  remained  afloat  and  the 
superfluous  boats  of  the  fleet  employed  in  a  feint  that 
miglit  have  divided  the  enemy's  force.     A  man  sees 
his  errors  often  too  late  to  remed\ ."     If  Wolfe's  plan 
had  lieen  ideal  the  act, on  ,jf  the  Grenadiers  would 
have  thrown  it  completely  out  of  gear. 

Wolfe  now  thought  of  trying  to  get  into  touch  with  Murray's 
Amherst,  or  at  any  rate  to  open  a  way  which  might  operations. 
make   communication   possible   in   the   near  future. 
Wliil-t    the    Fiviul,    tlirt    \va-    in    tlu     riviT    between 
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Quebec  and  Montreal  no  such  communication  was 
possible.     General  Murray,  therefore,  with  1  200  men 
was  ordered  to  join  Admiral  Holmes  up  the  river  ■ 
they  were  to  pet  at  and  destroy  the  French  ships   if 
possible,  and  Murray  was  to  invite  Bougainville  'to 
battle  by  attacking  1-rench  posts  whenever  it  could 
be  done  on  "  tolerable  terms."     The  ships  could  not 
be  got  at  and  Murray  made  Uvn  attempts  to  land  at 
Fointe  aux  Trembles  which  were  repulsed  with  the 
loss  of  some  eighty  men,  but  he  outwitted  BougainviJle 
at  Descliambault,  where  he  landed,  destroyed  valuable 
stores  oi  ammunition,  clothing  and  other  necessaries 
secured  some  us.ful  papers  and  prisoners,  and  was 
back  in  the  boats  before  Bougainville  could  reach  tlie 
spot  m  force.     Murray's  operations  had  the  effect  of 
compel], ng  Montcalm  to  detach  as  many  as  1  600  to 
act  under  Bougainville,  and  his  faihire  at  Pointc  aux 
irembles   I-rought   some  compensation   by  inducing 
the  belief  that  the  more  difficult  heights  nearer  the 
city  were  at  any  rate  secure.     The  French  conceived 
more  than  one  enteri)rising  project  by  way  of  turning 
the  tables  on  Holmes  and  MuiTay.'but'for  various 
reasons  they  did  nothing.     Bougainville  thought  of 
crossing  to  the  south  bank  and  attacking  Murray's 
camp,  but  bad  weather  was  a  sufficient  excu.se  for 
delay      Another   officer   uas   prepared   to   make   an 
attack  on  one  of  Holmes'  ships,  but  jealousy  inter- 
vened, and  before  anything  could  be  done  Saunders 
fiad  sent  up  reinforcements.     It  was  on  the  5th  August 
that  Murray  started  up  the  river  ;  he  was  away  nearly 
three  weeks,  much  to  Wolfe's  annoyance.     "  By  his 
long  stay  above  and  detaining  all  our  boats  Murray 
IS  actually  master  of  the  operations,  or  rather  puts 
an  entire  stop  to  tluni,"  <aid  the  rK-neral,  and  on  the 
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up   to   show   Holmes   that 


in  tlie  French 
ammunition  ; 
The  I'rrnch 
n  many  more 
the  numerical 


24th   rockets    were   sen 
something  was  wanted. 

Both  armies  were  feeling  the  strain  ; 
camp  there  was  scarcity  of  food  and  of 
HI  the  British  there  was  much  sickness 
loss  during  the  operations  had  not  bi  i 
than  half  that  of  the  British — so  that 
disproportion  of  the  forces  was  greater  than  ever. 
All  told,  Wolfe  had  lost  over  800  men.  But  the  state 
of  his  army  was  in  every  way  superior  to  that  which 
Montcalm  and  \'audreuil  controlled.  Among  the 
French,  discontent  was  rampant  and  desertions 
numerous.  The  Canadians  saw  a  plentiful  harvest 
being  wasted  whilst  they  were  on  duty  behind 
Montcalm's  earthworks  ;  a  wasted  harvest  meant 
privation  and  ruin  when  the  campaign  was  over. 
Wolfe  continued  uj  lay  the  country  bare,  torches  were 
placed  beneath  homesteads  whose  owners  refused  to 
be  neutral,  and  the  crops  which  the  Canadian  hoped 
to  garner  for  himself  were  appropriated  by  the  British. 
Some  barbarous  things  were  done  in  carrying  out 
Wolfe's  orders,  notably  by  a  brother  of  the  Richara 
.Montgomery  who  died  in  the  attempt  to  take  Quebec 
during  the  War  of  Independence.  Montgomery  had 
prisoners  killed  in  cold  blood.  There  were  some  signal 
deeds  of  heroism,  too,  such  as  the  holding  at  bay  by 
a  sergeant  and  a  dozen  men  of  100  Canadians  and 
Indians  for  two  hours  til!  relief  came,  Wolfe  was 
quick  to  reward  any  special  act  of  this  sort,  and 
instantly  gave,  or  promised  to  give,  the  sergeant  a 
commission.  When  the  luckless  habitant  applied  to 
Vaudreuil  to  know  v/hat  he  should  do  he  was  urged 
to  fight  for  his  country  more  energetically  than  ever 
I'^cause  the  English  uuuld  disappc.ir  with  the  i-nd  of 
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August.  Poor  wretch  ;  il  he  fought,  Wolfe  punished 
him  ;  if  he  failed  to  hght  he  was  treated  as  a  traitor 
by  his  own  people.  And  the  assurances  tha:  the 
British  were  defeated  and  maintaining  a  liopeless 
struggle  carried  as  little  weight  with  Inm  as  with  the 
Indians,  who  i)egan  to  lose  contidenee  and  said  they 
would  belie  \e  that  the  French  had  tiiumiihed  when 
the  English  were  driven  back  to  their  ships.  "  Are 
thev  not  as  unconcmud  in  their  camps  as  if  nothing 


had    hajjpenec 


"udreuil    and    Montcalm    were 


encouraged  by  the  rej)crts  of  deserters  that  the  British 
fleet  would  shortly  sail  and  that  Wolfe  contemplated 
breaking  up  his  camps.  News  reached  Quebec  early 
in  the  month  that  Amliers'  h.u'  iptured  Ticonderoga, 
and  that  Niagara  also  had  fallen.  But  Buurlamaque 
wrote  that  he  hn  1  taken  up  an  impregnable  position 
at  Isle  aux  Noix, '  and  from  the  capture  of  two  officers 
carrying  despatches  from  Amherst  to  Wolfe  Montcalm 
learned  th.it  Amherst's  operations  would  dej)end  upon 
the  success  Wolfe  nut  with  at  Ouebec.''^ 

Wolfe's  health  was  a  sore  trial  during  this  month  of 
.\ugust.  The  Montmorency  failure  toM  u])on  him 
more  than  he  cared  perhaps  to  admit.  He  was 
haunted  by  the  feeling  that  lie  would  not  accompUsh 
what  Pitt  exi)ected  of  him,  and  he  loatlud  the  tlujught 
of  returning  to  England  to  hear  the  criticisms  of  the 
ignorant.  When  Townshend  wnjte  to  his  wife, 
"  General  Wolfe's  health  is  but  very  bad  :  his  general- 
ship in  my  poor  /pinion  is  not  a  bit  better,"  ^  he  was 
only  saying  what  a  good  many  others  were  either 
thinking  or  preparing  to  tliiiik      .\l)ont  the  18th  or 

'  Parkman  :    Vol.  li,  p.  276. 
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19th  August  W'ulfe  began  to  be  seriously  ill  ;  by  the 
20th  he  was  prostrate  with  fev^r,  and  for  a  day  or  two 
it  was  a  question  whether  he  would  be  fit  to  resume 
the  command.  Knox  wrote  on  the  22nd  that  it  was 
With  the  greatest  concern  the  army  learned  of  "  our 
amiable  general  being  very  ill  of  a  slow  fever.  The 
S(;ldicrs  lament  him  cxceeduigly  and  seemed  appre- 
hensive of  this  even  before  we  were  ascertained  of  it 
by  his  not  visiting  the  camp  for  several  days."  He  was, 
as  we  have  seen,  sufficiently  recovered  by  the  24th  to 
interest  himself  in  Muriay's  return,  and  on  tlie  25th 
Knox  noted  that  "  (knerai  Wolfe  is  on  the  recovery 
to  the  inconceivable  joy  of  the  whole  army  " —  a 
sufficient  commentary  on  the  suggestion  that  a  single 
reverse  had  cost  Wolfe  his  popularity  with  the  rank 
and  file. 

Ill  as  he  1:  d  been  Wolfe's  tlioughts  were  all  for  the  The 
publi.-  service.  He  told  his  doctor  that  he  knew  he  brigadiers 
coukl  not  cure  his  com})laint  but  begged  t(.  be  jiatched 
up  so  that  he  might  be  without  pani  for  a  fjw  liays 
and  able  to  do  his  duty.  "  That  is  all  1  want."  As 
he  lay  helpless  on  his  Ixd  iic  fretlecl  at  his  inai^ility 
ti'  11!  ge  matters  forward  to  a  definite  issue  ;  every  dav 
brought  him  appreciably  nearer  the  season  when  it 
Would  Ix-  possible  to  do  nothing.  He  had  already 
in  his  mind  the  idea  of  taking  up  winter  quarters  on 
the  Isle  aux  Coudres,  though  that  was  .i  prospeit 
little  more  inviting  than  absolute  iailure,  I'or  the 
first  time,  therefore,  he  called  upon  his  Brigadiers  "  to 
meet  and  consult  for  the  public  utility  and  advan- 
tage."'    How    best   could    the   enemv  tn-   attacked.' 


m\ 


consult. 


'  The  Abbe  Cas^rain  says  (IVol  e  untl  M'  •ahn.  p.  I.i4) 
that  Wolfe  "  handed  the  command  over  to  tin  three 
Brigadiers",   he  did  nothinK  ot  the  sort. 
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Defeat  of  the  French  army,  he  concluded,  would  mean 
the  immediate  surrender  of  the  town,  badly  provi- 
sioned as  it  was.     He  suggested  for  their  consideration 
three  methods  all  turning  on  the  Beauport  entrench- 
ments, from  either  the  rear  or  the  shore  or  1-oth  in 
combination.     The  Brigadier's  reply  to  this  invitation 
was  responsible  for  a  controversy  in  the  mists  of 
which  the  great  achievement  which  was  the  outcome 
has  sometimes  been  obscured.     Recently  published 
papers  enable  one  to  form  a  judicial  ind  hnal  opinion 
on  the  merits  of  the  case.     "  Th^'      tural  strength  of 
the  enemy's  situation  between  the  Rivers  St.  Charles 
and  Montmorency  now  improved  by  the  art  of  their 
engineers  makes  the  defeat  of  their  army,  if  attacken 
there,  very  doubtful,"  wrote  the  Brigadiers.     "  Late 
experience  "  made  them  shy  of  re}x.'ating  the  attack 
of  the  31st  July.     They  pointed  out  that  if  Montcalm 
were  defeated,  he  would  still  have  it  in  his  power  to 
dispute  the  passage  of  the  St.  Charles.     "  We  are 
therefore  of  opinion  that  the  most  jtrobable  method 
of  striking  an  effectual  blow  is  by  bringing  the  troops 
to  the  south  shore  and  directing  our  operations  above 
the  town.     When  we  have  established  ourselves  on 
the  north  shore,  of  which  there  is  very  little  doubt, 
the  Marquis  de  Muntcaim  must  light  us  on  our  own 
terms  ;    we  are  between  him  and  Ins  jirovisions,  and 
betwixt  him  and  the  French  army  ojjposing  G-neral 
Amherst.     If  he  gives  ns  battle  and  we  tlefeat  him, 
Quebec  must  be  ours  and  v. hat  is  more  all  Canada 
must  submit  to  his  Majesty's  arms,  a  different  case 
from  any  advantage  we  can  hoj)e  for  at  Beauport." 
On  the  cjueslion  of  an  immediate  attack,  or  a  post- 
ponement till  the  rum  of  tlie  harvest  had  completed 
the  luin  of  the  Colony,  "  or  with  a  view  of  facilitating 
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the  operations  of  our  armies  now  advancing  into  the 
heart  of  the  country,"  uic  Brigadiers  could  not  take 
upon  thenis.'lves  to  advise,  "  although  we  cainiot  but 
be  convinced  that  a  decisive  affair  to  our  disadvantage 
must  enable  the  enemy  to  make  head  against  the  army 
under  the  command  (;f  General  Amherst  already  far 
ad\-anced  by  the  diversion  this  arm\-  has  made  on 
this  side."  Thr  Brigadiers  proposed  a  plan,  but  with 
the  same  dii>  of  ink  .  ast  doubts  on  the  expdiency  of 
carrying  it  out.  If  they  had  been  men  of  less  gnt 
and  less  worthy  soldiers,  one  might  be  forced  to 
unpleasant  conclusions. 

Townshend's  friends,  somehow,  have  managed  to  Towns- 
fix  all  the  credit  for  the  plan  on  himself.  Martin  ^  and  hend's 
Warburi  )n,  ^  si.\ty  years  ago,  like  Colonel  Townshend  ^^^^ 
six  years  ago,  treated  the  matter  as  ccnclusivi'. 
"  After  having  maturely  deliberated,  the  brigadiers 
agreed,"  says  Warburton,  '  in  recommending  the 
remarkable  plan  which  Wolfe  unreservedly  adopted. 
The  merit  of  this  daring  and  skilful  proposition 
belongs  to  Colonel  George  Townshend,  although  long 
disputed  or  withheld  by  jealousy  or  political 
hostility."  T(j  that  statement  Wolfe's  own  word^^ 
would  lend  some  colour  if  the  facts  were  not  now 
placed  dcyond  dispute.  To  Townshend  probably 
belongs  an  even  small-'-  part  of  "  the  merit  "  than 
to  the  other  Brigadiers,  and  Miss  Kimball  savs  it  is 
doubtful  if  Town-lKuid  did  not  protest  against  the 
plan^as  t(JO  hazardous. «  It  remained  only  for  Colonel 
(  .   V.  F.   Townshend  to  clench  tlie  errors  of  other 


'  Martin's  Brittsh  Colonies,  Div.   1,  p    K<, 
•  Conquest  of  Canada,  vol.  ii,  p.  322, 
••  Appendix  :    "I  have  acquiesced  in  tlieir  proposal  " 
Correspondence  of  Pitt,   vol.   ii,   p.    164. 
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writers  by  giving  "  the  plan  of  operations  which  was 
adopted  in  consequence  of  the  Brigadier's  answer  "— 
the  plan  which  was  not  that  eventually  carried  out 
by  Wolfe  at  all— and  to  append  an  extract  from  a 
letter   by   Wolfe   to  Townshend   which  he   assumed 
belonged  to  the  plan  as  drawn  up,  but  which  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it.     Colonel  Townshend  -ot  his 
papers  muddled  and  feU  into  a  trap  of  his  own  making.  ^ 
He  says  in  his  preface  :    "  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
unexpected  and  surprising  manner  m  which  Quebec 
was  taken  was  the  plan  of  the  Brigadiers  and  not  of 
Wolfe      That  Wo'"      <ut  intf)  happy  execution  the 
plan  of  others  is  ..sparagcment  to  his  glorious 

happy  memory— sucn    t'ungs   are  not   unknown   to 
studJnts  of  military  history." 

The  Brigadiers'  reply  was  dated  the  29th  August. 
Their  views  were  a  reversion  to  Wolfe's  earlier  idea, 
mentioned  in  his  despatch  to  Pitt,  of  carrying  the 
operations  up  the  river,  an  idea  which  he  abandoned 
because  the  formidable  nature  of  the  clitls,  the  ease 
with  which  thev  could  be  defended  l^y  a  handful  of 
men  against  an  army,  and  the  difficulties  of  getting 
men  and  supplies  past  Quebec  seemed  to  make  the 
task  more  hojx'less  than  an  attack  on  the  Beauport 
lines      "Mv    ill   state   of   health   hinders   me    from 
executing  my  own  i^lan,"  said  Wolfe  to  Saunders  on 
the  30th  ,    "it  IS  ot  too  desjicrate  a  nature  to  order 
others  to  execute.     The  generals  seem  to  thmk  alike 
as  lo  the  operations  ,   I  therefore  join  with  them,  and 
perhaps  we  may  find  some  opportunity  to  strike  a 
blow."     His  decision  taken,  he  l)egan  to  give  effect 
lu  it  with  a  spirit  which  was  in  striking  contrast  w.th 
the  hesitaney  o\  the  Brigadiers'  last  words,  and  within 
«  Doughty  ;    vol.  u,  p.  -43. 
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twer.ty-lour  houi:,  he  iiad  told  ^^aunUers  thai  it 
would  be  necessary  "  to  run  as  many  small  craft  by 
the  town  as  possible  with  provisions  and  rum  for  six 
weeks  for  about  5,000,  which  is  all  I  intend  to  take.'' 

In  the  midst  of  his  preparations  he  wrote  to  his  Last  letter 
mother.     It  was  the  last  letter  she  liad  from  him,   to  his 
and  It  IS  as  signihcant  on  account  of  wliat  it  omits  as 
ol  what  It  says, 

'•  B.\SK6  OF  iHE  Si.  Laurence, 

'■3bV  Angus',    1759. 
"  Dear  .M,\u.\.m, — 

"My  writing  to  you  uiU  convince  you  that  no  iK-rsonal 
evils  worse  than  cJeleats  and  disappoiiumenib  have  lallen 
upon  me.  the  enc-my  puts  nothing  to  n-,k  and  I  can't  in 
conscu-nce,  put  :,c  whole  arm)-  to  n:,k.  .Mv  antagonist  has 
wisely  shut  lnm:,clt  up  m  macccsbiblc  entrenchments  so  that 
1  can  t  fjet  at  luiu  w.thout  .spilling  a  torrent  ol  blood  and 
that  perhaps  to  little  purpose.  The  Marquis  de  Montcalm  is 
at  the  head  ol  a  great  number  ol  bad  .soldiers,  and  I  am  at 
the  heail  ol  a  .small  number  ol  good  ones,  thai  wish  for  nothnm 
so  much  as  to  nght  mm  ;  but  the  wary  old  fellow  avoids  an 
action  doubtful  oi  the  behaviour  of  his  army.  People  mu.t 
be  of  the  profession  lo  understand  the  di  advantages  and 
dill.cullies  we  labour  under,  arising  irom  the  imcummon 
natural  strength  of  the  country. 

•■I  approve  entirely  of  my  lather'sdispo.sition  o.  hisaliairs 
though  perhaps  it  may  mteriere  a  httle  with  my  plan  oi 
quitting  the  service,  which  I  am  determined  to  do  the  hrst 
opportunity— I  mean  so  as  not  to  be  absolutely  distressed 
in  circumstances,  nor  burdensome  to  vou  or  anybody  else 
I   wish  yon  much  health  and  am,   liea'r  Madam, 

"Your  obedient  and  afTectionate  son, 

"Jam:  \\\,ia-k. 

"If  any  sums  of  money  are  paid  to  vou  of  what  is  due  tomv 
lather  from  Government,  let  me  recommend  you  nwl  to 
meddle  with  the  funds,  but  keep  it  tor  your  support  until 


CHAPTER   XIII 

THE    PLAINS   OF    ABRAHAM 

Removing     Wolfe's  hr5t  business  was  to  get  ins  men  safely  away 

a  camp.         fi^ji-i  Montmorency  ;    the  task  was  a  supninely  ditft- 

cult  and  delicate  one.     It  would  piovKk-  tiie  French 

with  an  oj){ii.rtunity  fur  mischief  for  winch  they  had 

been  on  the  look-out  during  several  weeks.     Knox 

as  early  as  the  5th  August  recorded  in  his  journal  : 

"  Scarce  a  day  passes  but  wv  hear  of  some  brilliant 

coup  which  the  French  intend  to  strike  at  one  or  other 

of  our  three  encampments.     Now  wi;  are  told   by 

deserters  that  they  will  wait  until  General  Wolfe  is 

obliged  to  withdraw  hii.  troops  from  Uie  north  camp — 

then  fall  on  him  with  their  whole  lorce  and  cut  the 

flower  of  iiis  army  to  [ueces."     Wolte  was  here  as 

elsewhere  more  than  a  match  for  his  wily  and  cautious 

opponent.     The   transference   was   accomphslied   by 

tactics  which  coinpl"tely  deceived   Montcalm  as  to 

their  real  purpose.     Montcalm  early  disco\xred  that 

some  great  movement  was  afoot,  but  the  movement 

was  chiefly  upon   the  water   and   the  south   shore. 

Preparations  were  being  made  obviously  tor  a  new 

attack,    but   whether  the  attack  was  to  be  on   the 

Beauport    hues  or  on   the  miIrt  -ide   uf  yuebec  he 

had  no  means   of  discovering.     There   was  a  great 

demnnstration   by   boats,   the   Point   Levi   batteries 

kept  up  a  ceaseless  tire,  and  the  signs  vere  all  m 

favour  of  something  happening  very  different  from 

the  thing  that  did  hapixn.     .\s  the  boats  stood  in  to 

the  Montmorency  shore,  the  enemy's  belief  that  the 
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men  of  a  new  attacking  force  were  to  be  taken  off 
errew,  an.l  m  tlir-ir  anxir-ty  to  be  ready  at  all  points 
they  missct!  the  chance  of  delivering  a  blow  that 
must  have  been  heavy.  Eary  in  the  morning  of  tlie 
3rd  September,  the  whole  Montmorencv  camp,  was 
transfcrrt'l  without  thr  loss  of  a  single  man. 

What  the  French  felt  as  they  watched  the  boats  Amusing 
with  a  well-timed    movement    withdraw    instead    of  ^^e  enemy, 
adwancp  inav  be  gleaned  from  French  journals  and 
letters.     Montcalm  was  blamed,  and  all  he  and  his 
officers    could    sav    in    justification    was    that    tlun- 
detected  2,000  men  Ivmg  on  their  faces  in  the  Briti'^h 
entrenclimcnts  at   the  very  moment  that  thev  were 
supposed  to  have  crossed  over  to  the  Island  of  Orleans. 
"  Tiiere   was  danger  of   falling  into   some   snare,"  i 
they  said.     Wolfe  next  remo\-ed  all  save  600  men, 
whom  hi    1,  ft  under  Car!. 'ton,  from  the  Island  to  \ho 
soutli  ^hoiv  :    1  600  men  were  left  on  Point  Levi  imd.'r 
Colonel  I^,nrton.  and  the  rest,  as  far  as  could  be  by 
night,   marched     in    detachments    under    Moncktoii, 
Murray,  and  Townshend  to  spots  where  lioats  were 
waiting  to  carrv  them  to  the  ships  iietween  Siller>-and 
Cap  Rouge.     \\V)lfe  j(Mned  the  fleet  u]->  the  river  on 
the  5th,  and   Admiral   Hnlmrs  began  to  "  amm<'  " 
the    enemy    by    sailing    his    vessels    backwards    and 
forwards.     Montcalm  had  sent  dc  I.^vis  to  Montreal 
with  reinforcements  in  view  of  Amherst's  advance 
he  strengthened   Bougain\-il]e   and    held   himself   m 
readiness  to  go  to  any  point  at  any  moment  danger 
threatened.     He   shifted   his   main   camp   from    the 
Montmorency  to  La  Canardiere  much  near,  r  Ou^bec. 
and  was  prepared   f.)r  the  appearance  of  Wolfe  at 
Cap  Rouge  or  higher  up,  or  on  the  Reauporl  shore. 
.'   noii^litv  :    vol.    1,   p.  264. 
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How  manv  men  Wolfe  had  transferred  above  Quebec 
there  was  nothing  to  indicate,  a  clever  show  of 
strength  being  maintained  in  both  the  camps  across 
the  water.  Montcalm  dared  not  reduce  the  numbers 
already  de])leted  by  the  detachments  given  to  de 
L^vis  and  Bougainville,  and  he  was  confident  that  the 
latter  could  meet  any  force  that  might  attempt  a 
landing  anywhere  between  Quebec  and  Pointe  aux 
Trembles.  That  the  attempt  if  made  would  be 
between  Cap  Rouge  and  Pointe  aux  Trembles,  in 
accordance  with  the  plan  of  thn  Brigadiers,  was  the 
opinion  of  Montcalm.  The  om  man  who  had  other 
views  was  Wolfe.  Montcalm  (  ught  to  have  known 
by  this  time  that  the  British  General  never  did  the 
obvious  thing,  and  the  more  at  ention  Wolfe  paid  to 
a  particular  stretch  of  coast  the  less  likely  was  he 
tf)  strike  there. 

Wolfe  conferred  with  the  Brigadiers  on  the  7th 
as  to  the  be^t  method  of  attack  ;  the  next  day  the 
Brigadiers  reconnoitred  and  proposed  to  land  at 
Pointe  aux  Trembles^  on  the  9th.  The  plan,  if  it  was 
entertained,  wa.s  defeated  by  a  heavy  storm,  which 
lasted  over  two  days,  during  which  operations  were 
suspended.  The  men  cooped  up  in  the  transports 
were  suffering  from  their  confinement  and  Wolfe  sent 
half  the  number  on  sliore  to  "■  fresh  themselves  and 
stretch  their  limbs.  He  took  advantage  of  the 
respite  himself  to  write  a  long  letter  to  the  Earl  of 
Hnlderness,  the  Socretarv  of  State  for  thp  Southern 
Department.  Some  points  in  his  letter,  which  was 
dated  "  The  Sutherland  at  .Anchor  off  Cape  Rouge, 
September  9.  1759,"  are  an  interesting  supplement 
to  the  despatch  smt  a  week  earlier  to  Pitt.*  If 
'  Wood,  p.  21.S.  •  AppeiKlix  I. 
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Montcalm  had  shut  himself  up  in  Quebec,  Wolfe  said, 
it  would  have  been  long  since  captured.  He  described 
the  Canadians  as  "  extremely  dissatisfied  but,  curbed 
by  the  force  of  the  Government  and  terrified  by  the 
savage?  that  are  posted  round  about  them,  they  are 
obliged  to  keep  together  to  work  and  man  the  en- 
trenchments." Referring  to  the  French  vessels  which 
got  up  the  river  before  Admiral  Durell  arrived,  and 
were  now  out  of  the  reach  of  the  British  men-of-war, 
he  said  :  "  These  ships  serve  a  double  purpose  ;  they 
are  magazines  for  their  provisions  and  at  the  same 
time  cut  off  all  communication  between  General 
Amherst's  army  and  the  corps  under  my  command, 
so  that  we  are  not  able  to  make  any  detachment  to 
attack  Montreal  or  favour  the  junction  or  by  attacking 
the  fort  of  Chambly  or  Boulemarque's  Corps  behind 
open  tlie  General's  way  into  Canada."  He  paid  a 
comphment  to  the  unceasing  hard  work  which  his 
"  poor  soldiery  "  had  done  without  murmuring  ;  he 
indicated  tlie  nightly  risks  they  ran  from  surprise 
and  murder,  and  the  difficulties  of  the  ships  during 
"  the  most  violent  ebb  tide  whcu  they  often  drag 
their  anchors  by  the  mere  force  of  the  current.  Our 
fleet  blocks  up  the  river  above  and  below  the  town, 
but  can  give  no  manner  of  aid  in  an  attack  on  the 
Canadian  army.  ^  We  are  now  here  with  about  3,600 
men  wait;  'g  an  opportunity  to  attatk  them  when 
and  wherever  they  can  best  be  got  at.  The  weather 
has  bei-.i  extremely  unfavourable  for  a  day  or  two, 
so  that  we  have  been  inactive.     I  am  so  far  recovered 

'  The  Abbe  Casgrain  {H'olfc  and  Mmitiahti,  p.  Ifi7) 
says;  "  It  is  curious  that  Wolfe  should  sUto  that  the  fleet 
could  give  no  manner  of  aid  in  an  attack  on  Quebec."  Wolfe 
obviously  meant  that  the  ships  could  not  get  at  the  enemy  ; 
he  did  not  intend  to  imply  that  the  naval  forces  were  useless. 
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as  to  do  biisines?.  but  my  situation  is  entirely  ruined 
without  the  consolation  of  having  done  any  consider- 
able service  to  the  State  or  without  any  prospect  of 
it."  Touches  always  of  doubt — touches  which  throw 
the  event  now  so  near  into  more  dramatic  relief. 
The  Anse  When  the  stormy  conditions  passed,  and  everyone 

au  Fonlon.  anticipated  that  tfie  critical  hour  had  arrived,  the 
General  did  more  reconnoitring.  With  Admiral 
Holmes  and  certain  officers,  all  dressed  as  Grenadiers, 
he  dropped  down  the  river,  examining  every  inch  of 
the  cliff  with  keen  eye  as  he  went,  and  ultimately 
took  up  his  position  on  tlie  south  shore  opposite  the 
Anse  au  Foulon.  By  whom  Wolfe's  attention  was 
originally  drawn  to  this  particular  cove,  or  whether 
its  advantages  over  others  were  detected  by  the 
(leneral  himself,  is  matter  of  speculation.  Credit  is 
generally  given  to  one  Major  Stobo,  a  Scotch  officer 
who  was  one  of  Washington's  hostages  after  Fort 
Necessity  ;  Stobo,  taken  to  Quebec,  gave  his  parole, 
broke  it  and  escaped  to  convey  information  to  the 
British  at  Louisbourg.  Biographers  of  Washington 
refer  to  Stobo  as  though  there  were  no  question  as 
to  Wolfe's  indebtedness  to  him  ;  but  Stobo  has  been 
associated  on  the  strength  of  his  own  representations 
with  much  in  which  he  had  no  hand.  Mr.  Doughty, 
for  instance,  has  disproved  his  claim  to  have  been  one 
of  the  heroes  with  Wolfe  in  the  final  attack  ;  he  left 
the  St.  Lawrence  on  the  7th  September  nearly  a  week 
before  the  event.  *  The  essential  fact  is  that  twenty- 
four  hours  alter  the  Brigadiers  imagined  that  the 
assault  was  to  be  made  on  the  enemy's  position  many 
miles  higher  up  river,  Wolfe  was  studying  the  spot 
within  two  miles  of  Quebec  which  ever  since  has  been 

'    The  Sie^e  of  Quehec.  vol.  u.   p.    114. 
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known  as  Wolfe's  Cove.  Information  must  have 
reached  him  that  whilst  Montra'm.  Vandreuil,  and 
Bougainville  were  running  hither  and  thither  in  order 
not  to  be  taken  unawares  either  above  Cap  Rouge  or 
below  Quebec,  the  Ansc  au  Foulon  was  weakly  held 
by  an  officer  named  Vergor  who  had  already  proved 
his  worthlessness  if  not  his  actual  treachery.  There 
is  hardly  a  movement  at  this  juncture  which  is  not 
the  occasion  of  controversy.  Maior  Wood  and  others 
say  that  it  was  by  Vaudreuil's  own  orders  that  Vergor 
was  allowed  to  hold  the  post  ;  the  .\bb^  Casgrain  says 
thai  Bougain\-ille's  action  in  placing  it  in  the  hands 
of  such  a  man  was  unpardonable.  ^  Then  Vergor 
should  have  been  supported  by  the  Giu-enne  Regiment 
which  Montcalm  had  allotted  for  that  purpose,  but 
the  Regiment  was  elsewhere.  Vergor  had  allowed 
most  of  his  men  to  go  to  their  farms  on  the  under- 
standing that  they  should  look  after  his  own  :  it  is 
suggested  that  he  trusted  to  the  Guyenne  Regiment 
in  the  event  of  any  attempt  being  made. 

Whatever  the  explanation  Wolfe  discovered  how  ^''^ders  and 
weak  the  defence  was  at  this  point,  and  for  the  next 
two  days  the  apparent  preparations  for  a  landing  in 
the  direction  of  Pointe  aux  Trembles  and  at  Beauport 
kept  the  French  on  the  alert  at  both  ends.  Moiitealm 
urged  Bougainville  to  watch  every  movement  of  the 
enemy  afloat,  and  to  take  every  possible  precaution 
against  stirprise.  For  a  week  or  more  the  state  of 
Montcalm's  mind  was  reflected  in  one  sentence.  "  II 
est  certain  que  la  conduite  des  ennemis  est  aussi 
embarrassante  qu'(5quivoque."  If  any  information 
of  Wolfe's  intentions  reached  Montcahn  it  was  to  the 
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effect,  as  Admiral  Holmes  wrote  after  the  battle,  that 
a  plan  to  land  four  leagues  above  the  town  was  afoot. 
Wolfe  as  usual  kept  his  own  counsel  :  he  did  not,  it 
is  generally  agreed,  say  a  word  to  his  Brigadiers  as 
to  the  decision  he  had  taken  :  they  seem  to  have 
learned  no  more  than  was  contained  in  the  General 
Orders  issued  on  the  11th — orders  which  went  intu 
detail  on  every  point  except  as  to  the  spot  at  which 
the  attack  was  to  be  made.  Nor  was  it  even  men- 
tioned in  further  orders  on  the  12th.'  "  The  troops 
will  land  where  the  French  seem  least  to  expect  it. 
The  first  body  that  frets  on  shore  is  to  march  directly 
to  the  enemy  and  drive  them  from  any  little  post 
thev  may  occupy.  The  battalions  must  form  on  the 
upper  ground  and  be  ready  to  charge  whatever 
presents  itself.  The  officers  and  men  will  remember 
what  their  country  expects  of  them."  The  Brigadiers 
were  nnlv  less  in  the  dark  than  the  French  tliem- 
■ielves  Late  on  tlie  12th  all  three  vTotc  to  ask 
\Volfe  .>)  give  them  more  explicit  inst  '■.ions  for  the 
operations  which  were  to  take  place  in  a  few  hours' 
time.  "  We  must  beg  leave  to  request  of  you  as 
distinct  Orders  as  the  nature  of  the  thing  will  admit 
of,  particularly  of  the  place  or  places  we  are  to  attack. 
This  circumstance  (perhaps  very  decisive)  we  cannot 
learn  from  the  public  orders,  neither  mav  it  be  in  the 
power  of  the  na\'al  officer  who  leads  the  Troops  to 
instruct  us." 

And  these  were  the  Brigadiers  whose  plan  Wolfe  is 
supposed  to  ha\'e  adopted  :  this  was  the  plan  whose 
"unexp:»ected  and  surprising  character,"  Warburton 
and  TowTishend  said,  was  the  Brigadiers'  and  not 
Wolfe's  ;  this  was  "  the  daring  and  skilful  proposition" 

'   Wood,   p.   221. 
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of      which     1he     "  merit  "      belonged     to     George 

Townshend.     Could  ronfessinn  of  ignorance  be  more 

absolute  ?     Wolfe's  answer  was  to  the  effect  that  the 

attack  would  be  at  the  Foulon  about  two  miles  from 

Quebec.     But  he  reminded  the  Brigadiers  thnt  't  was 

not  usual  in  public  orders  to  indicate  the  direct  spot 

of  an  attack  "  nor  for  any  inferior  officers  not  charged 

with  a  particular  duty  to  ask  instructions  on  that 

point."     To  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  abilities 

he  had  fixed  upon  that  spot  where  they  cou.d  act 

with  the  most  force  and  were  most  likely  to  succeed. 

"If  I  am  mistaken   I  am  sorry  for  it  and  must  be 

answerable  to  his  Majesty  and  the   public  for   the 

consequence."     Mr.    Doughty    savs    that    "Wolfe's 

sudden  rejection  of  the  plan  of  the  Brigadiers   after 

all  the  details  had  been  arranged  naturally  caused  a 

feeling  of  resentment  at  the  moment  and  protests 

were  made.     This  may  be  the  reason  why  Wolfe  did 

not  disclose  his  plan  more  fully  to  his  officers  at  the 

time.'"'     It   is  a  remarkable   fact   that  what   Wolfe 

kept  irom  his  Brigadiers  he  communicated  to  Colonel 

Burton  commanding  Webb's  Regiment  at  Point  Levi 

on  the  10th  September — 

"  Sixteen  hundred  of  our  men  are  upon  the  south  shore 
to  clean  and  refresh  themselves  and  their  transports  ;  and 
indeed  to  save  the  whole  army  which  must  have  perished  if 
thev  had  continued  forty-eight  liours  longer  on  board. 
To-morrow  the  troop.s  re-embark,  the  fleet  sails  up  the  ri-er 
a  little  higher,  as  if  intending  to  land  above  upon  the  north 
shore,  keening  a  con\  cnient  distance  for  the  boats  and  armed 
vessels  to  fall  down  to  the  Foulon  ;  and  we  count  (if  no 
accident  of  weather  or  other  prevents^  to  make  a  powerful 
effort  at  that  spot  about  four  in  the  morning  of  the  1.3th. 
.\t  ten  or  ele\en  or  twelve  at  night,  sooner  or  later  as  it  may 
he  necessary,  on  Wednesday  the  12th.  we  get  into  our  boats. 
If  we  are  forced  to  alter  these  measures  you  shall  know  it  : 

1   The  S:ere  of  Quebec,  vol.     .  p.  248. 
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if  not  it  stands  fixed  :  be  you  careful  not  to  drop  it  to  any, 
for  fear  of  desertion,  and  it  would  not  be  amiss  for  Carleton 
to  pass  bis  troops  [from  Orleans]  in  the  beginning  of  Wednes- 
day night.  Crofton  can  file  along  the  shore  to  his  right,  and 
meet  you  at  the  post  you  take  ;  let  the  men  have  their 
blankets  and  let  the  tents  be  struck,  bundled  up  and  ready  to 
bring  over.  If  we  succeed  in  the  first  business,  it  may  produce 
an  action,  which  may  produce  the  total  conquest  of  Canada  ; 
in  all  cases  it  is  our  duty  to  try  the  most  likely  way,  whatever 
may  be  the  event."  (') 

This  letter  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  in  the 
discussion  ot  the  question  of  Wolfe's  independent 
action.  Why  should  Wolfe  have  told  Burton  what 
he  refused  to  tell  Monckton  and  Murray  ?  That  he 
should  withhold  information  from  Towu'^hend  was 
not  altogether  inexplicable,  and  perhaps  in  Townshend 
we  have  the  key  to  the  mysterv. 

What  "  harbinper  preceding  still  the  fates,"  what 
"  precurser  of  fierce  events,"  on  this  12th  night  of 
September  was  it  that  affected  both  Wolfe  and 
Montcalm  '  Wh.it  made  the  one  feel  he  would  not 
survive  tl-.at  night's  enterprise,  the  other  that  irre- 
trievable disaster  was  impending  ?  .Among  Mont- 
calm's groat  anxieties  was  the  jiroblem  of  jirovisions  : 
Quebec  and  his  army,  before  the  English  secured  so 
complete  a  command  of  the  river,  had  been  fed  bv 
both  the  land  route  and  the  water  route.  Latterly 
supplies  had  come  by  water  as  far  as  St.  Augustine, 
thirteen  miles  from  Quebt>c,2  whence  they  had  been 
taken  overland.  Now  the  recent  bad  weather  had 
made  the  roads  almost  impassable,  and  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  risk  sending  down  boats  in  the 
dead  of  night  in  the  ho])e  that  they  might,  by  hugging 
the  northern  shore,  get  safely  past  the  vessels  lying 

( ' )  W-  ight.  p.  569. 

•  Kingsford,  vol.  iv,  p.  260. 
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in  mid-stream.  From  deserters  Wolfe  learned  this 
very  night  that  the  provisions  were  to  go  down  with 
the  ebb-tide.  The  information  was  invaluable,  and 
he  turned  it  to  account  in  a  manner  not  less  masf^rly 
than  everything  else  associated  with  these  historic 
hours.  At  the  turn  of  the  tide  his  boats,  filled  with 
men,  were  to  put  off  from  the  vessels  and  float  witli 
the  stream  towards  the  city  ;  they  must  now  antici- 
pate the  provision  boats,  and  if  by  good  luck  he 
gained  the  heights  before  the  mistake  was  discovered, 
his  daring  project  would  already  be  far  on  the  way  to 
success. 

Everything  was  ready  :  ihe  men  on  shore  as  well  as  The  turn 
the  men  on  tiie  tiansports  were  taking  what  rest  they  ot  the  tide, 
could  get  before  the  signal  should  be  hoisted  in  the 
Sutherland's  main-top  shrouds  which  \\  jul>l  start 
tliem  on  their  momentous  trip.  Wolfe  found  time 
at  this  iiour  to  visit  a  couple  of  young  officers  who 
were  on  the  sick  list,  one  of  those  little  attentions  in 
which  he  never  failed.  Then  \\v  thouglil  of  hirnselt, 
and  summoned  to  his  cabin  on  board  \\\v  Sutherland, 
Jack  Jervis,  who  was  m  cliarge  of  the  Porcupine  sloop. 
How  these  two  had  become  such  intimate  friends  there 
is  nothing  in  the  papers  of  either  of  them  that  I  have 
been  able  to  trace  to  show  ;  may  be  the  t.ut  that 
they  had  been  under  the  same  si  hoohnaster,  lliough 
not  at  the  same  time,  was  the  first  hiik  m  the  chain  of 
which  the  last  wa'.  now  to  be  forgeu.  Wolfe  handed 
over  to  his  friend  for  disposal  in  case  tlic  presentiment 
which  had  seized  him  should  be  reahsed,  his  jiapers 
and  a  miniature  of  Miss  Lowther,  which  he  wore 
beneath  his  w.iistcoat.  In  his  will  h.  desired  that 
the  picture  iniglit  be  set  in  jewels  to  the  value  ol  £50U 
and  returned  to  her  by  Jervis ;    he  made  various 
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legacies,  asked  Admiral  Saunders  to  accept  his  light 
service  of  plate  "  m  remembrance  of  his  guest,"  left 
his  papers  and  books  to  Carleton,  made  various  money 
presents  to  certain  officers,  friends,  and  servants,  and 
the   residue    to   his    "  good   mother   entirely   at   her 
disposal."     There  remained  nuthing  now  to  be  done 
but  to  await  the  turn  of  the  tide,  the  turn  of  the  tide 
in  every  sense  of  the  word  for  Wolfe,  for  Montcalm, 
for   Canada,    iuv   America,    for   two   great   Empires. 
Midnight    was   approaching    when    a    single    lantern 
conveyed  the  order  that  Monckton's  and  Murray's 
men  were  to  take  their  place  in  the  boats  :   the  night, 
hitherto  hghted  only  by  the  stars,  had  become  misty  ; 
the  movement  would  therefore  be  shrouded  from  the 
sharpest  watch  on  shore  even  if  it  were  kept,  and  the 
men  who  had  been  warned  to  mamt  uu  silence  made 
the  least  possible  noise.     Bctore  the  tide  ceased  to  How 
part  of  Holmes'  fleet  began  to  move  up  the  river  ;   it 
was  his  custom  to  go  up  and  down  with  the  tide,  and 
no  suspicion  that  any  special  dL\eloi)ment  was  at 
hand  was  started  in  the  minds  of  the  I'lench,  if  they 
detected  the  big  ships  making  the  usual  movement. 
For  an  attack  they  were   prepared.     Away  on   the 
ollur  side  of  Quebec  the  fleet  under  Saunders  was 
active.'  and  the  Levi  batteries  flashed  and  boomed. 
About  two  o'clock  a  second  signal  was  given  and 
the  boats,  the  first  of  which  contained  Wolfe,  his  staff, 
and  twenty-four  men  who  had  Iweii  selected  to  lead 
what  might  prove  to  be  a  forlorn  hope,  set  out  in  a 

'  An  Luuihiu'li  Rtvicwii  (Jul)-,  19tt3  ,  wlio  lias  oxamined 
the  ships'  logs  preserved  in  the  Public  Keconl  Ollico,  disputes 
the  activity  ot  both  Holmes  and  Saunders  as  commonly 
reported,  but  I  t  in  see  n()tlii:ij<  m  the  ships'  records  to  dispro\  - 
that  llclnics  niuvcd  up  the  iivcr  to  deceive  Bougainville,  or 
that  Sauiidcrb  demonstrated  to  deceive  Montcalm. 
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procession  which  it  is  cstimau-d  touk  an  hour  tu  pass 
a  given  point.  As  the  Iwats  wuc  carried  swiftly 
but  silently  on  the  ebb  tide,  Wolfe  is  said  tc  have 
revealed  his  own  forebodings  by  reciting  to  his 
companions  the  verse  from  Gray's  Elegy  which 
ends — 

"  The  paths  of  glory  load  but  to  the  grave," 

and  to  have  mad.  the  comment  that  he  would  rather 
have  been  the  author  of  thobe  lines  than  take  Quebec. 
The  anecdote  m  its  traditional   form,   accepted  for 
long  as  true,  is  not  credible  :   it  was  subject  to  search- 
ing examination  by  Dr.   E.   E.   Morris  ;  i  and  it  is 
reasonably  certain  that  it   Wolfe  did  recite  Gray's 
tlegy  and  make  any  such  comment,  it  was  not  on  this 
occasion.     Is  it  conceiva.de  that  he  should  break  the 
rule  of  silence  he  had  laid  down,  by  so  unnecessary 
a  proceeding  as  even  a  whispered  recitation,  or  that 
he  should  tell  men  who  were  embarking  on  a  hie  and 
death  errand   that   their  ami   his  work  was  of  less 
account  than  the  ]).;et  's  >     Ti.    original  story  is  bused 
on    a    statement    made    by    a    inid^luimian    named 
Robison,  and   is    to  be  found  m  a  letter  from    Sir 
Walter  Scott  to  Southey  dated  September  2l.'nd,  1830, 
discovered  by  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell  some  years  ago.' 
Scott  knew  that  Southey  had  in  mind  the  pubhcation 
of  the  lite  and  letters  of  Wolfe,  and  recounted  the 
anecdote,    whuh    he   got    first    hand,    for   Southey 's 
benefit. 

"On  tlie  niglil  uh.ni  Wolk-  tio^st-.i  thr  rivor  uitli  his  small 
annv  they  passed  iii  the  luciiol  uais  Ioiik  boat^  and  launches, 
and  the  (.eiirral  himseli  in  the  Admirars  barge.  The  vounij 
midsliipman    who    steeud    llif     boat     was     John     Robison 
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'  Enghih  Historical  R$vuw,  1900,  p.   125. 
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afterwards  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  a  man  of  high  scientifick  attainincuts.  I  have 
repeatedly  heard  the  Protestor  say  that  during  part  of  the 
passage  Wolfe  pulled  out  ol  his  pocket  and  read  to  olficers 
around  (or,  perhaps,  repeated),  Gray's  celebrated  Elegy  in 
a  Country  Churchvard.  I  do  not  know  if  the  recitation  was 
not  so  well  received  as  he  expected,  but  he  said,  with  a  good 
deal  of  animation,  "  I  can  only  say,  Gentlemen,  that,  it  the 
choice  were  mine,  I  would  rather  be  the  author  ot  these  verses 
than  win  the  battle  which  we  are  to  fight  to-morrow  morning." 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  was  a  matter  of  serious 
election,  but  it  was  a  strong  way  of  expressing  his  love 
of  literature.  I  have  (heard)  Mr.  Robison  tell  the  story 
repeatedly,  for  his  daughter  became  the  wife  ot  my  intimate 
Friend  Lord  Erskine." 

This  letter,  Mr.  Birrell  said  in  commumcatiiic  it  to 
the  Times,  "  seems  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  story 
as  -onchisively  as  human  testimony  can  i)rove 
anything."  WTiat  it  docs  seem  to  prove  is  that  WoUe 
recited  the  Unes,  not  when  floating  down  the  river, 
but  a  good  many  hours  previously.  Either  that  or 
Scott  confused  his  facts. 

Many  reasons  have  been  given  \vh>  Wolfe  was 
peculiarly  lucky  m  this  supreme  adventure.  Parkman 
discovers  seven  ;i  the  Abb6  Casgram  discovers  len- 
and  they  all  amount  to  this  :  that  if  the  French  had 
been  as  ct)mpetent,  as  loyal,  and  as  vigilant  as  the 
circumstances  demanded,  the  path  of  glory  would 
have  been  the  path  of  crushing  disaster.  In  Wolfe 
the  French  had  to  deal  with  a  genius  for  war  that 
was  quite  exceptional,  and  the  Abh6  Casgrain's 
editors  sum  the  matter  up  admirably  when  they  say  : 
"  Wolfe  had  good  luck,  it  is  true,  but  the  good  luck 
which  acc(jmpanies  excellent  strategy."  His  good 
lu'k  was  much  more  in  the  immediate  circumstances 
than   in   those  antecedent  to  the  stratagem  itself ; 

1  MoHUulm  and  n'olff.  vol.  ii,  p.  296. 
»  Wolfe  and  Montcalm,  pp.  184  5. 
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with  the  immediate  circumstances  in  his  favour,  as 
they  were,  Wolfe's  gallant  twenty-four  might  still  have 
effected  a  successful  coup  and  the  developments 
would  have  been  pretty  much  what  they  were.  Wlien 
Wolfe's  boat  was  opposite  the  Samos  shore  and 
consequently  nearing  his  objective,  a  sentinel's  voice 
broke  the  stillness  of  those  anxious  moments  :  "  Qui 
vive !  "  A  captain  of  Eraser's  Highlander^,  who 
knew  French,  answered  "La  France.'"  Parkman 
says  that  the  question.  "  A  quel  regiment?  "  followed, 
and  the  captain,  knowing  that  part  of  the  corps  was 
with  Bougainville,  answered  :  "  De  la  Reinc:'^  The 
Abbe  Casgrain  says  that  the  sentinel,  thinking  it  was 
the  convoy  of  provisions,  the  order  for  which  had 
been  countermanded  though  the  guards  had  not  been 
so  informed,  allowed  the  boats  to  pass  without 
demanding  the  password  or  assuring  himself  of  the 
truth.  2  A  little  later  the  challenge  was  repeated, 
and  in  response  to  the  question,  "  Pourquoi  est-ce  que 
rmis  tie  parlcz  plus  haul?  "  the  cajitain  enjoined  the 
sentry  not  to  make  a  noise  ,  the  sloo]-*.  Hunter,  was 
near,  and  they  might  be  ovtrhcard.  The  presence  of 
the  Hunter,  thus  turned  to  such  ex( flKnt  account, 
had  very  nearly  involved  a  mishap  that  would  have 
been  fatal.  The  captain  had  been  misled  as  to  the 
jMovision  boats  also.  A^  Wolfe  got  within  half  a 
cable's  length,  he  noticed  that  the  Hunter's  crew 
were  running  to  quarters  and  training  tlieir  gims  on 
Ins  boat  He  was  only  jn-t  m  time  to  h.iil  her 
and  prevent  the  probable  failure  '>f  the  whole 
enterprise. ' 

'  Montcalm  and  Wolfe,  vol.  ii,  p.  29R 
•   Wolfe  and  MonUalm,  p.   ISO. 
»   Wocx),  ]\  229. 
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The  The   boats,  safely  past  the  second  sentry,   were 

landing.  earned  so  swiftly  down  by  the  current  that  Wolfe 
presently  found  himself  overshootnig  the  precise  spot 
at  which  he  wished  to  land.  How  they  ever  found 
their  way  at  all  and  how  they  avoided  hopeless 
confusion  in  the  dark  is  sheer  myster\-.  Led  by 
Captain  Delaune  the  first  \olunteers  jumped  ashore  ; 
the  narrow  path  to  the  top  had  been  protected  by 
an  abatis  of  fallen  trees,  but  the  men  never  hesitated. 
With  thcu-  guns  slung  on  their  backs  they  began  to 
pull  themselves  up  the  steep  face  of  the  cliff  with  the 
aid  of  the  bushes  and  anything  that  afforded  foothold 
or  handhold.  A  larger  detachment  followed,  and 
all  got  up  safely  without  so  much  as  a  challenge. 
Admiral  Saunders  described  the  difficulty  of  gaining 
the  top  as  "  scarcely  credible  "  ;^  it  was  hardly  less 
credible  that  the  inevitable  cracking  of  branches  of 
trees,  the  rolling  down  of  stones  and  the  involuntary 
mutterings  of  men  wlio  found  themselves  in  danger 
of  pitching  headlong  back  to  the  shore  should  not 
have  reached  the  ears  of  anyone  in  Vergor's  can. p. 
Wolfe  remained  below  straining  every  nerve  for  the 
first  indication  ot  what  might  happen.  Ho  had 
his  men  nov.-  rapidly  arriving  readv  to  follow  if  the 
\-oiunteers  succeeded  in  overwhelming  the  guard  ;  if 
they  failed  they  knew  they  would  be  sacrificed,  but 
Wolfe  would  not  have  sacrificed  his  army.  As  Mr. 
Doughtv  suggests,  *  this  view  is  borne  out  by  the  letter 
he  uTote  to  Townshend  a  few  hours  previously : 
"  General  Monckton  is  charged  with  the  first  landing 
and  attack  on  the  Foulon.  If  he  succeeds  you  will 
V)e  pleased  to  give  directions  th^t  the  troops  afloat 

'  Correspondence  of  Pitt,  vol.  u,  p.   i/U. 
'  The  Siege  of  Quebsc,  vol.  iii,  p.  83. 
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be  set  on  shore  with  the  utmost  expedition  as  they  are 
under  your  command." 

_    Events  moved  rapidly  :    u-hen  the  leaders  reached  Up  the 
the  top  they  made  a  dash  for  the  rear  of  the  white 
tents  which  were  visible  in  the  dark  ;    coming  upon 
a  picket  Captain  Macdonald,  who  also,  fortunately, 
spoke  French  perfectly,  was  challenged  and  replied 
that  he  was  bringing  reinforcements  from  Beauport  : 
almost  as  the  sentries  dis^oxered  tlicir  mistake  and 
gave  the  alarm  bv  firing  wildly  at  the  appantious 
rushing  upon  them,  they  were  o\-erpowered.     Vergor, 
asleep  in  his  tent,  was  startled  by  the  firing  and  made 
his  appearance  only  to  be  shot  m  the  heel.     Most  of 
the  picket  escaped  in  the  dark  to  the  tliickets  and 
cornfields  near.     Agam  disaster  was  narrowly  averted. 
Some  of  Wolfe's  Light  Infantry  got  up  the  cliff  to  the 
left  by  pre-arrangement,  but  the  volunteers  had  done 
their  work  unaided  so  thoroughlv  that   the  friends 
whose    coming    might    have    been    in\-aluable    were 
forgotten.     But  for  their  splendid  discipline  and  ner\-e 
the  volunteers  would  certainly  ha\-e  tired.     If  they 
had.  they  would  have  disposed  of  many  of  Eraser's 
Highl.-^nders.     A  loud  cheer  told  Wolfe  that  all  was 
well,   .nd  v/hile  the  men  already  on  t..p  took  several 
prisoners  and  gave  vigorous  chase  to  others,  the  forces 
in  the  boats  were  quickly  disembarked  :    the  ob- 
structions on  the  cliff  path  were  cleared  awav  :    the 
boats  went   out   to  the  ships  which   had   now  also 
dropped  down  the  river  as  far  as  the  Foulon  bringing 
more   men,    and  Colonel    Burton  from  the  opposite 
shore    joined   Wolfe    with    Wobb'«    Rogim  nt.     The 
General  himself  with  an  energy  which  in  one  who  had 
recently  suffered  so  m.uch  v/as  unnatural,  pulled  him- 
self up  the  cliff  and  formed  his  men  in  lines  as  they 
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arri\-ed.  Away  on  the  left  some  few  hundred  yards 
distant  was  the  battery  of  Samos  whicli  had  opened  a 
heavy  fire  on  the  boats  and  done  some  damage  ;  a 
httle  further  still  was  the  battery  at  Sillery,  which 
fired  vigorously  on  the  squadron.  Wolfe,  Murray 
with  the  58th  Regiment,  and  Colonel  Howe  with  the 
Light  Infantry,  went  to  capture  the  Samos  battery  ; 
this  was  accomplished  after  a  smart  skirmish,  and  then 
the  battery  at  Sillery  was  attarkcd  and  silenced  also. 
The  British,  numbering  now  between  three  and  four 
thousand,  stood  undisputed  masters  of  what  were 
believed  to  be  inaccessible  cliffs.  .As  the  morning 
broke,  cloudy  and  misty,  and  W'olfe  surveyed  the 
cornfields  and  the  woods  and  the  undulating  country 
rising  away  towards  Quebe  ,  who  shall  sa\-.  who  can 
for  an  instant  understand,  what  his  feelings  were  ? 
He  knew  that  the  apparently  impossible  having  been 
accomplished  the  feat  was  the  beginning  of  the  end 
cither  for  his  army  or  Montcalm's.  Hut  he  went 
about  his  business  as  coolly  as  ever  he  jjaraded  his 
men  at  Inverness  or  at  Dover.  Behuid  him  were  the 
cliffs  of  the  St.  Lawrence  rendering  retreat  out  of  the 
question  ;  on  his  left  already  attracted  by  the  firing 
was  Bougainville,  with  a  force  almost  half  as  strong 
as  his  own  :  on  his  right  lay  Quebec,  with  Vaudreuil 
and  Montcalm  ami  dc  R.imcsay  ;  straight  in  front 
tlie  very  land  lying  between  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
the  Charles  which  m  his  letter  to  his  uncle  three 
months  before  he  had  contemplated  occupying  at 
the  opening  of  the  camjiaign  He  was  iKt  doubt  as 
familiar  with  every  inch  of  the  ground  as  any  man 
rould  bt  who  had  never  had  the  opportunity  of  looking 
upon  it  before.  .\  htlle  reconnoitring  and  Ik  made 
up  his  mind  wheie  he  would  take  his  stand  for  the 
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battle  wliicli  he  felt  Montcalm  must  at  last  fight. 
He  wheeled  his  army  towards  Quebec  and  marched 
to  the  plains  of  Abraham — a  table-land  from  which 
Quebec  was  hidden  by  rising  ground.  The  lirst  sign 
of  the  enemy  was  a  tietachmenl  of  the  Guyenne 
Regiment  on  the  ridge  between  the  British  and  the 
city.  Wohe  halted  his  men,  ana  made  his  disposi- 
tKjiis  ;  Munckton  was  towards  the  St.  Lawrence, 
Miirray  towards  the  St.  Charles,  Wolfe  himself  in  the 
centre.  To  prevent  any  flanking  movement  from  the 
St.  Charles,  Townsheiid  was  placed  at  right  angles 
facing  the  river  ;  Burton  had  Webb's  Regiment  in 
reserve,  Howe  occupied  the  position  in  the  rear  from 
which  the  French  had  so  recently  been  driven,  and  a 
battalion  was  in  charge  of  the  Foulon.  All  told 
Wolfe  had  some  4,000  men,  the  estimates  varying 
from  3,.=i00  to  4,800.'  The  number  actually  in  the 
linng  line  was  3,11  L  - 

Montcalm's  first  intimation  that  something  was  The  alarm 
amiss  induced  him  to  bt  lieve  tliat  the  British  had  raised. 
successfully  attacketl  the  i)rovision  convoy  on  the 
safe  arrival  of  wliich  so  much  depended  ;  the  idea 
seemed  to  account  for  some  part  of  his  agitation 
throughout  the  night.  When  a  messenger  arrived 
with  the  news  that  the  British  had  forced  the  Ff>ulon 
the  man  was  regarded  as  a  lunatic  ;  it  was  believed 
that  his  brain  had  been  turned  by  sheer  fright,  ^  and 
he  was  not  beliexed.  But  when  Montcalm  rode  out 
in  the  early  morning  behind  the  Beauport  lines  until 
lie  got  in  view  of  the  Plains  across  the  St.  Charles  and 
there  saw  f<jr  himself  tiic  luu-  of  redcoats,  he  knew 
the    business  was  serious  as  he  said  to  the  Chevalier 
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Johnstone,  who  was  with  him.  He  despatched 
messengers  to  bring  up  troops,  and  in  headlong  haste 
there  pressed  over  the  bridge  of  the  St.  Charles  into 
and  through  the  narrow  streets  of  the  almost  ruined 
town  "  troops  of  Indians  in  scalp-locks  and  war  paint, 
a  savage  glitter  in  their  deep-set  eyes  ;  bands  of 
Canadians  whose  aU  was  at  stake — faith,  country 
and  home  ;  the  colony  regular^  •  the  battalions  of 
old  France,  a  torrent  of  white  un.ioims  and  gleaming 
bayonets,  La  Sarre,  Languedoc,  Roussillon,  Beam, 
victors  of  Oswego,  WUliam  Henry,  and  Ticonderoga.  . 
So  they  swept  on,  poured  out  upon  the  plain,  some 
by  the  gate  of  St.  Louis,  and  some  by  that  of  St.  John, 
and  hurried,  breathless,  to  where  the  banners  of 
Guyenne  still  fluttered  on  the  ridge."  ^ 

To  the  rear  there  had  been  heard  renewed  firing. 
A  detaclmient  of  Bougainville's  men  had  come  upon 
Colonel  Howe  and  been  repulsed.  Bougainville 
himself  by  this  time  had  probably  been  informed,  and 
was  moving  to  the  assistance  of  Quebec  with  what 
haste  he  could.  Montcalm  called  a  council  of  war, 
and  the  decision  was  taken  to  give  battle  lorthwith. 
Vaudrcuil  had  not  appeared  on  the  scene  and  do 
Ramesay  was  not  prepared  to  part  with  the  guns 
lor  which  Montcalm  asked.  Why  did  not  Montcalm 
wait  till  he  hail  gathered  suflicient  strength  at  any 
rate  to  give  him  a  great  numerical  advantage  ?  The 
arrival  of  BougainviUe  in  diie  course  would  have 
improved  the  chances  of  victory  incalculably.  Some 
say  Montcalm  was  anxious  to  fight  before  Vaudreuil 
should  interfere  ;  some  that  he  was  eager  to  snatch 
the  laurels  of  this  great  day  single-handed  ;  others 
that   he  felt   the  iui-tant  ne--^ssity  of  driving  Wolfe 
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back  before  he  could  entrench  himself  across  the 
French  line  of  communications.  In  a  Icttci  to 
Bougainville  a  week  earlier  he  said  :  "  Je  crains 
toujours  la  communication  coupee."  If  the  enemy 
should  steal  a  march  on  Bougainville,  it  would,  he 
wrote,  be  for  him  to  see  that  they  did  not  entrench 
themselves.  That  is  the  secret.  If  further  explana- 
tion be  necessary  it  may  be  found  in  the  simple  desire 
of  a  gallant  leader  to  dispose  out  of  hand  of  a  great 
menace.  Whatever  the  cause,  Montcalm  did  the  one 
thing  which  Wolfe  had  invited  him  to  do  during  eleven 
weary  weeks.  He  came  out  into  the  open  and  fought. 
Indeed  it  is  the  opinion  of  tlie  soldier  as  opposed  to 
that  of  the  layman  that  Montcalm  had  little  choice. 
"  Once  Wolfe  had  gained  tlie  Heights  in  force, 
Montcalm  was  compelled  to  tight  immediately  for 
his  very  existence."'  Mr.  Corbett  emphasises  this 
point  \vhen  he  says  :  "  Could  every  general  who 
suffers  an  enemy  to  pierce  his  centre  wait  till  he  could 
combine  a  front  and  rear  attack  with  his  several 
wings,  then  interposition  as  a  tactical  stroke  would 
lose  the  deadly  character  it  has  earned." ^ 

Wolfe  watched  and  awaited  developments  with  a  i^t  French 
patience  which  was  none  the  less  perfect  because  he  advance, 
knew  now  that  a  few  hours  must  determine  the  late 
of  both  armies  ;  a  few  hours  and  the  news  would  be 
on  its  way  to  Amherst  and  Pitt  that  a  bold  stroke 
had  either  succeeded  brilhantly  or  failed  disastrously. 
Montcalm  was  not  long  in  making  his  dispositions  ; 
he  sent  Indians  and  Canadians  to  won'y  Wolfe's 
flanks,  and  well  they  knew  how  to  take  advantage 
of  every  inch  of  cover  afforded  by  a  clump  of  trees,  a 
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bush  or  a  break  in  tlie  ground.     Tiierc  was  sharp 
tightmg    on    tlie    k'lt    and    Townsliend's    men    were 
hotly   engaged   in    taking   and   losing   and   retaking 
some   houses   which   afforded   excellent    shelter    for 
sharpshooters.     Montcalm    advanced    steadily,     his 
colonials  on  either  wing  ;    his  army  was  about  equal 
to  Wolfe's  in  numbers.     As  it  moved  forward,   its 
weapons  gleaming  in  occasional  bursts  of  sunlight,  it 
presented  a  spectacle  of  blue  and  white  uniformr,  in 
striking  contrast  with  the  red  lines  waiting  to  meet  it. 
Montcalm  had  several  field  pieces  which  did  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  damage,  but  W'olic  had  only  a 
couple  of    light  guns  which  Saunders'   blue-jackets, 
the  handy  men  then  as  ever,  had  managed  to  haul 
up  the  Foulon  path.     M.    tcalm  rode  at  the  head  of 
his  rnen  ;    Wolfe  moved  freely  along  the  lines,  giving 
his  last  instructions.     He  had,  with  the  weakness  of 
more  than  one  faiiKJUs  general,  donned  a  brand  new 
uniform   for   the   occasion,    and    his   tall    hgure   was 
conspicuous.     For    their    better    protection,    Wolfe 
for  a  time  kept  most  of  his  men  lying  at  full  length 
on  the  ground.     Now  that  the  enemy  was  actually 
approaching  he  had  his  ranks  two  deep — "  this  was 
the  first  occasion  in  history  that  one  European  army 
had  stood  two  deep  to  face  another  on  a  tlat  and  open 
battlefield  " ; '  every  musket  was  to  be  loaded  with 
two  balls,  and  not  a  shot  was  to  be  lired  until  he  gave 
the   word.     The   French   came   on   shouting  wildly, 
Indian    fashion,    and    tiring    as    they    came.     Wolfe 
moved  his  men  a  little  forward  as  though  to  encourage 
and  incite  the  attack  ;    then  they  halted  and  stood 
to   be    shot    at    without    a   sign    that    they  meant 
to  reply. 

'   Woc'd,   IX   236. 
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It  was  a  trying  few  minutes  for  men  whose  battle  The 
blood  was  up  and  made  them  as  eager  to  get  at  the  victory. 
foe  as  a  hound  to  break  away  from  the  restraming 
leash  ;  the  discipline  which  failed  at  Montmorency 
was  unshakeable  in  face  of  a  galling  shower  which 
left  gaps  in  the  British  ranks.  Wolfe  at  that  moment 
seemed  to  pervade  his  army  ;  every  detail  stsmed  to 
be  under  his  immediate  control  and  he  had  a  word 
of  encouragement  for  those  who  waited  so  loyaUy 
for  his  commands,  a  wurd  ot  sympathy  for  those  who 
fell  martyrs  to  discipline.  As  Wolfe  surveyed  the 
enemy,  declared  one  who  observed  him  closely,  his 
expression  became  "  radiant  and  joyful  beyond 
description."  Some  slight  confusion  and  a  momen- 
tary pause  was  caused  in  the  French  ranks  by  the 
action  of  the  irregailars  who  true  to  the  practice  of 
Canadian  as  well  as  New  England  rangers— a  practice 
that  might  have  saved  Braddock's  force  from  anni- 
hilation if  it  had  not  been  misunderstood— threw 
themselves  on  the  ground  after  liring  in  order  to 
re-load.  The  French  regulars  were  apparently  as 
little  prepared  as  Braddock  for  the  movement.  But 
they  swept  on  until  they  were  within  some  forty  paces. 
Tl  ^n  Wolfe's  command  came,  and  the  British  muskets 
rang  out  as  one  :  "  the  most  perfect  volley  ever  heard 
on  a  battlefield  "  sounding  to  British  and  French 
alike  as  if  hred  from  "  a  single  monstrous  weapon." 
There  were  few  British  bullets  which  did  not  hnd  a 
billet  in  that  point-blank  discharge.  Montcalm's 
army  reeled  before  it.  As  the  smoke  cleared  away 
It  revealed  the  hideous  writhing  chaos  of  human 
agony  ;  in  the  brief  interval  the  British  had  reloaded 
and  again  they  hred.  It  was  more  than  flesh  and 
blood  could  stand,  and  Montcalm  attempted  in  vain 
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to  stay  the  headlong  flight  of  the  survivors.  Wolfe 
ordered  tlie  charge,  and  the  Highlanders,  with  a  yell 
rivalling  that  of  Red  Indians,  the  (Trenadiers  and  "the 
rL-st  drove  the  panic-strickLii  remnant  of  the  French 
army  back  into  Quebec  or  across  the  St.  Charles  ;  the 
I'ursuit  \vas  checked  only  by  the  guns  on  the  walls 
or  the  Canadians  and  Indians  who  lurked  m  the 
woods. 

The  victoiy  was  complete,  hut  costly  :  only  less 
costly  ill  personnel  t.,  the  Britisli  than  to  the  French. 
Wolfe  and  .Moucklon  were  both  wounded  early  in  tiie 
engagement  ,  the  General's  wrist  wa.>  torn  by  a 
bullet,  but  lie  bound  up  the  wound  with  a  handker- 
chief ;  he  was  next  hit  in  the  .i^roin.  but  refused  to 
retire  lor  an  instant  ;  he  continued  to  direct  the  fight 
until  the  moment  wiieii  the  French  ga\-e  way  before 
his  terrihc  lire.  Tlu'ii  placing  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  Grenadiers  he  led  the  charge.  But  he  did  not  get 
tai.  A  l)ullet  entered  his  chest,  he  reeled  and  was 
only  saved  fiom  lalliug  by  two  ufhcers  who  saw  him 
stagger.  "  Don't  let  my  brave  lellows  see  me  laU." 
he  said,  as  though  lie  understood  in  that  supreme 
moment  what  his  presence  meant  to  his  army.  It 
was  the  solicitude  of  the  true  captain.  He  was 
carried  to  the  rear  and  knew  that  the  surgeon's  skill 
was  useless.  "  Fm  done  for,"  he  murmured,  as  he  sank 
into  a  state  of  semi-consciousness.  He  revived  for  a 
second  when  he  heard  the  cry  :  "  They  rim  !  "  "  Who 
run  .'  "  "  The  French,  Sir,  they  give  way  every- 
where. ' '  Wolfe  opened  his  glazed  eyes  and  the  master 
sfMnt  gave  its  final  orders  :  "  Then  go  to  Colonel 
Burton  and  tell  lam  to  take  Webb's  Regiment  and 
cut  oft  their  retreat  by  the  St,  Charles."  He  turned 
on  his  side,  ,i   ^mile  broke  upc.ii  his  },)aii:-contracted 
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lace,  and  in  words  variously  (^nven  but  all  to  one 
effect,  breath'jd  his  last  :  "  God  be  praised  ;  I  die 
content."  .  .  .  "  At  11,"  so  runs  the  simple,  eloquent 
entry  in  llie  master's  Log  of  the  Lowestoft,  "  came 
on  board  the  corpse  of  General  Wolfe." 

On  the  i-rench  side  the  (ieneral  also  was  among  Montcalm 
those  wounded  unto  death  :    he  was  shot  in  the  effort  '^°''^"y 
to  rally  his  broken  soUlicry,  and  was  supported  back  ^ 
to  Quebec  on  his  charger.     Wolfe  died  happy  in  the 
hour  of  victory  :   Montcalm  liappy  tliat  he  v/ould  not 
be  a  witness  of  the  surrender  ni  Quebec.     He  survived 
till    the    following    morning.     He    was    forty-seven  ; 
Wolfe  thirty-two. 

By    a    stroke    of    uiicrutable    late    the    command  Xownshend 

devolved  on   Townsheud  ;     he   completed   the   work  in 

,  ,       ,f   ,  n  11  1  1  command. 

begun   by  Wohe;     Bougainville   ai)peared   m   lope, 

but  wiicii  he  lound  that  all  was  ovei,  letreateil  and 

Townshend  paid  Wohe's  choice  of  a  battie-gr<jund  the 

compliment  of  refusing  to  leave  it  even  to  deliver  a 

blow  at  Bougainville's  dismayed  and  retiring  arm\- 

Townshend  entrenched  himself  ;    hve  days  later  the 

capitulation  was  signed  ;    Mie  French  marclied  out 

Irom  Quebc  with  the  lionuurs  <it  war  ;    the  Bntish 

entered  into  possession   lor  the  second  time  ;    and 

though   Murray  th<.   following  year  nearly  contrived 

to  lose  It  again  to  de  Levis,  it  has  remained  British 

during   150  years — a  monument   to  Bntish  prowess 

ranking  witli  Gibraltar  and  the  Ridge  at  L^elhi.     Once 

only  since  the  Treaty  of  Pans  conhrmed  the  surrender 

of  Canada  has  it  been  seriously  chalienged,  and  tliat 

was  by  the  American  rebels  who  seat   Arnold  and 

Montgomery  to  rapiun^   it      But   Carleton.   Wolfe's 

Inend,  held"  it  for  England  against  the  very  men  in 

whose  interests  it  had  l^jen  wrested  from   France 
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Montcalm  is  credited  with  a  prophecy'-  that  if 
England  took  Canada  she  would  lose  America  ; 
whether  the  document  embodying  that  prophecy  is 
genuine  or  iiot— and  Parknian  after  exhaustive 
inquiry  de-'ared  it  an  imposture '^— it  was  not  a 
solitary  view,  and  within  ten  years  of  the  signature  of 
the  Treaty  which  ended  the  career  of  New  France, 
New  England  was  claiming  privileges  the  assertion 
of  which  drove  British  autiionty  from  the  English 
section  of  America,  leaving  it  intact  onl>-  in  Canada. 
So  speedy  and  so  mighty  wxve  thr  results  attending 
Wo'fe's  indejx-ndent  daring  when  he  decided  to  try 
his  fortunes  at  the  Arise  ;m  Foulon. 

•  Appendix  II, 

•  Montcalm  and   Wolfe,   vol.   u,   p.   3y. 
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WOLFE  S   ACHIEVEMENTS   AND   CHARACTER 

Admiral  Saunders,  for  none  but  he  could  have  taken  Brought  to 
so  important  a  decision,  arranged  forthwith  that  the  England, 
body  of  Wolfe  should  be  embalmed  and  sent  to 
England.  It  was  his  tribute,  the  most  significant 
and  eloquent  he  could  pay,  to  the  loss  sustained  by  his 
country  m  the  death  of  his  military  colleague  ;  he 
and  Wolfe  for  the  past  six  months  had  lived  and  toiled 
together,  discussed  great  strategic  problems,  evolved 
great  schemes  in  the  most  trying  circumstances, 
faced  the  fortunes  of  war  m  positions  of  joint  responsi- 
bility, and  to  appreciate  Wolfe's  quality  both  as  man 
and  as  soldier  none  was  better  placed  than  the  master 
of  the  co-operating  fleet.  Whilst  the  mortal  remains 
of  Wolfe  were  being  encased  for  transference  to  his 
natnc  land,  those  of  his  opponent  found  sepulchre 
in  a  cavity  made  beneath  the  floor  of  the  Ursuline 
convent   by  a   l^ritish  stiell. 

British  and  French  alike  mourned  their  heroes  now  A  joint 
at  rest,  and  posterity  in  lioth  countries  as  in  Canada  memorial. 
itself,  has  honoureri  the  vanquished  with  the  victor. 
The    \V\)ile-Mont(M!m    monument    whiih    stands   on 
Dufferni     Terrace,     Quebec,     is    surely     an     unique 
memorial  to  riwal  heroes. 

MORTEM    VIRUS    (OMMTNEII 
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At  the  moment  that  Montcalm  was  breathing  his 
last  To^^Tlshend  was  issuing  General  Orders,  of  which 
the  first  two  lines  speak  for  themselves — 


Parole— Wolfe. 


14  Srpt..   1759— Plains  of  Abraham. 

COINTERSIGN  —  ENGLAND." 


In  England  the  news  of  the  victory  and  death  of 
Wolfe  followed  quick  on  the  despatch  to  Pitt  in  which 
he  had  indicated  his  difficulties  m  a  wav  to  make  the 
Government  and  the  nation  feel  tha.  .he  task  set 
him  was  beyond  his  powers,  if  indeed  it  was  not 
beyond  the  powers  of  any  man.  The  revulsion  of 
feeling  from  the  dull  acceptance  of  disappointment 
to  the  reahsation  that  a  triumph  had  been  achieved 
equal  to  the  highest  hopes,  that  a  brilliant  coup  had 
wiped  failure  completely  from  the  record,  carried 
the  nation  into  transports  which  Horace  Walpole 
described  in  his  own  \-ivid  way. '  It  was  Horace 
Walpole  who,  exacth'  twentv  vears  earlier,  had  said 
that  the  people  who  were  ringing  their  bells  would 
soon  be  wringing  their  hands  ;  now  the  process  was 
reversed  and  people  who  were  preparing  to  wring 
their  hands  rang  tlieir  bells,  lighted  their  bonfires, 
and  almost  buried  the  king  under  an  avalanche  of 
congratulatory  addresses.  But  the  joy  was  chastened 
by  the  recollection  that  ^^'olfe  had  paid  the  price  of 
victory  with  his  life.  To  two  hearts  at  least  the  event 
brought  deepest  sorrow  ;  there  was  the  widowed 
mother,  of  wliom  he  was  ever  so  thoughtful,  and  there 
was  the  lady  to  whom  he  iiad  so  rccenth'  become 
engaged.  *    Few  are  the  joys  that  do  not  bring  with 

'  Meinoirs  of  George  IT.  vol.  ii.  p.  384. 

'  Mis=!  Lowtlier  in  (hio  t:  »»  married  the  Duke  of  Bolton. 
.Mr.  DouRhty  records  pr.icticallv  all  th.nt  i-*  known  of  hor. 
which  is  very  little 
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them  some  secret  sorrow,  and  the  happiness  of  a 
nation  is  fertilised  by  the  salt  tears  of  individuals. 
WTien  leaders  themselves  fall,  the  public  conscious- 
ness of  homes  bereaved  is  quickened.  The  pathos 
of  glorious  war  was  bon:e  in  upon  the  masses  at 
Portsmouth  who  awaited  the  signal  frnm  th'/  Royal 
William  on  Saturday,  the  17th  November,  1759, 
for  the  removal  of  the  body.  At  eight  o'clock  it  was 
lowered  into  a  tweh-e-oared  barge,  which  was  towed 
by  two  twelve-oared  barges  and  attended  in  solemn 
procession  by  twelve  twelve-oared  barges.  Grief,  we 
are  told,  made  every  m.an  and  woman  mute,  and  for 
an  hour  the  minute  guns  of  the  sh.ips  alone  broke  the 
hush.  The  body  was  received  on  shore  bv  a  regiment 
of  invalids  and  a  company  from  the  garrison  ;  it  was 
put  on  a  hearse,  and  with  flags  half-mast  on  thr  fort, 
with  the  arms  of  the  men  in  the  train  reversed,  to 
the  ringing  of  muffled  bells  and  the  booming  of  guns, 
the  hearse,  tollowed  by  a  solitary  mourning  Loacli 
specially  sent  from  London,  passed  through  the 
weeping  crowd  on  its  wa"  to  the  family  vault  at 
Greenwich.  * 

If  Wolfe  had  lived  '  From  the  emotion  of  the  hour  a  great 
when  his  body  arrived  at  Portsmouth  we  may  conceive  theme, 
what  would  have  happened  had  he  been  spared  to 
return  the  Conqueror,  the  hero.  As  it  was.  neither 
oratory  nor  poetry  was  quite  equal  to  an  occasion, 
than  which  none  more  inspiring,  it  might  be  thought. 
could  be  desired.  Pitt's  glowing  eulogy  in  Parliament 
was  aiiparentiv  so  carefullv  in-epared  that  it  failed  to 
satisfy ;  according  to  Walpolc  at  least  it  ind  not  the 
true  ring  :  the  versifier  perpetrated  lines  that  hardly 
leached   the  Ivnral  jevfl   liemanded  for  a  third-rate 

'  Ainu!,il   Ri'iiitft.    17,>9,   p.   282  3. 
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music-hall  ballad  ;  no  poet  has  taken  Quebec  for 
his  theme,  and  the  one  outstandmg  poetic  reference 
to  Wolfe's  achievements  and  abiding  influence  is  to 
be  found  in  Cowper — 

"  England,  with  all  tliv  faults,   I  love  ihcc  still. 
Time  was  when   it  was  praise  and  boast   enough 
In  every  clime,  and  vravel  where  we  miKlit, 
That   we  were  born  her  children.      Praise  enough 
To  fill   the  ambition  ot  a  private  man 
That  Chatham^  language  was  his  mother  tongue 
And  Wolfe's  great  name  compatriot  with  his  own. 


Unhappy 
recrimina- 
tions. 


Wolfe,  where'er  he  fought, 
Put  so  much  of  his  heart  into  his  act 
That  his  example  had  a  magnet's  force. 
And  all  were  swift   to  tollow  whom  all  loved.    (    ) 

It  IS  matter  for  profound  regret  that  personal 
recriminations  should  have  challenged  Wolfe's  title 
to  the  chief  glorv  in  tlie  conquest  of  Quebec,  rccrimma- 
tions  in  their  way  as  unworthy  as  those  with  which 
Vaudreuil  and  his  p-'-iliar  friends  pursued  the 
memory  of  Montcalm.  What  Townshend's  ambitious 
designs  began  the  loyalty  of  a  descendant  has  unfortu- 
nately revived,  and  Colonel  Townshend's  action  has 
been"  supiKH  ted  in  quarters  from  which  a  more 
Ultimate  knowledge  of  the  facts  might  have  been 
expected.  It  is  impo^sitile  to  escajX"  the  conclusion 
that  Townshend  was  anxiou'^  to  appropriate  the 
lauivls  ;  he  addressed  a  despatch  to  Pitt  m  which  his 
only  refer-n.-e  to  Wolfe  was  :  "It  was  then  our 
C;eneral  fell  at  the  head  of  Braggs'.'  He  sent  a  copy 
of  that  despatch  to  AmhiMst  witli  a  (ovtring  letter 
which  comments  on  tlie  liattle  but  makes  no  mention 


(I  )    The    Ta^k.   Book   11, 
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nt  Wolfe.  In  his  orders  to  the  troops  on  the  14th 
September  he  struck  a  note  which  came  perilously 
near  the  contemptuous  when  he  said  that  the  general 
officers  wished  "  that  the  person  who  lately  com- 
manded them  had  sur\-ivcd  so  glorious  a  day. "  From 
uliom  did  W'arburton  get  his  view  that  townshend 
was  not  only  the  author  of  the  plan  by  which  Quebec 
was  taken  but  was  actually  entitled  to  the  credit  for 
scaling  the  cliff,  i  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  cliff 
had  been  secured  before  Townshend  was  even  on  his 
wa\-  with  the  boats  ?  Townshend,  with  all  his 
presumption,  could  not  be  responsible  for  that  because 
his  despatch  to  Pitt  refers  to  his  waiting  till  "  the 
second  disembarkation. "  But  Townshend's  ambition 
may  be  seen  from  a  letter  of  Monckton's  on  the 
day  when  the  capitulation  of  Quebec  was  signed. 
.Monckton  was  ignored  in  the  negotiations  and  pro- 
tested that  he  did  not  imagine  any  arrangement 
\ynu\d  be  signed  without  consultation  with  him.  He 
was  Townshend's  superior,  and  as  within  three  days 
of  the  battle  he  was  rapidly  recovering  from  his 
wnunds.  there  was  no  reason  why  he  should  not  have 
been  considered.  Townshend,  held  in  check  by  the 
master-mind  of  Wolfe  during  a  campaign  of  which 
he  had  grown  heartily  tired,  revelled  in  the  lieedom 
of  a  self-sufficiency  which  left  no  roo-^i  even  for 
common  courtesy  to  a  disabled  colleague.  As  early 
n>  the  3rd  October  Horace  Walpole  spoke  of  Lady 
Townshend  as  "  the  conqueror's  mother.  ...  I 
hear  she  has  covered  herself  with  more  laurel  leaves 
than  were  heaj^ed  on  the  children  in  the  wood." 
Thus  the  idea  that  Townshend's  was  the  principal 
part    in    the    business    was    already    abroad.     The 

'  Conquest  of  Canada,  vol.  li,  p.  322. 
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Private 

public 

opinion. 


meanness  of  it  all  is  just  what  might  be  expected 
from  one  who  would  have  disclaimed  e\-ery  shred  of 
responsibility  tor  failure. 

In  1760  the  Townshcnd  pretension  induced  a  satirist 
of  the  time  to  address  an  open  letter  to  "  an  honour- 
able I^rigadicr-General  Commander  in  Chief  of  His 
Majesty's  Forces,  Canada  " —  a  title  which  the  writer 
said  was  given  by  the  Compilers  of  the  Court  Calendar 

to  Brigadier-General  T d.     The  letter  is  in  this 

vein  :  "  Your  understanding  was  not  to  be  dazzled 
by  Mr.  Wolfe's  foolish  passion  for  glory.  He  had 
precipitately  ventured  beyond  all  possibility  of 
retreating.  He  had  no  other  chance  but  that  of  death 
or  \-ictor\-,  especially  after  you  had  entered  your 
solemn  protest  against  his  plan  for  attacking  the 
enemy."  This  document  was  resjionsible  tor  a 
controversy  in  the  true  eighteenth-century  manner, 
and  Townshcnd  sought  to  disprove  the  case  against 
himself  by  iniblisliing  a  letter  to  someone  unknown 
which  he  was  supposed  to  have  written  on  the  25th 
Sej)tember  contaming  the  words  :  "  In  General  Wolie 
I  have  lost  but  a  friend,"  and  "  We  lost  poor  General 
Wolfe  who  fell  in  the  warmest  part  of  the  engage- 
ment." Strange  that  these  references  should  appear 
onlv  in  a  private  document  where  usually  prejudices 
hold  greater  sway  than  in  public  !  Walpole,  for 
instance,  in  his  history  judged  Wolfe  in  very  different 
vein  from  that  of  his  letters.  Walpole  was  obsessed 
by  his  love  for  Conway,  whose  part  at  Rochefort 
Wolfe  had  d.tred  to  criticise.  Writmg  to  Cdtnvay  on 
tlie  18th  October.  1759,  Walpole  says — 

"  Wolie  as  I  am  conviiued  lias  l;illcn  a  sacrilice  to  his  rasli 
blame  of  vo\i.  If  I  understairl  anythim;  in  the  worM 
his    letter    that    came   on    Sunday    saui    this:      Quebec    is 
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impregnable,  it  is  flinging  away  the  lives  of  men  to 
attempt  it.  I  am  in  the  situation  of  Conway  at  Roch  fort, 
but  having  blamed  him  I  must  do  what  I  now  see  he  was  in 
the  right  to  say  wrong  and  \et  what  he  would  have  done, 
and  as  I  am  commander,  which  he  was  not,  I  have  the 
melancholy  power  of  doing  what  he  was  prevented  doing. 
Poor  man  !  his  life  has  paid  the  price  of  his  injustice  and  as 
his  death  has  purchased  such  benefit  to  his  country  I  lament 
him  as  I  am  sure  you  do  who  havetwenty  times morecourage." 

Wolfe's  place  in  our  national  history  is  secure,  and  Official 
the  judgment  of  Pitt  is  the  judgment  of  impartial  ingratitude, 
posterity.     Parliament   voted   him   a   monument   in 
\\'estminster  Abl^ey,  and  the  country  and  the  Govern- 
ment owed  him  so  much  and  acclaimed  his  achieve- 
ments so  gratefully,  that  it  would  be  incredible  were 
the  evidence  not  conclusive,   that   his  mother  was 
point-blank  refused  assistance  when  she  asked  to  be 
placed  in  a   position  to  comply  with  the  not  very 
excessive  commands  contained  in  his  will.     Red  tape 
leit  her  to  do  from  her  own  slender  resources  what 
should  have  been  done  by  the  nat'on  without  the 
asking.     Wolfe  gave  England  an  Empire  at  the  cost 
oi  his  life,  and  official  gratitude  having  no  further 
favours  to  come,   was  callous  to  all  claims  which 
conflicted  with  official  convention.     It  was  unworthy 
of  Pitt,  and  in  strict  conformity  with  the  spirit  of 
the  time.     Wolfe  in  his  short  life  had  done  more 
for  England  than  any  soldier,   except  Clive,   since 
Marltiorough  ;    his  brilliant  soldiership  was  manifest 
almost    from   the   very   hour   that   he   received   his 
commission  ;  his  one  mistake  at  Montmorency  would 
not  have  been  costly  if  his  men  had  given  him  the 
chance  of  discovering  it  before  it  was  too  late  ;    nor 
possibly  need  that   mistake  ever  have   been   made 
had  .\mherst  seen  his  way  to  forge  ahead  as  he  pro- 
bal>ly  would  have  done  had  Wolfe  been  at  his  elbow 
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as  he  was  at  Louisbourg.  Amherst  had  not  the  genius 
for  sweeping  difficulties  aside  ;  he  proceeded  to 
remove  them.  The  historian  of  Canada  blames  him 
for  the  slow  progress  which  enabled  Montcalm  so 
long  to  keep  the  bulk  fif  his  forces  intact.  Possibly 
he  believed  Wolfe  must  fail.  ^ 
Wolfe  as  WTien  it  became  necessary  to  despatch  de  Eevis 

general.  ^^^  Montreal  as  a  precaution  in  case  Bourlamaque  was 
driven  from  Isle  aux  Xoix,  and  to  give  Bougain\-illc  a 
substantial  force  about  Cap  Rouge  in  order  to  prevent 
any  landing  there,  Wolfe  saw  how  to  use  both  his  c'wn 
and  Saunders'  resources  to  the  fullest  advantage. 
It  is  a  favourite  view  with  those  who  know  their  Wolfe 
superficially  or  their  Thackeray  thoroughly  that 
Wolfe  took  the  gambler's  chance.  "  Is  merit  or 
madness  the  patron  of  greatness?"  asks  Thackeray. 
"  Is  it  Frolic  or  Fortune  ?  "  Thackeray  vows  that 
he  scarce  knows  whether  in  the  last  act  of  the  hero's 
life  to  admire  the  result  of  genius,  invention,  and 
daring  or  the  boldness  of  a  gambler  winning  surprising 
odds.  "  Suppose  his  ascent  discovered  a  half-hour 
sooner,  and  his  people,  as  they  would  have  been 
assuredly,  beaten  back  ?  Suppose  the  Marquis  de  Mont- 
calm not  to  quit  his  entrenched  lines  to  accept  that 
strange  challenge  ?  Suppose  these  points — and  none  of 
them  depend  up-  n  Mr.  Wolfe  at  all — and  what  becomes 
of  the  glory  of  the  young  hero,  of  the  great  minister  who 
discovered  him,  of  the  intoxicated  natior;  which  rose 
up  frantic  with  self-congratulation  at  the  victory  ?  "^ 
E.xcopt  m  so  far  as  the  element  which  some  men  call 
Luck,  which  Wolfe  regarded  as  the  intervention  of  an 
Inscrutable   Power,   enters  into   all   human   affairs, 

•   Kingsford  :    vol.  iv,  p.   269. 
-  The   Vireinians.  cliao.  Ixxiv. 
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there   was  little  le.t  to  chance  on  that  September 
mornnig.      Everything  did  depend  on  Wolfe.      He 
was  utilising  his  extreme  mobility  and  obeying  a  sound 
strategical  law,  ^  and  he  had  taken  such  precautions 
that  if  the  strategical  law  had  failed  him  he  would  have 
withdrawn  with  his  forces  practically  intact.     That 
was  not  the  gambler's  part.     Wolfe  from  the  moment 
he  watched  the  operations  at  Rochefort,  seized  the 
significance  and  possibiHties  of  combined,  or  as  Mr. 
Corbett  calls  them,  ampliibious  operations  ;    he  set 
an  example  by  which  others  were  to  profit,  as  any 
reader  of  Mr.  Corbett 's  pages  will  easily  understand. 
To  study  the  history  of  the  War  of  Independence 
which    Wolfe's   generalship    did   so    much  to  make 
possible,  is  to  start  one  speculating  as  to  the  chances 
of  the  revolt  if  a  Wolfe  had  been  at  hand  to  take 
charge  of  the  earlier  movements  of  the  campaign. 
One  historian  of  Canada  during  that  time''^  finds  it 
impossible  to  keep  the  thought  of  what  Wolfe  would 
have  done  from  his  pages.     There  would  at  least  have 
been  no  Saratoga  ;  and  it  Washington  had  triumphed 
ultimately  he  would  have  held  a  still  bigger  place 
in  history. 

Ill  Jan  js  Wolfe  England  lost  one  of  the  rare  char-  ^  rare 
acters  that  no  community  of  men  Wf  ild  willingly  let  character, 
die  and  that  the  eighteenth  century  could  spare  k  ss 
perhaps  than  any.  His  virtues  were  as  high  above 
the  spirit  of  the  age  as  his  military  abilities,  his  insight, 
his  energy,  his  grip  were  beyond  those  ul  commanders 
whose  opportunities  were  greater.  "  I  may  with  strict 
truth,"   says  Knox,  ^  "advance  that   Major-General 


'  Corbett,  vol.   i,  p.  460. 

^  Lucas;    A  History  of  Canada,   1763-1812. 

^  Historical  Journal,  vol.  li,  d.  73. 
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James  Wolfe  by  his  great  talents  and  martial  dis- 
position which  he  discovered  early  in  lite  was  greatly 
superior  to  his  experience  in  generalship,  and  was  by 
no  means  interior  to   a   Frederick,   a   Henry,   or   a 
Ferdinand."     What  he  accomplished  was  done  in  the 
years  when  the  ordinary  mortal  is  learning  his  busi- 
ness ;    he  was  to  war  what  William  Pitt,  the  son  ot 
the  great  commoner  who  sent  him  to  Quebec,  was 
later  to  politics,  what  Keats  was  to  literature,  i     Self- 
educated  to  a  very  large  extent  alike  in  his  profession 
and  in  letters,  a  right  knowledge  both  of  books  and 
men  came  to  him  as  by  the  sort  of  instinct  which 
di-^cts  some   men   to   their  destination    in    strange 
localities  where  the  majority  would  go  astray.     As 
Colonel   Lambert   told   Warrington,   Wolfe   was  "  a 
good  scholar  as  well  as  a  consummate  soldier  "  ;   and 
V.  ith   it   all   there  was  about  him  "a  simplicity,  a 
frankness,  and  a  sort  of  glorious  bravery,"  to  quote 
Warrington  himself,  which  made  it  as  natural  for  him 
to  command  troops  of  friends  as  to  command  his 
seniors  in  the  field.     Smollett  truly  said— 

■■  Hcii  .MS  faculties  been  exercised  to  their  full  extent  by 
opportunity  and  action,  had  his  judgment  been  tulh  m.i.ured 
by  age  and  e.xperience,  he  would,  without  doubt,  have 
rivalled  in  reputation  the  most  celebrated  captains  ot 
antiquity."  ( ^  ) 

His  moral  courage  went  hand  in  hand  with  his 
physical  :  and  surely  physical  courage  is  ne\'er  greater 
than  when  it  rises  superior  to  such  wracking  pains 
and  chronic  ill-health  as  Wolfe's.  "  A  delicate 
constitution,  and  a  body  unequal  to  that  vigorous  and 
enterprising  soul  that  it  lodged,"  said  Edmund 
Burke.  ^     He  resisted  nepotism  and  favouritism  to  the 

1  Beckles  Willson  :     "Siiieteenth  Century .  Sept.   1908. 
,?,    tj.^i,...,  ..I   Ptjijiav.d  (1790  Rdn).  vol    ".  !>    "1- 
»  Annual  Reqistet.  vol.  ii,  p.  39. 
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inccimpctcnt  even  when  the  petitioner  was  his  dearly- 
loved  mother,  and  the  enemies  he  made  only  serve 
to    pomt    Emerson's   saymg,    that    "  the    sun   were 
insipid  if  the  world  were  not  opaque."     Stern  disci- 
plinarian though  he  was,  he  ^^•as  loved  by  his  men,  and 
one  ol  his  captains  on  the  day  ot  the  battle  which 
ended  his  brilliantly  brief  career  spoke  of  him  as  "  the 
gentleman  who  commands  m  chief  and  wli-  m  his 
militarv   capacity   is   perhaps  equalle  .   by   few   and 
surpassed  by  none. ' ' '     He  was  ' '  The  OfTicer's  Enend  ; 
the  Soldier's  Father."  ■=     Devotion  is  the  only  word 
that  sums  up  his  life  :   devotion  to  parents,  to  triends, 
to  profession,  to  country,  to  truth.     His  very  failmgs, 
his    constant    complaints,    his    strong    dislikes,    his 
impatience  of  stupidity  and  slackness  buttressed  by 
convention,  his  uncompromisingly  harsh  judgments 
on  occasion,  only  emphasise  the  essentia',  sweetness 
of  his  nature,  the  integrity  of  his  patriotism,   the 
readiness  to  sacrifice  self  for  the  common  weal.     A 
marbk-    tablet  placed  in  Westerham  Church  by  his 
CO- mate  Warde  bears  the  lines— 

"  While  George  in   sorrow  bows  his  laurell'd  head 
\nd  bids  the  artist  grace  the  soldier  dead  ; 
We  raise  no  sculptur'd  trophy  to  thy  name. 
Brave  youth  !    the  fairest  in  the  hst  ot   lame 
Proud  of  thv  birth,  we  boast  tli'auspicious  year. 
Struck  with'thv  fall,  we  shed  a  ger.-ral  tear; 
With  humble  grief  inscribe  one  artless  stone 
;\iul  from  thy  matchless  honours  date  our  (nvn. 
I  Decus  I   Xostium." 

What  belongs  to  Westerham  belongs  to  the  Empire, 

and  with  the  men  of  Kent  the  men  of  Great  and 

Givater  Britain  may  say  as  they  close  the  st(jry  of 

Wolie's  life  .    "  His  glory  is  ours." 

»  Quoted  by  Wood,  p.  23S. 
'  Doughty,  vol.  iii,  P-  -^ti. 
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Headquarters  at  the  Camp  of  Montmorenci, 

River  of  Sr.  Lawrence. 

Sept.  2d.   1759. 

Sir,— 

I  wish  I  could,  upon  this  occasion  have  the  honour  of 
tiansmitline  to  you,  a  more  favourable  Account  of  the 
piOKrcs.  of  H.s  Maiest  's  Ann^  ;  But  the  Obstacles  we  have 
met  with  in  the  Opera  ns  of  the  Campaign,  are  much  greater 
than  we  had  reason  to  expect  or  could  foresee.  Not  so  much 
from  th^^  r.u'.iber  of  the  Hntmv  (tho'  superior  to  us)  as  from 
the  natural  strength  of  the  country,  which  the  Marquis  de 
Montcalm  seems  wisely  to  depend   upon. 

When  I  learnt  that  succours  of  all  kinds  had  been  thrown 
into  Quebec.  That  hvc  Battalions  of  regular  Iroops  com 
pleated  from  the  best  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Country.  Some 
ot  the  Iroops  of  the  Colonv.  and  every  Canadian  that  was  able 
to  bear  \rms,  besides  several  Nations  ol  Savages,  had  taken 
the  Field  in  a  very  advantagious  situation  ,  I  could  not  (latter 
invself  that  I  sliould  be  able  to  reduce  the  Place  :  I  sought 
however  an  occasion  to  attack  their  Army,  knowing  well 
that  with  these  Troops  I  was  able  to  tight,  And  hoping  that 
a  Victorv  might  dl,■^perse  them.  ^ 

We  found  them  incamp'd  along  the  slu.ie  of  Beauport 
from  the  Kiver  St.  Cliarle,  to  the  Falls  of  M,.iitmorenci,  & 
intreiicird  in  everv  accessible  part.  The  27th  ot  June  we 
i.mde.i  upon  the  i-,le  ot  Orleans  ;  But  receiving  a  message 
liom  the  Admiral,  th  nere  was  Reason  to  think  the  Knemy 
had  Arlillerv  >V  a  F  e  upon  the  Point  ot  Levi.  I  d.-tach  d 
Bngadur  Monckto.i  >M!h  tour  i^.ittahons  to  drive  them  Ironi 
thence.  He  pa^sd  the  River  the  'J^tlh.  at  Night.  \-  m.oeh  d 
the  next  Dav  to  the  Point  :  He  obhge.l  the  LnemVs  Irregulars 
to  retire  A '  posses-.'d  liimselt  ol  that  Post;  1  he  advanced 
Partvs  upon  this  occasion  had  two  or  three  skirmishes  with 
the  Canadians  and  Indians  with  little  loss  on  either  side. 
Colonel  Carietoii  ni.ucl.d  with  a  Detaclimeiit  to  the  Wester- 
most  point  ol  the  Isle  ol  Orleans,  From  whence  our  Operations 
were  likely  to  begin. 
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It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  possess  these  two  Points  Sc 
fortify  them  ;  Because  from  either  the  one  or  the  other,  the 
Enemy  might  make  it  impossible  for  any  Ship  to  lye  in  the 
Babun  of  Quebec,  or  e\en  within  two  miles  of  it. 

Batierys  of  Cannon  iV  Mortars  were  erected  with  great 
Dispatch,  on  the  I'oint  of  Levi,  to  hombai<l  the  Town  aiu' 
Magazines  and  to  iii]ure  An-  Works  and  Battirys  :  the 
Hiumy  })ercei\ing  thcbe  Works  in  some  Forwardness,  pass'd 
the  River  with  l,tSU(l  men,  to  attack  Ov  destroy  them:  Un 
luckily  they  fell  into  Contusion,  fired  iijion  one  another,  ^t 
went  back  again.  By  which  we  lost  an  Opportunity  of  defeat- 
ing this  large  Detachment.  'I'he  Eltect  ot  tliis  .Artillery  has 
been  .so  great  (tho'  across  the  Riverl,  that  ..le  I'ppcT  Town 
is  considerably  damaged, iS:  the  Lower  Town  entirely  destrovd. 

Tne  works  for  the  security  of  (jur  Hospitals  and  Stfires  on 
till'  Isle  of  Orleans  being  finished  ;  on  the  9th  ot  July  at  night 
we  pass'd  the  North  Channel  iV  encamp'd  near  the  !-^nemy's 
left,  the  Riser  Montmorenci  between  us  The  next  morning, 
Capt.  Diinks's  company  ot  Rangers  jiosted  in  a  wood,  to  cover 
some  Wnikmen,  were  attack'd  \  defeated  by  a  Body  ot 
Indians  ;  .\nd  had  so  many  killed  iV  wounded  as  to  be  almost 
disabled  tor  the  rest  of  the  Campaign.  T'li  llnemy  aU  > 
sut.er'd  in  this  .\t1air  \-  were  in  tluu  turn  driven  o!t  by  tiie 
nearest  Troops. 

The  (iround  to  the  La>tw\iul  oi  the  Tails  seem'd  to  be  las 
It  really  is)  higher  than  that  on  the  Enemv's  siile,  to 
command  it  in  a  manner  which  might  be  m;ide  usefull  to  us  — 
I  here  is  t)esides  a  Ford  bel<iw  the  I'alls,  which  may  be  pMss'd 
for  some  hours  in  tl  ■  latter  part  ot  the  Kbb,  iV  beginning  ot 
the  Flood  Iiile  ;  and  I  had  hopes  that  possibly,  means  might 
be  found  ot  pas--mg  the  n\er  .ib(i\-e.  st)  as  to  light  the  Mari|uis 
dr  Montcalm  upon  terms  of  less  disadvantage,  than  directly 
aft.icking  his  liitrenchmtiits.  In  ret  onnoiti  ing  the  River 
MontmoieiUi,  we  loiind  it  ;adal)le  at  a  (dace  about  three 
miles  up,  Hut  the  opposite  Bank  was  intu  nch'd  iV  so  steep  A- 
woody,  that  it  was  to  no  purpose  to  Attempt  a  Passage  there  , 
llie  Escort  was  twice  attacked  1)\  the  Indians,  who  weie  as 
olf  en  repulsed,  But  in  these  Rt  mounters  we  had  torty  lOttuers 
&  Men)  kiH'd  iV  wounded 

The  18th  ol  |ul\-,  two  Men  id  War.  t\up  ,iiin'd  Sloops,  iV  two 
Tiansports  with  some  I'loops  on  board,  pass'd  bv  the  Town 
without  am'  I,ob>,  iV  got  into  tin  rp])er  l<iver  ;  I  his  enabled 
me  to  reconnoitre  the  Country  ,ib(>\e,  wluie  !  hiiind  the -..ime 
attention  on  tlu'  Enemv's  side  iV  gicat  dillKiiltss  on  ours, 
.\rising  liom  the  Nature  ol  the  diouud.  .v  the  (Jlistacles  to 
uui  Comniuiucatiuii  with  the  Fleet       But  wliat  I  teaied  inosi, 
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was  that  .f  we  should  land  between  the  Town  Jt  the  River 
Cap'  Rouge  the  Body  first  landed  couid  not  be  reinforced 
before  thev  were  attack'd  by  the  Enemy's  whole  Army. 
Notwithstandingthesedifficultvs  I  thought  once  of  attempting 
it  at  St.  Nicholas,  about  three  miles  above  the  Town  ;  But 
perceiving  that  the  Enemy  were  jealous  of  the  design,  were 
preparing  against  it,  and  had  actually  brought  Artillery  .Nc 
a  Mortar  (which,  being  so  near  to  Quebec,  they  could  increase 
as  Ihcv  pleased)  to  play  upon  the  Shipping  ;  And  as  it  must 
have  been  many  hours  before  we  could  attack  them  (even 
supposing  a  favourable  night  for  the  Boats  to  pass  by  the 
town  unhurt)  It  seem'd  so  hazardous  that  I  thought  it  best 

to  desist.  ^       ,  ^, 

However  to  divide  the  Enemy's  force.  .":  to  draw  their 
attention  as  high  up  the  River  as  possible.  And  to  procure 
some  Intelligence  I  sent  a  detachment  under  the  Command 
of  Colonel  Carleton,  to  land  at  the  Point  de  Trempe,  to 
attack  whatever  he  might  find  there,  l.nng  oil  some  Prisoners. 
&  all  the  usefull  Papers  he  could  get,  I  had  been  inform  d, 
that  a  Number  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Quebec  had  retired  to 
that  Place,  and  that  probably  we  should  find  a  Magazine 
of  Provisions  there.  .    ,    ,  », 

The  Colonel  was  fired  upon  by  a  Body  of  Indians,  the 
Moment  he  landed,  but  they  were  soon  dispersed  A  ariven 
into  the  Woods;  He  search'd  for  Magazines,  but  to  no 
purpose,  brought  ott  some  Prisoners,  cV  rcturn'd  with  little 
loss  After  tins  business  I  came  back  to  Montmorenci,  where 
I  found  that  Brigadier  Townshend  had  by  a  superior  fire 
prevented  the  French  from  erecting  a  Batter,  on  the  bank  of 
the  River  from  whence  thev  intended  to  cannonade  our 
Camp  i'  now  resolved  to  t.ike  the  first  opportunity  which 
pIe^ented  itself  of  attacking  the  Enemy,  tlio'  posted  to  great 
advantage,  cV  everywhere  prepared  to  receive  us. 

As  the  Men  of  War  cannot  (for  want  of  a  .sufhcient  depth  ot 
Water)  come  near  enougii  to  the  Enemv's  Iiitrenchments  to 
annoy  them  in  the  least  ;  Tiie  Admiral  had  prepared  two 
Transports  (drawing  but  little  waLer)  which  upon  occasions 
could  be  run  aground,  to  favour  a  Descent.  With  the  help 
ot  these  \  essels.  which  1  understood  would  be  carry'd  by  the 
Tide  cloM-  in  shore,  1  pioposed  to  make  myself  Master  ot  a 
detachd  Kedoubt  near  to  the  Wat.r's  Edis-'.  A  whose  situation 
appear'd  to  be  out  of  Mi-s(iuet  Shot  ot  the  Intrenchment  upoll 
the  Hill  It  the  Enemv  supported  tins  deti.ch  d  piece,  it  woiild 
neces^anlv  bring  on  an  Engagement,  w'l.nt  wt-  mo.t  wish  d 
lor  .   And  if  not,  1  should  have  it  in  my  Power  to  e.xanmie  their 

>  Pointe  Au\    Irembles 
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Situation,  so  as  to  be  able  to  determine  where  we  could  bpst 
attack  them. 

Preparations  were  accordinglj-  made  for  an  Engagement, 
The  31st  of  July,  in  the  forenoon,  the  boats  of  Fleet  were 
fill'd  with  Grenadiers  &  a  part  of  Brigadier  Monckton's 
Brigade  from  the  Point  of  Levi ;  The  two  Brigades  under 
Brigadiers  Townshend  iV  Murray,  were  order'd  to  be  in 
readiness  to  pass  the  Ford  when  it  should  be  thought 
necessary.  To  facilitate  the  passage  of  this  Corps,  the 
Admiral  had  placed  the  Centurion  in  the  Channel,  so  that  she 
might  check  the  fire  of  the  lower  battery,  which  commanded 
the  Ford  ;  This  Ship  was  of  great  use,  as  her  fire  was  very 
judiciously  directed.  A  great  Quantity  of  Artillery  was 
placed  upon  the  Eminence,  so  as  to  batter  &  enfilade  the  left 
of  their  Intrenchments. 

From  the  vessel  which  run  aground  nearest  in  I  ob3er\x-d 
that  the  Redoubt  was  too  much  commanded,  to  be  Kep't 
without  \cry  great  loss.  And  the  more  as  the  two  arm'd 
Ships  could  not  be  brought  near  enougii  to  cover  both  with 
their  Artilk-ry  cV  Mu=  nietry,  Which  I  at  lirst  conceived  they 
might.  But  as  the  ^nemy  seem'd  in  bome  Confusion,  and 
we  were  prepared  for  an  Action,  I  thought  it  a  proper  time  to 
make  an  attempt  upon  their  Iiitrencliment.  Orders  were 
sent  to  the  Brigatliers  General,  to  be  rcad>-  with  the  Corps 
under  their  Command,  Bru;adier  Monckton  to  land.  And  the 
Brigadiers  Townsiiend  iV  Murray  to  pass  the  Ford.  At  a 
proper  tune  of  the  1  ide,  the  signal  was  made.  But  in  rowing 
towards  the  Shore,  many  of  the  Boats  grounded  upon  a  Ledge 
that  runs  off  a  considerable  distance.  This  accident  put  us 
into  some  Disorder,  lost  a  great  deal  of  time.  i.V  obliged  me 
tu  send  an  Oflicer  to  stop  Brigadier  Townshend's  march, 
whom  I  then  observed  to  be  in  motion.  While  the  Seaincii 
were  getting  the  Boats  ott,  tlie  Lneiiu'  tiied  a  number  il 
Siiells  iX-  Shot,  but  did  no  cons^lerable  dainage.  As  soon  as 
this  Disordei  could  be  -.et  a  little  to  Rights,  <\:  the  Boats  were 
ranged  in  a  proper  Manner,  some  ol  the  Otlic  rs  (jf  the  Xavy 
\\t  lit  in  ivith  me  to  find  a  better  place  to  land  ;  v.  e  took  one 
i'lat  bottom VI  Boat  with  us  to  make  the  E.xperiiiient,  A  as 
soon  as  we  had  found  a  l.t  part  ot  the  Shore,  the  lioops  were 
ordtred  to  disembaik  ;  I'liinking  it  not  y<  t  too  kite  loi 
the  Attempt. 

The  thirteen  companys  of  Grenadiers  &  200  of  the  second 
Royal  AmerK.iU  Battalion  got  first  on  shore  ;  the  Grenadiers 
were  ordered  to  form  theiiiselves  into  four  distinct  bodys  A 
to  begin  th-i  .\tta>.k,  supported  by  Bn^.uiier  Moiukton's 
Coijis,  As  joon  as  t'e  other   Troops  hud  pass'd  the  Ford,  & 
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were  at  hand  to  assist.  But  whether,  from  the  Noise  &  hurry 
at  landing,  or  from  some  other  Cause,  the  Grenadiers,  instead 
of  forming  themselves  as  they  were  directed,  ran  on  im 
petuouslv  towards  the  Enemy's'  Intrenchments  in  the  utmost 
Disorder  i^c  Confusion,  without  waiting  for  the  Corps  which 
were  to  sustain  them.  \-  join  in  the  Attack  :— Brigadier 
Monckton  was  not  landed,  vS:  Brigadier  Townshend  was  still 
at  a  considerable  Distance,  the'  upon  his  march  to  join  tis, 
in  very  good  Order. 

The  Grenadiers  were  check'd  bv  the  EnemA-'s  first  Fire,  & 
obliged  to  shel*  r  themselves  in  or  about  the  Redoubt, 
which  the  FrenL.i  abandon'd  i-pon  their  Approach.  In  this 
'-'ituation  they  continued  for  some  time,  unable  to  form  under 
so  hot  a  fire,'  Jv  having  manv  gallant  officers  wounded,  who 
(careless  of  their  Persons)  had  been  solelv  intent  upon  their 
Duty  :  I  saw  the  Absolute  Necessity  of  calling  them  oH.  thaf 
thev  might  form  themselves  behind  Brigadier  Monckton's 
Corps,  which  was  nov.'  landed,  it  drawn  up  upon  the  Beach 
m  cxtream  good  Order.  Bv  this  new  Accident  &  this  second 
Delay,  It  was  near  Night  ;  .-\  sudden  Storm  came  on,  X-  the 
Tide  began  to  make,  so  that  I  thought  it  most  advisable  not 
to  perse\cre  in  so  difficult  an  Attack,  lest  (in  case  of  a 
Repiilsci  the  Retreat  of  Brigadier  Townshend's  Corps  might 
he  hazardous  iV  uncertain. 

Our  Artillerv  had  a  great  effect  upon  the  Encmv's  left, 
where  Brigadiers  Townshend  \  Murray  were  to  have  attacked. 
And  It  IS  probable  that,  if  tho-o  Accidents  I  have  spoken  of, 
had  not  happcn'd.  We  ..hould  liave  penetrated  there.  Whilst 
our  left  iS:  center,  more  remote  from  our  Artillery,  must  have 
bore  all  the  violence  of  their  Musquetry. 

The  French  did  not  attempt  to  interrupt  our  March  ;  some 
of  their  Savage-  came  down  to  murder  such  wounded 
as  could  T  .it  be  brought  otf.  And  to  scalp  the  Dead,  as  their 
Custom  is. 

The  Place  where  the  Attack  wa^  intei.  fed,  has  these 
Advantages  over  all  others  hereabout— Our  Artillery  could 
he  brought  into  us-  -the  greatest  Part,  or  even  the  Whole 
of  the  Troops  might  act  at  once— And  the  Retreat  fin  ease 
of  a  Repulse)  .vas  secure,  at  least  tor  a  certain  time  ot  the 
Tide.  Neither  one,  nor  other  of  these  Advantages  can  any 
where  ehe  be  found.— The  Enemv  were  indeed  posted  upon 
a  commanding  liniinence— The  Beach  upon  which  the  Troops 
were  drawn  up,  was  of  deep  Mud,  vsth  Holes,  and  cut  by 
several  Guilvs— The  Hill  to  be  ascended,  very  steep,  A-  not 
every  where  practicable— The  Enemv  numerou-  in  their 
Intrenchments  (N:  theT  fire  hot- 


-If  this  attack  had  succeeded. 
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our  loss  must  certainly  have  been  great,  anH  their's  incon- 
siderable from  the  shelter  which  the  neighbouring  Woods 
afforded  them. — The  River  St.  Charles  still  remained  to  be 
passed,  before  the  Town  was  invested— .All  these  circum- 
stances I  considered.  But  the  Desire  to  Act  ir  Conformity 
to  the  King's  intentions  induced  me  to  make  this  Trial, 
Persuaded  that  a  victorious  Army  finds  no  Difhcultys, 

The  Enemy  have  been  fortifying  e\er  since  with  Care,  so 
as  to  make  a  second  attempt  still  more  dangerous. 

hrmediaiely  after  this  Check,  I  sent  Brigadier  Murray 
above  the  Town  with  1,200  men.  Directing  him  to  assist 
Rear-.A.dmiral  Holmes  in  the  Destruction  of  the  French  Ships 
(if  thev  could  be  got  at)  in  order  to  open  a  Communication 
with  General  .\mlierst.  The  Brigadier  was  to  seek  every 
favourable  Opportunity  of  fighting  some  of  the  Enemy's 
detachments,  provided  he  could  do  it  upon  tolerable  Terms, 
And  to  use  all  the  Means  in  his  Power  to  provoke  them  to 
attack  him.  He  made  two  diilerent  attempts  to  land  upon 
the  North  Shore,  without  success;  but  in  a  third  was  more 
fortunate.  He  landed  unexpectedly  at  Dechambaud  \-  burnt 
a  Magazine  there,  in  which  were  some  Provisions,  some  .\mmu- 
nition,  and  all  the  spare  Stores,  Cloathing.  .\rms,  lV  Baggage 
of  their  .Xrmv.  Finding  that  their  Ships  were  not  to  be  got 
at,  iV  little  Prospect  of  bringing  the  Enemy  to  battle,  He 
reported  his  Situation  to  me,  <.V  I  order'd  him  to  join  the  .Army. 
The  Prisoners  he  took  informed  him  of  tlie  Surrender  of  the 
Fort  of  Niagara,  .\nd  we  discovered  by  intercepted  Letters, 
that  the  Enemy  had  abandoned  Carillon'  iV  Crown  Point, 
were  retired  to  the  Isle  aux  Noix,  And  that  General  .Amherst 
was  making  Prepoiations  to  pass  the  Lake  Champlain,  to 
fall  upon  Monsieur  de  Bourlemaque's  Corps,  whicli  consists  of 
three  Battalions  of  P'oot,  \  as  many  Canadians  as  make 
the  whole  amount  to  3,000  Men. 

The  .Admiral's  Dispatches  vS:  irne  would  have  gone  eight 
or  ten  Days  sooner,  If  I  had  not  I  -en  prevented  from  writing 
by  a  Fever  ;  I  lound  mysflf  so  ill,  Ov:  am  still  so  weak,  that  I 
begg'd  the  General  Officers  to  consult  together  for  the  Publick 
Utility.  They  are  all  of  opinion,  that,  (as  more  Ships  & 
Provisions  have  now  got  abo\e  the  Town)  they  should  try,  by 
conveying  up  a  Corps  of  4  or  5,000  Men,  (which  is  nearly 
the  whole  strength  o)  the  .Armv,  after  the  Points  of  Levi  and 
Orleans  are  left  in  a  proper  State  of  Defence)  to  draw  the 
Enemy  from  their  present  Situation,  ^'v:  brmg  them  to  an 
Action.  I  have  acquiesced  in  their  Proposal,  A  we  are 
prcparin"  to  put  it  m  Execution. 

'  Ticonderoga. 
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The  Admiral  and  I  have  examin'd  the  Town,  with  a  view- 
to  a  general  Assault,  but  after  consulting  with  the  Chief 
Engineer  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  interior  parts  of  it, 
and  after  viewing  it  with  the  utmost  attention,  ■  tuund,  that 
tho'  the  Battervb  of  the  lower  Town  might  be  uasily  silenced 
by  the  Men  of  War,  Vet  tlie  Business  of  jn  Assault  would  be 
little  ad\anced  by  that,  since  the  fr.v  Passayes  that  lead  from 
the  lower  to  the  Upper  lown  are  carefulU  intrench'd.  And 
the  upper  Batterys  cannot  be  affected  by  the  Ships  which 
must  receive  considerable  Damage  from  them  A  from  the 
Mortars. 

The  Admiral  would  readily  join  in  this  or  in  any  other 
Measure  for  the  Publick  Service,  But  I  could  not  propose  to 
him  an  undertaking  of  so  dangerous  a  Nature  x  promising  so 
little  Success. 

At  mv  first  coming  into  the  Country,  I  used  all  the  Means 
in  my  Power,  to  engage  the  Canadians  to  lay  down  their  Arms, 
by  oilers  of  such  Protection  l*^  Security  for  themselves,  their 
Property  and  Religion  as  was  consistent  with  the  known 
mildness  of  His  Maje:  's  Government.  I  found  that  good 
treatment  had  not  the  desired  Ettect,  so  that  of  late  I  have 
changed  my  Measures  iV  laid  waste  the  Country  ;  partly  to 
engage  the  Marquis  de  Montcalm  to  try  the  Event  of  a  Battle 
to  prev  ent  the  Ravage,  And  partly  in  Return  for  many  Insults 
oifer'd  to  our  People  by  the  Canadians,  As  well  as  the  frequent 
Inhumanitys  exercised  upon  our  own  Frontiers.  It  was 
necessary  also  to  have  some  Prisoners  as  Hostages  for  theii 
good  Behaviour  to  nur  People  in  their  Hands,  whom  I  had 
reason  to  tliink  the^-  did  not  use  very  well.  Major  Bailing 
surprized  the  Guard  of  a  village  A:  brought  in  about  380 
Prisoners,  which  I  keep,  not  proposing  any  Exchange  till  the 
end  of  .he  Campaign. 

In  case  of  a  Disappointment,  I  intended  to  fortify  Coudres 
iV  leave  3,000  Men  for  the  Delence  of  it  ;  But  it  was  too  late 
in  the  Season,  to  collect  Materials  sufficient  for  covering  so 
large  a  Body. 

To  the  uncommon  strength  of  the  Country,  the  Enemy 
have  added  (for  the  Defence  of  the  River)  a  great  Number  of 
Floating  Batteries  tV  Boats.  By  the  vigilance  of  these,  and 
the  Indians  round  our  ■liiterent  Posts,  it  has  been  impossible 
to  execute  an\  thing  by  surpn/e.  We  have  had  almost  daily 
skirmishes  with  these  Savages,  in  which  they  are  generally 
defeated.    But    not  without   Loss  on  our  Side. 

By  the  List  of  disabled  officers  (many  of  whom  are  of  Rank) 
you  may  (lerceivc.  Sir.  that  the  Army  is  much  weaken'd — 
By  the  Nature  of  the  River,  The  most  formidable  part  of  the 
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Armament  is  deprived  of  the  Power  of  actmg  ;  Yet  we  have 
almost  the  whole  Force  of  Canada  to  oppose. — In  this  situa- 
tion, there  is  such  a  Choice  of  Difficultys,  that  I  own  myself 
at  a  Loss  how  to  determine.  The  Atfaires  of  Great  Britain,  I 
know,  require  the  most  vigorous  Measures  ;  But  then  the 
Courage  of  a  Handful!  of  brave  Men  should  be  exerted,  onlv 
where  there  is  some  Hope  of  a  fax ourable  Event.  Howex 
vou  ma>  be  assured,  Sir,  that  the  small  part  of  the  Campaign 
which  remains,  shall  be  omploy'd  (as  far  as  I  am  able)  for  the 
Honour  of  His  Majesty  c\:  the  Interest  of  the  Nation,  In  which 
1  am  sure  of  being  well  seconded  by  the  Admiral  &  by  the 
Generals.  Happv,  if  our  Efforts  here  can  contribute  to  the 
Success  of  His  Majesty's  .A.rms  in  any  otht  ■  Parts  of  America. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be  with  the  greatest  Respect,  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient   and  most  humble  Servant, 

Jam  :  Wolfe. 
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i;.\TRACTS  tmin  Montcalm's  letter  dated  "  Du  Canij) 
devant  Quebec,  24  d'Aout,  1759,"  and  addressed  to 
"  M,  de  Mole,  Premier  President  au  Parlement  de 
Paris."  The  letter  is  in  the  British  Museum,  and  is 
reprinted  in  full  by  Mr.  Doughty,  vol.  ii,  ]-»p,  280-7. 

Mr  \(iici.  <l«'puis  plus  (]r  tiois  niois,  aiix  ]irise  avrc  Moii->. 
VNollc  :  i!  ne  ccsse,  jour  lV  nuit  de  bombarder  Quebec,  a\Tc 
une  tune,  qui  n'a  gui^rcs  d'excmple  dan.s  le  siege  d'un  place, 
(ju'on  \cut  prendre  \  conser\er.  .  .  Aussi  aprds  trois  mois 
de  tentative,  n'est-il  pas  avanci'  tlan.s  son  dcssein  qu'au  pre 
micr  jour.  II  nous  mine,  niais  il  ne  s'cnrichit  pas.  ...  II 
bcmbi  >  qu'apr^s  un  si  heureu.x  prelude,  la  conservation  de  la 
colonie  est  presquc  assure.  II  n'en  est  cependant  nen  :  la 
j'rise  de  Quebec  de;uii  J  d'un  coup  du  mam.  Les  Anglots 
sont  maitres  de  la  riviere;  ils  ii'ont  cju'a  elfectuer  line 
descente  sur  la  ri\-e,  ou  ctte  \-ille,  sans  tortilications  and  sans 
di'fense,  est  situee.  Les  voila  en  etal  de  me  presenter  la 
bataille,  que  je  ne  pourrai  j)lus  refuser  .V  que  je  ne  devrai 
pas  gagnei.  M.  Wolfe,  en  elfct,  s'll  enlend  son  metier,  n'a 
uu'.i  essayer  le  premier  leu  'enir  ensuite  a  grand  pas  sur  men 
armie,  faire  k  bout  parlant  s;i  decharge.  mes  Canadiens,  sans 
discipline,  sourds  a  la  voix  du  tambour  iV  des  instrumens 
militaircs,  ckrangis  par  cct  escarre,  ne  si^auront  plus  reprendrc 
ears  rangs.  .  .  .  l^ne  assurance  que  je  puis  vous  donner, 
c'est  que  je  ne  survivrois  pas  probablement  a  la  perte  de  la 
tolonie.  11  est  des  situations  ou  il  ni'  reste  plus  a  un  general, 
que  de  pi'rir  a\ec  honneur  ;  jo  crois  y  etre  ;  iV,  sur  ce  puint, 
]c  crois  que  jamais  la  posterity  n'aura  nen  a  reprocher  a  ma 
memoire  ;  mais  si  la  Fortune  iecida  ma  \ie,  elle  ne  decidera 
pas  de  mes  scntimens — lis  .sont  Francois  \-  ils  le  seront.  j usque 
dans  le  torn  beau,  si  dans  le  tombeau  on  est  encore  qiielque- 
cho.se.  Je  me  consolerai  du  moins  de  ma  defaite.  &  de  la 
perte  de  la  colonie,  par  I'lntinie  persuasion  ou  je  snis,  que 
cette  defaite  vaudroit  un  jour  a  ma  patn  •  plus  quune  victoire 
and  que  le  vainqueur  en  s'aggrandissant,  trouveroit  un 
tombeau  dans  son  aggrandis->em3nt  meme.  .  .  .  Toutes  ces 
colonies  Angloises  auroient,  depuis  longtemps,  secou6  le  jong, 
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chaque  province  auroit  forme  une  petite  rppubliquc  indc 
pcndantc,  si  la  crainio  de  voir  Ics  Franvois  a  l<Mir  jiurtc  n'.ivoit 
tic  iin  Ircm  qui  les  avoit  retcmi.  ...  Si  rancieiins  Angle- 
lenr,  apr(j^  a\oir  conquis  Ic  Canada  s(,avoit  sc  I'attachcr  ])ar 
1,1  politiipi.'  I'v:  Ics  bicnfails  \-  se  le  conscrvcr  a  die  seule,  si 
clle  le  lai.-.r,oit  a  sa  religion,  a  ses  loix,  a  son  langagc,  a  ses 
eoulume.s,  a  son  aniien  gomerneinent,  le  Canada,  divise 
dans  tons  ces  points  d'a%ec  les  antres  coldnie.s,  tormeroit 
tonjonrs  iin  pais  isole  tpu  n'enteroit  jamais  dans  li  iirs 
interets,  ni  dans  leurs  \u.-S,  ne  fut  ce  que  par  pnncipe  de 
leligion  :  mais  cc  n'est  pas  la  la  politique  Britannique.  Les 
Anglois  font  ils  une  conquete.  li  taut  qu'ils  changent  la 
constitution  du  pays,  lis  y  ])ortent  leurs  loix,  leurs  fa(,'  ns  de 
pcnser.  leuv  nligion  meme,  ipi'iU  font  adopter  >ous  peine,  an 
moins,  de  privation  des  charge-, ,  c\  >t-a-(lire,  de  la  privation 
(le  la  qualite  de  citoycn.  .  .  .  f.n  mot,  etes-vous  vanicu- 
Lonquis  par  les  .\nglois  ?  U  taut  devenir  .\nglois  !  M;'is  le-. 
.Vngiois  ne  devroient-ils  pas  comprendre  que  les  teU>  de^ 
hommes  ne  sont  pas  toutes  des  letes  Angloises  A:  sur  tout 
d'esprits.  .  .  .  Cliaque  pays  a  ses  arbres,  ses  fruits,  scs 
richesses  particuliers  ;  vouloir  n'y  transporter  que  les  arbres, 
(pie  les  fruits  d'Angleterre,  seroit  une  ridicule  impardonable. 
J I  est  de  meme  des  loix,  qui  doivent  s'adapter  au\  climats  ; 
parce  que  les  hommes  aux-memcs  tienne  beaucoup  des  climats 
....  Sur  ce  pied  le  Canada  pris  une  lois  par  Ics  .\nglois, 
pen  d'annees  sulhroient  pour  le  faire  devenir  Anglois.  Voila 
les  Canadii'ns  Iran^luimes  en  polititpies,  en  negocians,  en 
hommes  inlaluis  d'une  pretendue  lilierte,  qui  chez  la  populace 
Uent  .souvent  en  Angleterre  de  la  licence,  and  de  I'anarchie. 
Adieu,  done,  leur  v.ileur,  leur  SimpUcite,  leur  gem  rosite,  elur 
respect  iiour  lout  ce  tpu  est  revetu  de  I'.iulorite,  leur  frugalite, 
leur  obeissancc  cV  leur  fidelite  ;  c'est  a-dire,  nc  scroient 
bien-tot  plus  rien  pour  Tancicnnc  .\ngletcrre  \  qu'ils  scrnicnt 
peut  etrc  centre  ellc.  Je  suis  si  sur  <lc  ce  que  j'ecris  que  jc 
donnerni  pas  <lix  ans  apres  la  conquete  dc  Canada  pour  en 
voir  rarcomplisscmcnt. 
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The  total  stn  ngtli  m  Wolfe's  .irnu'  present  n1  tlio 
l):)ttlc  on  the  Plain'^  of  Ahraluun  was  4.829  oi  all 
rank?,  and  2  giuis,  .Major  Wiio-l  {The  I'ii^ht  jor 
Canada,  \\  225)  givf->  the  following  interesting 
table  - 


Major-General                               . .          . .  1 

Brigadiers  .  .                                               .  .                      . .  3 

Divi.sional  Staff                 .  .                      .  .                       .  .  9 

L'juisbourg  (Ircnruiiers. — From  1st  Royals  ;  17ili,  22nil, 

40tli  and   4.Sth   Regiments..           ..           ..           ..  241 

KStli — '    AminTbt's."     Now  :  ".ast  Vorkslnre  Regiments  4()ti 

28th  — "  Bragg's."     Now   Isl   Bn    (ilouceitershire      ..  421 

;iSth— '■  Otway's."      \o\v   1st  Im      Ru\al  Sussex        ..  5U» 
43rd--"  Kennedy's."      Now  l^lt  Bn.  Oxtord^lnre  Liglil 

Infantr}           .  .          .  .          . .                                   .  .  327 

47th—    LasceUcs' "     Now      1st     Bn.      I.oyal      North 

Lancashire      .  .          .  .          .  .          .  .          .  .          .  .  3R(> 

48th— "  Webb's."      Now  1st  ]?n.  Northamptonshire..  (i83 
.S8th-    "    '■  iistrutlu  r's."      Now  2iid   Bn.    Northampton- 
shire     .  .                                .  .               .  .               .  .               .  .               .  .  X^lT) 

2nd  —Bn.     Roval     .\mericans   -'    Monckton's."      Now 

2nd  Bn.   King's  Royal  Ritle  Corps          ..  322 

'hd  Bn.  Ro\al  Americans. — '    Lawrence's."      Now  .3rd 

Bn.    King's   Royal  Ritle  Corps       .  .           .  .           .  .  54n 

7Mh  --"  iMasn's."    Now"  id  Bn.  Seaforth  Highlanders  (5li2 
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